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Hams,  Christmas,  1862. 
My  dear  Lyttelton, 

To  you,  as  the  Friend  we  have  both  most  highly 
valued,  I  especially  offer  these  extracts  from  Godley's  private 
letters  to  me — to  you  especially,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  that 
inner  circle  of  his  Friends  whose  names  your  Harrow  epitaph 
records — not  forgetting  the  tenderer  interest  which  will  be 
taken  in  them  by  his  Widow,  nor  the  legacy  they  contri- 
bute, quod  contra  decuit,  to  Parents  whose  uncommon  worth 
was  his  inheritance.  For  no  one  else  is  a  single  copy  to  be 
printed. 

These  extracts,  simple  as  the  current  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation, exhibit,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  sterling  character 
of  mind  which  made  so  many  men  of  mark  hold  Godley 
in  such  high  estimation. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  of  his  letters  more  studied  than 
these,  and  well  worth  publishing — none  more  so  than  some 
on  political  subjects  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  all  of  which 
the  Duke  told  me  that,  entertaining  the  opinion  invariably 
formed  of  Godley  by  all  his  acquaintance,  he  had  carefully 
preserved. 

I  know  that  you  have  kept  a  large  correspondence  extending 
over  many  years,  and  including  the  completest  history  of  the 
Colony  of  which  you  and  he  were  the  principal  Founders, 
which  illustrated  the  revival  of  National  Colonization,  whose 
chief  Port  bears  your  name,  its  seaward  headlands  bearing 
mine  and  Godley's. 

I  know  of  only  one  book  that  Godley  ever  published, 
Letters  from  America,  (published  by  Murray  1S44,)  dedicated 
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vi  Letter  to  Lord  Lyttelton. 

to  myself,  which  the  American  Minister  of  that  day  (Mr. 
Everett)  recommended,  as  the  soundest  and  most  original 
English  work  on  America,  to  the  Select  Committee  to  which 
Parliament  referred  the  enquiry  about  Irish  Emigration. 

Many  pamphlets  and  fugitive  pieces  of  Godley's  writing, 
and  a  whole  volume  of  articles  for  London  and  Dublin  news- 
papers on  the  leading  questions  of  his  time,  deserve  careful 
examination,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  such  as  relate  to 
general  subjects,  or  to  subjects  of  permanent  interest,  for 
publication. 

Meanwhile,  this  light  thread  of  thoughts  of  his,  on  all  sorts 

of  topics,  public  and  private,  from  the  year  of  his  leaving 

College  to  that  of  his  early  death,  may  serve  to  retrace  upon 

our  hearts  and  memories  the  habitual  characteristics  of  one  of 

the  most  leading  minds,  and  soundest  judgments,  and  most 

uncompromising  consciences  we  may  ever  come  in  contact 

with. 

Ever  aflPectionately  yours, 

C.  B.  A. 
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Resolution  passed  in  the  Provincial  Council  of  Canterbury, 
New  Zealand,  28/7/  Oct.  1862. 


Moved   by    the    Provincial    Secretary,  seconded    by    Mr.    J.    E. 
Fitzgerald  : — 

"That  this  Council,  desiring  to  record  its  deep  sense  of  the 
loss  which  the  Province  of  Canterbury  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  its  Founder,  and  deeming  it  right  to  preserve  for  ever 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  the  memory  of  labours 
to  which  it  is  so  deeply  indebted,  as  well  as  an  example  of  worth 
and  excellence  in  private  life,  and  of  wisdom  and  uprightness 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;"   Resolves  : 

"  That  a  Statue  of  the  late  John  Robert  Godley  be  erected  in 
the  city  of  Christ  Church,  in  such  public  place  as  his  Honour 
the  Superintendent  shall  direct ;  and  that  his  Honour  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
this  Resolution  into  effect ;  and  this  Council  undertakes  to  make 
due  provision  for  the  cost  of  such  a  work  out  of  the  public 
revenues  of  the  Province." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

OF 

JOHN    ROBERT    GODLEY 

TO 

C.    B.    ADDERLEY. 


Called  to  the  Bar. 

1839.  June  24.  Killigar. 
I  HAVE  submitted  to  the  painful  operation,  of  being  called 
to  the  bar  in  Dublin,  so  that  I  am  now  nothing  less  than  a 
Earrister-at-law ;  if  I  could  now  bring  myself  to  devote  myself 
entirely  to  my  profession,  and  had  any  chance  of  distinguish- 
ing myself  in  it,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  me,  as  I  am  sure  that  by  having  constant  occupation 
and  a  definite  object  to  live  for,  I  can  alone  succeed  in  sober- 
ing and  regidating  my  restless  and  turbulent  disposition,  for 
I  cannot,  like  you,  take  pleasure  in  country  pursuits.  When 
I  am  here  I  know  nothing  about  the  farms  or  the  woods  or 
the  tenantry,  I  never  even  see  anybody  in  the  house  except 
at  meal-times,  in  fact  live  a  most  useless  and  unsocial  life ; 
whereas  if  I  become  a  regular  lawyer,  and  attend  the  courts, 
and  go  circuit,  &c.,  it  will  humanize  me  without  offering  any 
temptation  to  vice  or  dissipation.  But  then,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, the  Irish  bar  is  disagreeable ;  in  the  first  place  I 
know  nobody  at  it  hardly,  besides  it  is  greatly  overstocked 
and  there  is  comparatively  little  business,  so  that  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  a  man  getting  on  at  it  who  is  not  compelled 
by  poverty  to  work  night  and  day  for  his  bread ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  aware  that  however  fond  of  reading  generally 
a  man  may  be,  it  requires  no  ordinary  presence  and  strcngtli 
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of  mind  to  work  steadily  at  Fearne  and  Coke,  &c.  I  shall 
go  to  London  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  to  remain  all  tlie 
winter,  D.V.,  at  a  pleader's  office.  I  have  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  elections  or  politics  for  the  present ;  some  ten 
years  hence,  perhaps,  if  I  am  alive,  when  my  character  is  more 
formed  and  my  principles  more  settled,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  me  to  think  of  embarking  on  the  troubled  sea  of  politics. 


II. 

Aunt  Killed. 

1839.  Sept.  3.  Delgany. 

I  HAVE  been  brought  here  from  home  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  most  melancholy  accident  which  has  plunged  us  all  in 
the  deepest  affliction — I  mean  the  death,  under  most  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  of  my  Aunt,  whom  you  met  at  Powers- 
court.  She  was  driving  in  a  pony-carriage  with  my  little 
Sister,  who  was  with  us  at  that  time  if  you  remember,  when 
the  pony  ran  away,  the  carriage  was  upset,  and  my  poor 
Aunt  was  thrown  out  and  killed  on  the  spot ;  my  Sister, 
thank  God,  escaped  altogether  unhurt.  To  all  who  knew 
her  she  was  most  dear,  but  particularly  to  me,  to  whom  she 
had  always  been  a  second  mother ;  and  I  really  did  not  think 
the  loss  of  any  human  being  could  have  affected  me  so  much. 
I  am  writing  now  from  the  house  of  my  Grandmother,  with 
whom  she  lived,  and  Avho  of  course  was  completely  overcome 
by  the  shock,  but  she  is  now  recovering  wonderfully.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  write  on  any  other  subject  just  now  than  this, 
which  almost  entirely  occupies  my  mind;  it  is  on  such 
occasions  as  this  that  one  feels  the  want  of  that  strong  faith 
which  can  look  beyond  the  tomb,  and  consider  earthly 
separations  and  misfortunes  as  matters  of  comparatively  utter 
unimportance.  

III. 

Faith  only  Support  under  AJfliction. 

1839.   Sept.  24.  Killigar. 
TuEiiE  is  no  more   sure  indication  of  a  religious  frame  of 
mind  than  a  disposition  to  believe— that  is,  a  temper  of  mind 
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"which  does  not  require  that  overwhelming  evidence  with 
respect  to  unseen  things  which  we  are  content  to  do  without 
in  matters  of  less  importance — a  disposition  so  intimately 
allied  to  all  holy  and  pious  feeling  as  to  account,,  in  a  great 
measure  at  leasts  for  God's  having  made  faith  the  test  and 
watchword  and  groundwork  of  the  Christian  religion  :  I 
thinkj  toOj  there  is  nothing  in  which  one  is  more  injured  by 
early  contact  with  the  world — that  is,  with  the  scoffing  and 
profligate  and  sensual  part  of  the  world — than  in  this,  that  one 
loses  all  that  freshness  and  candour  of  mind  which  gives  a 
predisposition  to  "  believe  all  things/'  and  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  hard,  suspicious,  cavilling  temper,  bad  enough  when 
applied  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  action,  but  most 
irreconcileable  with  the  humble  confiding  spirit  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  character.  I  was  led  to  this  train  of 
thought  by  the  observations  which  you  make  as  to  the  duty 
of  keeping  our  minds  fixed  constantly  on  an  immaterial 
futvu-ity  as  the  object  of  our  hopes  and  desires  and  the  goal 
of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  This  is,  of  course,  the  essence  of  all 
religion  ;  and  it  is  this,  this  subjection  of  the  palpable  to  the 
spiritual,  of  the  present  to  the  future,  which  makes  religion  so 
difficult  and  distasteful  to  man's  corrupt  nature.  Do  you 
not  find  a  great  diff'erence  in  yourself  when  alone  and  when 
in  the  world  ?  For  my  part  I  can  hardly  believe  myself  to 
be  the  same  person.  Here  among  my  books,  when  my  only 
companions  are  tlie  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  the  philoso- 
phers and  divines  of  old,  who  in  their  writings  at  least  seem  to 
have  got  over  all  the  obstacles  and  clogs  which  matter  throAvs 
round  spirit,  I  really  feel  as  if  I  could  do  so  too,  and  as  if  my 
greatest  happiness  Avould  be  to  lead  a  life  of  contemplation 
and  study  and  prayer,  till  I  became,  even  before  my  body's 
death,  almost  the  tenant  of  a  spiritual  world ;  but  then,  Avhen  I 
meet  with  "  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl,"  and  am  exposed 
to  the  amusements  and  temptations  of  the  world  again,  all 
"  longing  after  immortality  "  vanishes. 
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IV. 

Lfe  in  London. 

1839.   Sept.  30.   KilHgar. 

You  will  notj  I  hope,  give  up  your  plan  of  reading  law  in  Lon- 
don ;  I  am  sure  that  to  a  person  like  you_,  who  have  numerous 
cares  and  avocations  at  home,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult 
to  read  continuously  or  to  advantage  :  and  remember  that  now 
is  your  only  chance  for  this  kind  of  study  at  any  rate,  for  when 
you  have  a  wife  at  home,  I  feel  (as  Wynne  would  say)  that 
you  would  find  Lincoln^s  Inn  out  of  the  question.  I  confess 
for  my  own  part  I  like  London  extremely  in  all  its  aspects — 
in  November  fog  as  well  as  July  sun — and  the  better  in 
winter  because  there  is  the  less  to  regret  in  the  country.  I 
like  the  complete  independence  and  liberty  of  a  club  and 
lodging-life  ;  I  like  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  great  town,  and 
the  varied  aspect  under  which  human  life  and  human  nature 
present  themselves ;  and  I  like,  too,  being  in  the  centre  of 
politics,  where  each  hour  there  is  the  excitement  and  variety  of 
fresh  news,  and  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  actors  in  the  play. 
But  at  the  same  time  while  I  enjoy  all  this,  I  feel  how  danger- 
ous it  is  to  one's  better  part,  and  how  much  fitter  a  state  of 
mind  for  preparation  for  eternity  is  the  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity produced  by  a  life  of  retirement  and  contemplation. 
1  hope  and  trust  I  may  be  preserved  from  yielding  to  temp- 
tations which  to  me  are  very,  very  strong.  I  hope  to  be  in  town 
about  the  15th,  and  I  shall  look  out  immediately  for  a  lawyer 
to  engage  myself  with.  I  hope  you  have  not  been  suftering 
such  dreadful  weather  as  wx  have  here ;  such  a  harvest  has 
never  been  remembered  since  18  J  G,  and  then  it  was  followed 
by  famine  and  fever  ;  "  avertat  Jupiter  omen.'' 


Befins  to  discuss  General  Subjects. —  T/icori/  of  Allerjiance. 

1810.    Nov.  23.    Dublin. 

It  will  be  very  useful  to  both  of  us  occasionally  to  put 
upon  paper  our  ideas  on  the  subjects  you  refer  to,  about  which 
we  may  be  reading  or  thinking,   and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
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accept  your  challenge  so  to  do.  Have  you  Gibbon's  Miscel- 
laneous Works  ?  If  so^  just  read  bis  Autobiography.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  it  will  not  give  you  both  useful  hints  and 
much  encouragement.  But  to  come  to  the  points  mentioned 
in  your  letter.  The  only  analogy  I  perceive  between  the 
cases  of  marriage  and  allegiance  is,  that  in  both  cases  Scrip- 
ture lays  down  a  rule  in  ajoparoitl^  unqualified  terms,  and  we 
are  left  to  see  whether,  by  the  comparison  of  other  texts,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  reason  in  the  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
rule,  it  is  to  admit  of  any  deviation.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
marriage,  we  find  that  our  Saviour  excepts  "  the  cause  of  for- 
nication^'  when  laying  down  the  inviolability  of  the  tie.  (At 
the  same  time  I  should  have  strong  scruples  as  to  the  validity 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  divorce,  even  on  this  ground ;  and 
am  inclined  to  think  that  those  whom  the  Church,  as  an 
accredited  representative  of  God  upon  earth,  has  joined,  no 
purely  secular  tribunal  can  disjoin.)  In  the  case  of  allegiance, 
I  think  we  must  evidently  understand  "  the  power''  to  mean 
not  literally  might  or  brute  force,  but  the  laiofid  power  or  the 
power  in  its  laic  fid  exercise.  This  applies  to  all  forms  of 
government  equally ;  the  consuls  in  Rome,  the  senate  in 
Venice,  the  President  in  the  United  States,  just  as  much  as 
to  the  King  here  or  the  Emperor  in  Russia.  The  difficulty 
with  me  is  not  as  to  the  abstract  right  of  resisting  any  noto- 
rious violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  government  (for  thisj 
as  you  say,  would  be  to  make  all  constitutions  a  dead  letter), 
but,  1st,  in  the  right  of  the  subjects,  after  having  successfully 
resisted  such  violation,  to  alter  the  constitution  by  imposing 
more  stringent  ties  on  the  hands  of  the  governor ;  and 
2ndly,  in  their  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to  consider 
themselves  as  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
government  altogether,  and  free  to  choose  a  fresh  Sovereign 
and  create  a  fresh  constitution.  Now  these  rights,  I  confess, 
I  am  inclined  to  deny.  I  can  see  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for 
forcing  an  alteration  of  the  law  on  an  unwilling  ruler,  still 
less  for  considering  the  violation  of  the  law  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual as  an  abrogation  of  the  constitution  altogether;  and  it 
is  here,  I  tliink,  that  our  Revolutionists  were  wrong.    I  wouhl 
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go  along  with  them  in  saying  that  James_,  in  assuming  a  legis- 
lative power,  broke  expressed  as  well  as  implied  contracts, 
violated  the  fundamentals  of  that  constitution  from  which 
his  own  right  to  their  obedience  was  derived,  and  thereby 
forfeited  that  right ;  by  a  virtual  abdication  he  saved  them 
from  the  decision  of  the  difficult  question,  as  to  whether  that 
forfeiture  extended  beyond  the  unconstitutional  acts  wliich 
caused  it ;  but  I  maintain  that  nothing  which  he  did,  or  could 
do,  would  amount  to  an  abrogation  of  the  constitution,  so  as 
to  justify  the  people  in  altering  the  succession  and  making 
the  monarchy  virtually  elective.  If  by  his  abdication  the 
throne  become  vacant,  the  lawful  heir — that  is,  his  son — came 
into  it,  in  the  same  position,  under  the  same  constitution,  and 
possessing  the  same  rights  as  his  father  had  done,  and  there- 
fore I  think  the  regency  party  were  the  right- judging  and 
constitutional  politicians  of  the  day.  "We  must  put  totally 
out  of  view  the  consideration  of  consequences  in  this  question ; 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  man  may  only  use  lawful 
means  for  the  best  ends  :  that,  for  instance,  a  man  might  not 
perjure  himself,  though  by  so  doing  he  might  believe  he  could 
avert  the  downfall  of  Christianity  in  a  whole  kingdom ;  and, 
therefore,  all  the  excuses  made  for  the  conduct  of  those  who 
brought  in  a  foreign  family,  on  the  grounds  that  if  they  had 
not  done  so,  Protestantism  Avould  have  been  subverted,  seem 
to  rac  totally  beside  the  question.  All  we  have  to  do  with  is 
whctiicr  they  used  jn-sfifiahle  means  for  a  confessedly  good 
end  :  if  they  did  not,  they  were  Avrong ;  and  that  good  cftccts 
followed,  that  God  brought  good  out  of  evil,  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  case.  My  idea  is  this  :  if  we 
Avere  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  under  a  government  where 
there  is  no  constitutional  check  on  the  Sovereign,  to  every 
exercise  of  his  power  we  should  be  bound  to  submit  till  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  gave  us  a  peaceable  opportunity 
of  obtaining,  either  from  his  favour  or  convenience,  a  more 
libc!ral  constitution  ;  as  avc  live  under  a  government  where 
the  limits  of  the  king's  i)owers  and  rights  are  as  clearly  defnied 
as  those  of  any  other  magistrate,  to  those  limits  we  are  justi- 
fied in  confining  him.     The  present  dynasty  have  come   into 
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possession  on  a  Parliamentary  title  derived  from  express  con- 
tract, and  have  thereby  recognised  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
resist  a  violation  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  I  declare  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that  our  dangers  were  now  from  the  usurpations 
of  monarchical  power;  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  more 
tolerable  and  more  productive  of  happiness  to  individuals  than 
its  converse — the  arbitrary  power  of  a  democracy — and  this  I 
see  every  day  making  head  more  and  more.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  a  man  less  likely  to  be  a  loyal  subject  because  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  principles  on  which  that 
loyalty  rests,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried ;  but 
we  must  always  recollect  that,  to  justify  forcible  resistance, 
there  must  not  only  be  the  existence  of  the  abstract  right,  but 
a  fair  chauce  of  that  resistance  being  successful,  and  of  the 
result  being  so  much  preferable  to  the  present  state  of  things 
as  to  compensate  for  the  dreadful  evils  of  civil  war.  Who 
that  felt  this  would  be  too  prone  to  seek  for  an  excuse  to 
rebel  ?  I  do  not  admit  in  its  unqualified  extent  Hume's 
dictum,  that  rights  cannot  exist  without  remedies ;  many 
moral  rights  do  so  exist,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  the 
brute  creation,  or  of  slaves,  to  kind  treatment  by  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  right  only  which  unqualified  non- 
resistance  men  would  contend  for  on  the  part  of  all  subjects. 
/  think  that  British  subjects  have  further  rights,  namely 
legal  rights,  and  that  such  would  be  merely  nominal  without 
remedies.  Upon  this  all  my  reasoning  is  founded.  You  will 
find  the  subject  well  treated,  as  well  as  I  remember,  in  Burke's 
"  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ;"  only  he  does 
not  seem  to  me  inclined  to  admit  all  the  necessary  inferences 
from  his  principles.  I  have  written  so  much  more  diffusely 
than  I  intended  that  I  have  but  little  room  for  news.  I  have 
after  all  taken  ]Mrs.  Carroll's  lodgings,  and  now  that  I  have 
become  accustomed  to  their  "  shabby-genteel "  look,  and  put 
some  ncAv  furniture  into  them,  I  find  them  very  comfortable. 
They  look  very  well,  and  the  situation  is  most  convenient,  so 
I  shall  probal)ly  remain  there  for  some  time.  I  like  this  way 
of  life  well ;  you  know  I  always  advocated  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  a  town-lodging  life,  and  though  I  have  not 
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much  society  that  I  like,  and  wish  greatly  for  Prendergast  at 
hreakfast  and  you  at  dinner,  I  contrive  like  yourself  to 
make  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  ^'  dead'^  my  familiar  com- 
panions instead.  I  have  a  horse,  but  never  ride,  it  is  so  late 
when  one  comes  out  of  court;  and  I  shall  not  bring  him 
here  again.  I  sympathize  most  sincerely  with  your  Sister  and 
McGeachy  {on  the  death  of  their  child).  Harriet  writes  to 
me  to  say  that  she  had  been  at  Farnham  with  her  baby,  and 
thought  Lady  F.  looked  envious.  She  thought  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  balancing  of  troubles — ''Thou  hast  no  heir,  I  have 
no  inheritance ;"  and  I  verily  believe  that  human  nature  pro- 
claims the  first  evil  to  be  the  worst. 

I  shall  go  home  for  a  month  towards  the  latter  end  of  next 
week.  I  have  determined  on  going  Circuit  next  spring,  great  as 
the  bore  of  it  will  be.  I  am  sure  one  picks  up  much  practical 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  gains  an  insight  into  the  state 
of  the  country,  by  attending  assizes,  such  as  can  be  had  nowhere 
else.  I  agree  with  you  completely  about  the  New  Poor  Law; 
the  hardships  upon  individuals  may  be  great,  but  the  impractl- 
cahHifi/ofdi  system  Avhich  would  provide  for  all  cases  of  virtuous 
poverty  is  proved  by  experience.  The  evil  is  in  the  artificial 
high-pressure  system  under  which  we  live,  which  gives  birth 
to  the  most  dangerous  extremes  of  luxury  and  pauperism.  I 
wish  we  were  less  powerful  and  more  simple,  that  our  national 
wealth  were  less  and  better  distributed,  but  it  cannot  be  now 
so.  Put  your  notes  on  what  you  read  occasionally  under  the 
escort  of  a  queen's  head,  and  send  them  to  me  with  or  without 
news  ;  I  am  always  glad  to  get  them.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
my  Uncle  is  nearly  sure  to  be  elected  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

I  am  going  to  see  the  Poor-house  here  to-morrow,  and  will 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  it. 

The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  about  political  reading 
is  to  get  Burke  tnj  heart,  allowing  for  occasional  inconsis- 
tencies with  his  own  })rinciplcs  produced  by  his  having 
acted  so  long  Mith  the  Foxitc  party,  and  becoming  com- 
mitted to  their  inrasures — allowing  also  for  his  not  having 
deep  or  sound  views  of  Church  matters;  he  seems  to  have  treated 
the    Church   merely  in   the  view  of  its  Ijcing  a  part  of  the 
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British  Constitution.  I  think,  however,  that  he  and  Claren- 
don are  by  far  the  greatest  political  writers  we  have.  The 
principles  of  the  latter  are,  perhaps,  even  better  than  Burke's, 
but  of  course  he  is  not  half  so  good  a  writer. 


VI. 

0)1  Whig  Principles y  and  on  Party. 

1840.   Dec.  14.    KilHgar. 

I  WILL  try,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  answer  one  or  two 
of  your  questions,  though  they  are  of  a  nature  to  require,  if 
justice  were  done  them,  long  and  deep  consideration.  I  do 
not  qnife  agree  with  you  in  what  you  lay  down  as  the  funda- 
mental error  of  whig  principles,  that  is,  I  think  that  your 
idea  is  the  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth,  and  that  this  error 
is  but  one  of  the  results  of  a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
principle  ;  this  principle  I  conceive  to  be  (to  define  it  strictly) 
t/ie  derivation  of  potcer  from  heloio.  I  will  try  to  explain  "what 
I  mean.  This  principle  places  the  well-spring  of  authority 
(the  apx*?  £s«a"''ac)  i'^  ourselves,  makes  individual  opinion  the 
test  of  truth,  and  loads  us  to  look  inwards  and  downwards  for 
a  law,  instead  of  to  a  positive,  external,  independent  agency, 
derived  from  God,  and  making  itself  known  and  felt  in  various 
ways  indeed,  but  always  totally  independent  of  the  judgment, 
or  feeling,  or  opinion  of  individuals,  and  as  unalterable  as 
they  are  fluctuating.  See  how  widely  this  root  of  error 
l)ranches  out.  In  politics  its  obvious  tendency — I  do  not  say 
this  tendency  will  always  be  carried  out — will  be  to  democracy 
as  opposed  to  monarchy  (for  "  the  people  is  the  source  of 
power"),  and  to  movement  and  change  as  opposed  to  conser- 
vation (for  if  prescription  and  establishment  are  not  allowed 
to  be  a  law,  people  will  ahvays  imagine  that  they  can  improve 
upon  the  existing  state  of  things)  ;  in  religion  it  leads  to 
dissent  as  ojjposed  to  catholicity,  and  to  infidelity  as  opposed 
to  revealed  religion  (for  what  is  the  use  of  positive  creeds, 
Avhen  whatever  seems  to  each  individual  to  be  right  is  right 
to  him  !')  ;    in  philosophy  to  vague  theory   as  opposed  to  ex- 
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perience  of  results  (for  what  is  tinsxipported  theory  but  opinion, 
and  what  are  results  but  the  operation  of  God's  law  expressed 
in  his  works  ?)  ;  indeed  I  am  convinced  the  habit  of  mind  thus 
engendered  may  be  traced  in  all  the  innovations  and  improve- 
ments of  the  day,  in  the  exaltation  of  manufactures  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture,  in  the  attempt  of  universal  secular 
education,  in  the  collection  of  men  into  towns  instead  of 
leaving  them  under  the  influence  of  local  superiors,  in  the 
universal  mania  (as  you  so  justly  express  it),  for  bettering  our 
condition,  instead  of  calmly  and  contentedly  performing  its 
duties.  Now  the  misfortune  of  the  last  century  was  that 
whig  principles  were  universally  received  among  statesmen. 
True,  they  were  modified  and  restrained  by  the  weight  of  old 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  habits,  by  the  yet  remaining 
power  of  the  crown  and  the  overwhelming  political  influence 
given  to  the  aristocracy  by  the  nomination  borough  system  ; 
but  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  leaven  was  gradually 
pervading  the  mass,  and  that  the  immense  advances  made  by 
the  democracy  in  the  present  day  are  but  the  legitimate 
results  of  the  principles  advocated  by  men  of  all  parties, 
whether  they  called  themselves  old  or  new  Whigs,  court  or 
country,  from  the  time  of  Walpole's  accession  to  power.  The 
only  exception  to  this  universal  Avhiggism  is  Burke ;  this 
may  appear  a  paradox,  but  I  think  no  one  can  read  Burke's 
writings  without  perceiving  that,  connected  as  he  was  with 
whig  associates,  fettered  as  he  was  by  early  prejudices  and 
names  and  party  watclnvords  to  the  whig  side,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  to  the  principles  of  whiggism  he  was  a  decided 
enemy,  and  this  more  and  more  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and 
especially  after  he  had  burst  the  trammels  Avliich  had  bound 
him  to  the  partij.  It  is  true  that  this  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  party  by  whose  name  he  called  himself  led 
him  into  many  inconsistencies  ;  while  he  argued  irresistibly 
against  all  the  deductions  whicii  I  have  enumerated  as  fol- 
lowing from  whig  premises,  he  was  debarred  from  boldly 
denying  the  premises  themselves,  and  consequently,  in  study- 
ing his  works,  we  must  not  be  startled  by  finding  here  and 
there  a  paragraph  about  popular  riglits,  lil)crties,  and  privileges 
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which  would  come  with  a  better  grace  from  the  pen  of  a  Fox 
or  an  Erskine  :  but  look  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  if  Burke  had  lived  one  hundred  years  earlier, 
he  would  have  avowed  the  High-Church  principles  of  Claren- 
don, if  fifty  years  later,  those  of  Gladstone.  You  ask  me 
whether  I  can  go  along  with  Burke  in  the  sentence  you  quote, 
"  Political  problems,  &c.^^  I  answer,  in  an  unqualified  sense 
certainly  not ;  in  the  sense  which  Burke  had  in  view  when 
writing  it  I  certainly  can.  When  an  express  command  from 
God  supervenes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  :  we  are  no  longer 
to  calcvilate  or  argue — we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  ; 
but  except  in  such  cases,  and  they  are  rare  (I  mean  cases  are 
rare  where  a  divine  command  can  be  obviously  applied  to 
existing  circumstances),  I  can  imagine  no  rule  in  politics  but 
expediency  in  a  large  sense.  Let  us  see  whom  Burke  was 
arguing  with :  with  men  who,  like  Tom  Paine,  maintained 
that  every  man  is  born  to  the  possession  of  certain  abstract 
rights — as  to  freedom,  equality,  political  power,  &c. ;  that 
these  rights  are  independent  of  and  superior  to  positive  law, 
and  may  be  asserted  by  the  possessor  whenever  he  has  the 
power,  Avithout  reference  to  circumstances  or  consequences  of 
any  kind.  All  this  Burke  denied ;  "Theremay  be  such  rights,^' 
he  said — I  am  not  quoting  his  Avords  but  the  spirit  of  his  argu- 
ment— "or  there  may  not ;  you  may  assert  them  and  I  may 
deny  tlicm,  but  we  can  never  get  a  step  farther  in  the  contro- 
versy ;  they  are  and  can  be  founded  on  no  other  ground,  and 
tried  by  no  other  test,  than  each  man's  feeling  and  opinion  that 
he  possesses  them  ;  and  therefore  I  say  that  to  base  legislation 
u])on  them — that  is,  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  them, 
without  reference  to  vested  rights  and  to  the  general  good — 
is  most  unsafe,  unjust,  and  unwise."  Let  us  take  an  instance, 
the  strongest  perhaps  which  the  advocates  of  such  rights  could 
find,  and  canvass  it  — the  question  of  slavery.  All  men,  says 
one  theorist,  arc  ])y  nature  free  :  a  man  has  from  liis  birth  a 
rhjht  to  liljcrty,  and  you  are  therefore  committing  or  per- 
mitting an  liijadlce  if  you  do  not  instantaneously  burst  his 
bonds.  Never  mind  what  the  consequences  of  his  emancipa- 
tion   mav    be — liis    own   condition    mav    be  deteriorated,    a 
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universal  war  or  massacre  may  be  the  consequence ;  witli 
this  we  have  nothing  to  do — the  existence  of  a  single  slave  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  this  inalienable  right  of 
man  to  freedom — -fiat  justitla,  mat  cceliim  ;  that  slave  has  a 
right  to  assert^  and  you  have  no  right  to  refuse,  immediate 
and  unconditional  manumission.  To  such  arguments  I  would 
reply,  in  the  spirit  of  Biirke,  ''  Your  claim  I  disallow,  your 
right  I  deny.  Revelation  nowhere  says  that  slavery  is  a 
state  in  itself  unlawful,  and  where  revelation  is  silent  I  know 
nothing  of  such  abstract  rights  as  you  contend  for ;  I  wish, 
as  well  as  you,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  upon  what 
grounds  ?  upon  the  ground  of  expediency ,  upon  the  ground 
of  its  results  ;  because  I  think  it  tends  to  produce  cruelty  in 
the  masters,  degradation  and  misery  in  the  slaves ;  because 
true  political  economy  tells  me  that  free  labour  is  more  pro- 
ductive than  slave  labour;  because,  in  short,  I  believe  the  con- 
sequences of  the  system  are  bad ;  but,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, these  bad  consequences  may  be  overbalanced  by  leorse 
consequences  on  the  other  side;  itmay  be  better  to  allow  slavery 
with  all  its  abuses  to  exist  than  that  its  abolition  should  give 
rise  to  a  famine  or  a  massacre  of  the  population  of  a  country; 
in  a  word,  I  strike  a  balance  of  the  benefits  and  the  evils  on 
both  sides,  and  decide  accordingly." 

I  have  been  rather  prolix  in  my  illustration,  but  I  thought 
it  would  give  the  best  idea  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  Burke's 
theory  of  results  as  the  test  of  political  measures  instead  of 
imaginary  rights.  The  expressed  will  of  God  is,  of  course, 
jH'cdominant  over  both. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  say  a  word  to  you  upon  the  subject 
of  joining  a  ji^f/y,  that  is,  of  supporting  generally  the  mea- 
sures recommended  and  brought  forward  by  a  certain 
set  of  men,  and  of  assisting  those  men  in  the  attainment 
and  preservation  of  power.  Such  aline  of  conduct  I  fully 
believe  to  be  al)solutely  necessary  for  any  one  who  wants 
to  be  generally  useful.  Having  once  made  up  your 
mind  which  of  the  great  parties  which  divide  the  state 
is,  on  the  v/iute,  the  most  deserving  of  your  confidence, 
you    should  support  them  on  all  occasions  where  a  positive 
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and  applicable  command  of  God  does  not  interfere  (which, 
as  I  said  before,  is  seldom  the  case) ;  to  this  extent  here, 
as  in  every  other  case  of  submission  to  authority,  you 
must  reserve  an  ultimate  right  of  private  judgment ;  the  more 
cautiously  you  exercise  it  the  better  temper  you  Avill  show, 
but  it  must  be  and  ought  to  be  the  last  appeal.  In  the  im- 
mense majority  of  cases  I  am  sure  you  are  hound  in  duty  to 
promote  as  far  as  you  can  the  great  principles  which  you  be- 
lieve the  party  you  attach  yourself  to  are  advocating,  by  a 
deference  upon  matters  of  detail  to  the  general  opinion,  I 
was  going  to  enlarge  upon  this,  my  favourite  principle,  of 
"  men  not  measures,"  and  the  necessity  of  being  a  ''  party 
man,"  when  I  bethought  myself,  fortunately,  that,  as  Puff 
says  in  the  Critic,  my  mighty  master  thought  of  the  same 
thing  before  me,  and  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you 
to  him.  Read  carefully  and  weigh  well,  I  beseech  you,  the 
last  five  or  six  pages  of  "  Thoughts  upon  the  Present  Discon- 
tents," beginning  at  the  paragraph  "  This  cabal  has,  with 
great  success,  &c."  The  pamphlet  is  one  of  his  earliest  and 
most  whiggish  publications,  but  this  part  is  invaluable.  The 
man  who  professes  to  stand  alone,  to  decide  for  himself  liow 
he  Avill  vote  upon  every  question,  exclusively  upon  his  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  that  question,  and  without  considering  what 
effect  liis  vote  may  have  upon  the  general  interests  of  the 
party  which  he  believes  to  be  generally  right,  is  a  Avorse  than 
useless,  he  is  an  injurious,  public  man.  Even  supposing  him 
to  be  invariably  right,  instead  of,  as  he  must  be,  generally 
wrong,  I  allirm  that  he  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  I 
greatly  fear  that  he  is,  according  to  my  definition,  a  Whig : 
nevertheless  we  must  support  him ;  better  an  old  Whig  than 
a  modern  Radical.  Always  strike  your  balance,  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  parliamentary  prospects,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  filling  weltXXxo.  most  enviable 
situation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  of  a  conscientious  in- 
tellectual English  country  gentleman.  Be  satisfied  to  go 
fair  and  softly ;  there  is  surely  no  necessity  for  giving  a 
resume  o^  your  political  opinions  to  every  one  of  your  con- 
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stituents ;  deal  in  generalities,  and  look  about  you  a  little 
before  you  express  opinions  on  individual  subjects.  I  long 
to  see  your  address — commit  yourself  as  little  as  possible.  If 
you  should  happen  to  change  your  opinions  in  future,  you 
will  find  any  strong  profession  you  may  have  made  a  mill- 
stone about  your  neck ;  and  remember,  vagueness  in  language 
by  no  means  induces  indecision  in  conduct.  Shall  we  meet 
in  February  ?  Three  weeks'  quiet  at  Oxford  would  be  delight- 
ful, though  you  might  not  take  an  interest  in  my  hobby — the 
Oxford  Tract  controversy. 


VII. 

Fragment  on  reading  History. 

You  ask  me  to  advise  you  about  reading,  and  to  give  you 
my  opinion  of  Hume  and  Smollett ;  my  own  experience  leads 
me  to  think  that  these  abridgments,  or  rather  compen- 
diums,  of  history  leave  so  fleeting  an  impression  on  the  mind 
as  to  be  of  very  little  use,  but  others  may  not  find  it  so.  In 
my  opinion,  the  best  way  by  far  is  thoroughly  to  get  up  the 
most  important  periods,  such  as  the  Rebellion,  Revolutions 
(French  and  English),  Reformation  in  England  and  abroad, 
&c.,  reading  authors  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  any 
contemporary  memoirs  or  correspondence  which  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  subject,  and,  aftenvards,  read  the  general 
view  which  connects  these.  Hume's  style  is  inimitable,  but 
he  is  not  trustworthy  or  accurate ;  Smollett's  work  is  a  dry 
compilation  from  the  newspapers,  without  either  interest  or 
authority,  except  as  a  mere  register  of  well-known  facts.  I 
know  no  plcasanter  or  more  profitable  way  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  George  II. 's  reign  than  by  read- 
ing "  Walpole's  Correspondence."  Of  George  III.'s  reign 
there  is  absolutely  no  decent  account ;  that  by  Belshara,  the 
Socinian  controversialist,  is  as  bad  in  execution  as  in  princi- 
ple ;  you  must  l)c  content  to  get  at  it  indirectly  from  bio- 
graphy, letters,  speeches,  &c.  (unless  from  the  ''  Annual  Re- 
gister"). The  two  first  volumes  of  Scott's  "Napoleon"  give 
the  best  account  I  know  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  of 
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the  French  Revolution,  and  '^  Alison's  History"  is  a  mine  of 
reference,  though  I  fear  you  would  think  it  too  long  to  read 
through  (at  least,  I  should,  if  it  had  not  come  out  in  separate 
volumes  and  tempted  me) ;  the  part  which  treats  of  British 
parliamentary  history,  finance,  &c.,  is,  however,  well  worth  a 
careful  perusal.  I  never  read  "  Lingard,"  but  I  should 
think  some  whig  book,  such  as  ''  Brodie"  or  "  Hallam^' 
Mould  be  a  better  correction  to  "  Hume/'  I  must  repeat 
that  I  should  far  prefer  getting  up  important  periods  tho- 
roughly, and  reading  all  sorts  of  writers  about  them,  to 
working  through  Smollett's  "  Gazettes  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  Battles,"  &c.  Suppose  now,  in  the  case  of  the 
Revolution,  you  read  Dalrymple's  "Memoirs,  with  Appendix," 
Fox's  '^  Fragment,"  Pusey's  "  Sermon  on  the  Fifth  of  No- 
vember," or  any  other  High-Church  comment  on  the  affair, 
and  top  up  with  Hume's  sketch ;  these  are  all  quite  short, 
might  easily  be  mastered,  and  would  leave  you  such  a  fami- 
liarity with  every  side  and  turn  of  the  subject,  that  you 
could  then  arrange  and  fix  your  own  conclusions,  and  exer- 
cise yourself  by  putting  them  on  paper. 


VIII. 

On  mij  Sister,  2Irs.  JlcGeacIifs,  Dentil. 

1841.  Jan.  10.  17,  Eatchelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 
I  WAS  most  grieved  to  receive  your  melancholy  news — 
grieved  for  you  and  all  those  that  the  departing  spirit  leaves 
Ijehind ;  for  most  truly  and  heartily  do  I  agree  with  you 
when  you  say  that  to  one  in  her  frame  of  mind  it  is  indeed  a 
blessed  thing  to  die.  Every  year,  every  day,  do  I  more 
deeply  feel  that  this  life  is  not  worth  living  for,  and  that  any 
one  who  docs  not  habitually  look  forward  to  the  grave  as 
the  gate  of  his  prison-house,  the.  goal  of  his  race,  can  have  no 
happiness  even  here.  Yet  how  few  there  are,  avIio,  even 
when  convinced  of  this,  do  not  shrink  from  tlie  passage  of 
the  valley.  I  tliink  illness  enables  one  to  overcome  this 
earthly  feeling;  1  hope  so,  at  least,  and  really  at  times  I  do 
feel  willing  to   make  the  experiment, — but  then  the  awful 
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thought  recurs :  Have  I  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  ? 
Have  I  repented^  believed,  obeyed?  And  then  one  longs 
for  more  time.  It  is  very  wholesome  and  useful  to  dwell  on 
the  thought  of  death,  and  such  warnings  as  you  have  now, 
and  I  have  had  lately,  bring  home  its  reality  to  one's  own 
breast  better  than  a  thousand  sermons.  Let  me  hear  fi-om 
you  soon  again.  I  feel  for  you,  thrown,  in  your  present 
state  of  mind,  into  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  election  dinners 
and  the  contact  of  men  to  whom  the  wretched  transitory 
rattle  of  this  world's  toys  is  all  in  all.  How  is  McGeachy  ? 
He,  I  trust,  has  the  best,  the  only  consolation,  in  that  faith 
which  triumphs  over  death. 


IX. 

Circuit. 


1841.  March  23.  Killigar. 
I  TOOK  advantage  of  a  week's  interval  between  two  circuit 
towns  which  I  wanted  to  be  present  at,  and  ran  over  from 
Belfast  to  Edinburgh  by  Glasgow.  I  need  hardly  say  how 
delighted  and  astonished  I  was  at  the  former ;  to  say  I  have 
never  seen  any  town  to  compare  with  it  is  nothing ;  I  really 
cannot  imagine  any  more  striking  and  picturesque.  The 
circuit  from  its  novelty  was  rather  amusing  at  first,  but  I  got 
very  tired  of  it  before  it  was  over ;  the  dinners  used  to  present 
scenes  reminding  me  strongly  of  the  accounts  one  reads  of 
American  table  tVhotes.  There  was  one  painfully  interesting 
trial  for  the  murder  of  an  "  agriculturist,"  imported  by  a 
gentleman  in  Armagh  to  improve  his  estate ;  the  details  were 
most  horrible,  it  being  evident  that  the  murder  was  not  the 
result  of  private  malice,  but  the  execution  of  a  judicial  sen- 
tence. Tlie  murderer  was  most  clearly  identified,  but  from 
the  crown  giving  up  its  right  to  challenge  jurors,  the  ]msoner 
lias  now  only  to  challenge  up  to  one  safe  num,  /.  e.  brother 
liibbonman,  and  he  may  laugh  at  the  whole  court.  Such 
was  the  ease  here  :  eleven  jurors  Avere  for  conviction,  the 
twelfth,  however,  stood  out,  and  after  being  confined  all 
night,  the  judge  discharged  them  without  a  verdict.  Such 
is  the  almost  universal  working   of  the  law  here.     If  you 
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look  over  the  Irish  criminal  trials  at  the  last  assizes,  I 
venture  to  say  you  will  hardly  find  one  conviction  in  ten 
prosecutions  when  the  case  bears  anything  of  a  political  or 
religious  character ;  and  every  day's  Gazette  shows  the  result 
of  the  impunity  of  the  guilty  in  fresh  crimes,  while  the 
Government  and  their  supporters  actually  have  the  audacity 
to  quote  the  paucity  of  convictions  as  a  proof  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country.  Adieu  !  Let  me  know  how  you  are, 
and  what  you  are  about. 


X. 

Tracts  for  the  Times. 

1841.  March  29.  Killigar. 
I  ADMIRE  the  spirit  in  which  you  speak  of  discussions  upon 
difficult  points,  either  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  but  I  think 
that  a  reluctance  to  enter  upon  such  topics  may  be  carried 
too  far ;  we  are  desired  "  not  to  receive  every  spirit,  but  to 
try  the  spirits,  w^hether  they  be  of  God,''  and  to  "  prove  all 
things"  before  we  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Many  of 
the  questions  at  present  under  discussion  are,  I  think,  intimately 
connected  with  the  duties  and  practice  of  individual  Chris- 
tians, so  I  really  think  we  have  unconsciously  slid  into  such 
extremely  lax  notions  upon  what  are  commonly  called  Church 
matters,  that  a  movement  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  at 
Oxford  had  become  absolutely  necessary,  and  has  been,  in 
spite  of  the  disputes  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  Church.  You  must  not  think,  from  what  I  have 
said,  tliat  I  am  an  unqualified  admirer  of  the  Tracts,  and  all 
the  doctrines  contained  in  them ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
the  ^vriters  have,  by  a  perhaps  natural  reaction  from  what  they 
perceived  to  be  the  rationalistic  and  latitudinarian  tendency 
of  the  age,  been  driven  in  many  instances  to  a  contrary  ex- 
cess, and  I  am  sure  that  in  many  of  their  views  they  approxi- 
mate fully  as  mucli  to  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to  the  Church 
of  England;  but  still  I  like,  on  the  Avhole,  the  tendenci/  of  their 
writings.  I  prefer  superstition  to  scepticism,  an  undue  regard 
to  forms  to  a  neglect  of  them,  and  I  think  the  spirit  of  the 
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age  so  mucli  more  inclined  to  Ultra-Protestant  than  to  Roman 
Catholic  errors,  that  I  look  with  less  apprehension  on  Avhat 
seems  to  savour  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  If  you  wish 
to  read  a  summary  of  the  principal  points  in  dispute  without 
working  through  the  Tracts,  I  recommend  to  you  Pusey's 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  particularly  a  sermon  of 
Dr.  Hookas  on  Tradition,  preached  at  an  ordination  held  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  best  short  thing  on  the  other  side 
is  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Miller,  master  of  Ai'magh  School,  which 
I  think  takes  very  fair  and  moderate  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
judge.  Church  of  England  ground;  but  read  the  others /;•*/', 
the  three  will  not  take  you  three  days.  You  may  like  to  see 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Oxford  movement ;  it  is  de- 
tailed, in  a  letter  from  jNIr.  Percival,  in  the  paper  I  send  you. 


XI. 

Sewell  and  Ms  Irish  College  of  St.  Columla. 

18L1.  April  17.  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 
Sf:wELL  Avas  over  here  last  week  for  a  few  days ;  he  is  most 
anxious  and  sanguine  about  the  projected  institution  [tchich 
lecame  St.  Colauiha  Colle/je],  The  plan  of  it  seems  to  be 
tliis :  they  Avant  to  establish  a  seminary  to  be  situated  in 
some  Irish-speaking  district,  where  boys  may  receive  an 
education  with  a  view  to  becoming  ministers  for  the  Irish- 
speaking  population ;  from  this  seminary  they  would  proceed 
in  the  usual  course  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  steps 
would  be  taken  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  completing 
the  course  of  instruction  which  they  would  have  begun. 
There  is  already  an  Irish  profcssorsliip  tlicre,  mIucIi  might  be 
rendered  efficient,  and  they  liopc  to  establish  exhibitions  for 
the  pupils  of  their  school.  Subordinate  to  tliis  main  ol)ject 
woidd  be  that  of  training  and  keeping  in  operation  a  superior 
class  of  catechists  in  tlie  rank  of  tlic  ordinary  artisans  and 
labourers  of  the  country,  wlio  might  he  of  use  as  pioneers  for 
the  authorized  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  mix  with  the 
population  in  a  way  wliich  it  is  impossible  for  the  others  to 
do  to  the  same  extent.     These  last  sliould  of  course  be  under 
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strict  superintendence,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
did  not  start  as  "  preachers  on  their  own  account."  The  site 
has  not  yet  been  fixed  on,  but  they  have  been  successful  be- 
yond their  expectations  in  collecting  funds  and  procuring 
promising  members  for  their  future  stafi".  The  Primate  has 
taken  the  matter  up,  as  is  his  wont,  most  warmly  and  cordially, 
and  many  others  high  in  station,  both  among  the  clergy  and 
laity.  They  have  already,  though  no  "  appeal  to  the  public" 
has  been  made,  got  nearly  3000^.,  and  promised  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  between  200*^.  and  300/.  a-year,  and  they 
fully  anticipate  being  ena])led  to  carry  out  their  plans  on  a 
large  scale.  All  details  are  as  yet  subject  to  revision,  but  I 
think  the  idea  of  the  scheme  excellent.  Alas  !  that  it  should 
not  have  been  dated  three  hundred  years  earlier ;  if  it  had 
been,  who  knows  how  much  guilt  and  blood  might  have  been 
spared  to  both  countries. 


XII, 

On  the  Irish  Registration  Bill. 

1841.  May  8.  Dublin. 
We  are  all  in  a  fever  of  expectation  here,  waiting  for 
the  last  night^s  debate  [on  Irish  Begistration'] .  The  Con- 
servatives Avrite  in  high  spirits  from  London,  but  till  they 
actually  arc  in  office  I  shall  never  believe  them  again.  It 
seems  that  a  dissolation  cannot  take  place,  whichever  party 
are  in,  till  after  the  5th  July,  or  at  least  till  after  the  neces- 
sary bills  regulating  the  customs,  &c.,  have  been  passed,  but 
I  should  think  there  must  be  an  election  in  summer.  I, 
alas  !  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  further  than 
that  I  suppose  I  should  have  to  stay  and  register  my  small 
votes  in  Lcitrim  and  Dublin  on  the  right  side.  I  see  no 
prospect  at  all  of  an  opening  to  Parliament,  so  I  must  only 
bide  my  time.  I  think  if  the  registration  Avere  put  on  a 
satisfactory  footing  I  might  have  a  chance  in  my  own  county, 
where  they  arc  always  wanting  me  to  stand,  but  at  present 
success  would  be  too  doubtful  to  warrant  so  great  an  outlay 
as  would  be  necessary.     It  is  totally  impossible  to  calculate 
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what  would  be  the  effect  of  Lord  Stanley's  Bill  on  the  num- 
bers of  the  electors ;  but  whatever  it  would  be,  the  framers 
of  the  Reform  Bill  cannot  complain  of  it,  as  the  whole  and 
sole  object  of  it  is  to  prevent  fraudulent  claimants  from  obtain- 
ing the  franchise — that  franchise  itself  not  being  meddled 
with  at  all.  If  its  practical  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the 
number  of  electors,  that  only  proves  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  those  who  now  possess  the  franchise  have  no  right  to 
do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious 
than  to  compare  the  number  of  electors  with  the  population 
in  Ireland  and  in  England  respectively,  and  then  argue  that 
because  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  smaller 
here  than  there,  therefore  the  franchise  ought  to  be  propor- 
tionably  enlarged.  The  whole  principle  upon  which  political 
power  is  made  (as  it  is  under  our  constitution)  dependent 
upon  property  at  all  is  this,  that  persons  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  property  are  likely  to  be  better  qualified,  by  the 
stake  they  have  in  the  country,  and  consequent  interest  in  its 
well-being,  by  the  superior  education  and  intelligence  usually 
attendant  upon  the  station  in  society  which  the  possession 
of  property  confers,  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  surely  not  an  arbitrary  separation  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  whole  population,  which  proportion  is  to  be 
preserved  according  as  that  population  increases  or  diminishes, 
vrithout  reference  to  any  peculiar  qualification  whatever.  Now 
if  the  class  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  property,  and 
consequently  likely  to  possess  the  qualifications  which  are 
supposed  to  attend  upon  property,  be  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  population  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  surely  there 
is  no  hardship  in  permitting  the  number  of  electors  to  remain 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  non-electors.  If  a 
man  possessing  property  worth  £5  a  year  in  England  is  not 
considered  likely  to  make  a  proper  recipient  of  political 
power,  what  is  there  to  make  it  likely  that  a  man  possessing 
that  amount  in  Ireland  would  be  so  ?  The  fact  is  that  the 
possession  of  a  vote  by  such  a  class  as  Lord  ]\Torpcth's  bill 
Avould  have  admitted  would  be  anything  but  a  boon  to  them  ; 
they  would  be,  as  the  10s.  freeholders  were  formerly,  nothing 
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but  passive  victims  to  be  quarrelled  for  by  the  priests  and  the 
landlords,  and  sure  to  be  bullied,  perhaps  ruined,  by  one  side 
or  the  other,  whichever  way  they  voted.  All  history,  as  well 
as  one^s  own  experience,  tells  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  lowest  class  of  Irish  peasantry  they  are  the  most  unfit 
depositaries  of  political  power  that  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  you  must  first  civalize  them,  instruct  them,  open  their 
minds,  and  then  talk  of  enlarging  the  franchise.  I  am  sure 
any  one  who  knows  the  sort  of  men  who  have  it  now,  would 
say  we  have  gone  quite  low  enougli. 


XIII. 

Country  Business  and  Sport. 

1842.  Jan.  3.  Killigar. 
I  BELIEVE  I  shall  be  here  for  two  or  three  months  alone.  I 
shall  not  be  sorry  for  this,  as  I  shall  be  necessarily  to  a 
certain  degree  my  father's  locum  tenens  in  his  absence, 
attend  on  the  grand  jury,  &c.,  which  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  county, 
and  acquiring  some  little  practical  knowledge  of  country 
business,  of  which  I  am  now  (to  compensate  for  the  book- 
knowledge  you  envy  me)  as  ignorant  as  a  child.  I  find  very 
few  woodcocks  here,  but  I  reconcile  myself  to  the  deficiency 
with  a  most  philosophical  resignation.  I  suppose  the  true 
instinctive  love  of  sport,  the  ardour  for  hunting  down  one's 
prey,  does  not  often  last  in  civilized  communities  after  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  It  is  too  purely  animal.  The  pride  of 
skill,  and  the  want  of  an  object  for  exercise,  prevent  men 
from  giving  up  field-sports,  but  the  passion  is  quite  a  dift'creut 
one,  at  least  I  feel  it  so.  I  will  go  to  London  for  February 
and  March  ;  however,  I  should  prefer  a  sejour  there  later  in 
the  season,  when  more  of  my  friends  are  in  town.  All  here 
desire  the  kind  wishes  of  the  season.  I  surmise  that  iSioi 
will  be  an  important  year  for  us.  May  it  be  at  least  a  profit- 
able one,  whetlicr  we  live  or  die. 
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XIV. 

Alone  at  Killigar — Reflections. 

1842.   Feb.  10.   Killigar. 

I  AM  just  now  playing  viceroy  at  Killigar  in  the  absence  of 
my  family,  and  pretty  solitary,  as  you  may  imagine.  I  read 
and  write  all  the  morning,  and  then  go  out  and  shoot  my 
dinner ;  the  only  thing  I  dislike  in  this  way  of  life  is  that 
I  find  great  diflSculty,  particularly  after  taking  much  exercise, 
in  keeping  awake  after  dinner ;  however,  my  evenings  will  be 
more  lively,  when  my  Sister  and  O'Brien  return  to  their 
cottage  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  they  have  been  for 
some  time  on  a  visit.  Thank  you  for  j^our  note  from  the 
House  of  Commons;  whenever  anything  turns  up  worth 
putting  upon  paper,  I  wish  you  would  cheer  my  solitude  with 

it.     I  have  just   heard  from that  he  is  on  the  point  of 

starting  for  the  Continent,  where  he  is  to  live  for  three  or 
four  years.  Imagine  what  a  life  !  to  lounge  and  smoke  away 
his  days  in  some  provincial  town  of  France  or  Italy.  As  I  tell 
him,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  clearing  ground  in  the  back- 
woods of  America;  however,  so  it  is,  and  as  I  should  like  to 
shake  hands  with  him  before  his  departure,  I  intend  to  pro- 
ceed to  London  immediately  after  our  assizes  (at  which  I  am 
to  attend  as  a  Grand  Juror)  are  over,  i.e.,  about  the  28th, 
or  1st  of  March.  I  anticipate  much  satisfaction  in  a  daily 
talk  with  you  about  men  and  things  over  our  quiet  dinner  at 
the  Carlton.  It  is  very  odd  that  they  will  not  apjioint  to 
our  vacant  Ijishoprick ;  I  believe  it  Avill  be  given  to  Dean 
O'Brien,  a  very  good  and  clever  man,  but  ultra-Low-Churcli. 
I  greatly  fear  that  these  are  the  principles  most  acceptable  at 
head  quarters.  Lady  De  Grey  said  to  my  jMother,  "I  am 
sorry  to  liear  your  Son-in-law  is  a  dreadfid  Puseyite " 
(whieli,  by  tlie  bye,  lie  is  not).  However  this  is  better  than 
the  "■  Whateleiau  "  scliool  of  the  last  men.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  know  wlictlier  anything',  and  what,  Avill  be  done 
about  1  Education  in  Ireland.  I  suppose  at  present  Corn 
Laws  absorl)  everything  else  with  you ;  I  thought  of  you 
last  night,  and  of  the  agitation  and  excitement  by  which  you 
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Avere  surrounded,  as  I  sat  over  my  fire  with  a  German  play 
in  my  band — the  very  antipodes  of  all  that  is  real  and  practical 
in  life — and  I  must  say  I  was  unpoetical  enough  to  envy  you. 
I  look  out  anxiously  for  Saturday's  newspaper  with  the 
result.  I  greatly  fear  a  Conservative  outcry,  and  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  at  a  "  split."  We  must  hope  for  the  best, 
however,  but  I  am  certain  Sir  Robert  is  just  what  you  once 
so  happily  described  ]\IcGeachy  as  being — a  Whig  by 
nature,  a  Tory  by  circumstances. 


XV. 

Studies,  Classical  and  Mathematical. 

1842.  May  24.  Killigar. 
It  is  certaiidy  very  disinterested  in  me  to  rejoice  so  much 
in  30ur  marriage,  for  I  must  necessarily  be  the  sufferer  by  it ; 
not  (God  forbid)  that  there  should  be  less  cordiality  or 
frieudsliip  or  affection  bctAveen  us,  but  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily live  much  less  together  from  the  difference  in  the  habits 
and  life  of  a  married  man  and  a  bachelor.  Ko  more  tete-a- 
tete  dinners,  no  more  tours  on  cars,  &c.,  but  I  will  not  go  on 
to  enumerate  the  desagreiuens  of  a  change,  for  which  I  have 
been  long  most  anxiously  Avishing,  for  I  really  did  not  think 
it  possible  for  you  adequately  to  perform  your  duty,  in  the 
line  of  life  marked  out  for  you,  till  it  took  place.  Do  you 
remember  how  you  once,  in  the  romantic  mood  engendered 
by  that  magnificent  sunset  which  we  Avitnessed  on  "  the  Ken- 
mare  road,"  voAvcd  that  you  Avould  spend  your  honeymoon  at 
Killarncy  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of  your  executing  that 
resolve  ?  I  like  Adam  Smith  exceedingly  :  he  and  tAvo  other 
Avriters,  Fcarue  and  Bishop  Butler,  are  those  of  whom  the 
study  reminds  me  most  of  the  pleasure  felt  after  solving  a 
dilHcult  problem  in  ]:]uclid;  it  proceeds  partly  perhaps  from 
their  obsciu'ity  and  dillieulty,  AA'hich  of  course  add  zest  to 
the  victory  over  them,  but  partly  also  from  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction and  completeness,  produced  by  accuracy  of  reasoning 
and  cogency  of  demonstration.  This  is  most  perfect,  of  course, 
in  necessarv  matter,  with  Avhich  the  exact  sciences  are  con- 
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versanti  and,  1  suppose,  constitutes  the  whole  pleasure  derived 
from  the  study  of  pure  mathematics.  The  sciences  whose 
subject  matter  is  human  conduct,  as  theology,  politics,  &c., 
have  of  course  an  interest  apart  from  this,  and  a  far  higher 
interest,  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  higher  faculty,  but  from 
their  nature  can  but  seldom  afford  the  kind  of  pleasure  I 
have  been  speaking  of  in  its  perfection ;  their  conclusions  may 
be  in  the  highest  degree  probable  but  they  are  never  certain, 
literally  speaking,  and  upon  them  there  will  always  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion ;  there  will  always,  however,  be  infinite  de- 
grees of  approximation  to  accuracy;  and,  as  I  have  a  peculiarly 
rationalizing  tone  of  mind  (I  use  the  word  in  its  popular,  not 
its  true  sense)  that  is,  with  me  the  understanding  predomi- 
nates greatly  over  the  reason,  I  delight  in  writers  who  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  former  faculty,  as  is  the  case  remark- 
ably with  the  three  whom  I  have  named.  With  you,  I  think, 
it  is  otherwise  j  and  it  is  curious  enough,  by  the  bye,  that, 
this  being  the  case,  we  should  each  have  been  led  to  adopt 
the  line  of  study  ojoposite  to  our  respective  idiosyncrasies — I 
the  classical  and  you  the  mathematical — perhaps  fortunately, 
as  a  corrective.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  person  fond  of 
demonstration,  proof,  conclusiveness,  should  be  able  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  adoption  of  what  are  called  Church  prin- 
ciples, involving  as  they  do  submission  to  authority  as  their 
foundation :  and  certainly  such  a  temper  of  mind  presents  a  very 
unfaA  ourable  field  for  their  reception,  and  is  the  source  of  con- 
stant temptation  and  trial ;  the  understanding  z^-i// rebel, whicli 
rebellion  must  be  continually  quelled,  but  the  temptation  is  not 
to  Protestantism  or  Dissent,  but  to  Scepticism.  I  think  I  could 
show  that  a  rationalistic  mind  must,  if  consistent,  be  either 
catholic  or  sceptical ;  if  it  has  that  within  it  which  revolts 
from  the  latter,  and  refuses  to  be  satisfied  Avithout  a  positive 
religion  of  some  sort,  it  must  at  once  aljjurc  the  "right  of 
private  judgment'^  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  i.e.,  the 
unlimited  exercise  of  the  mule  rstandi/iff  in  matters  of  fait  A  ; 
it  is  only  because  they  are  not  accurate  reasoncrs,  and  do  not 
carry  out  their  own  principles,  that  religions  men  can  main- 
tain it.     I  can  perceive  the  same  causes  to  produce  the  same 
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effects  (parvis  componere  magna)  in '%  mind,  which  is  the 

most  rationalistic  one  I  know ;  he  is  too  religious  to  be  a 
sceptic,  and  too  acute  not  to  see  that  if  he  admits  the  prin- 
ciple of  only  believing  what  he  can  understand,  he  must  be- 
come one,  so  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
province  of  the  understanding  in  matters  of  religion  must  be 
confined  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  free 
agency,  namely,  to  ascertaining  upon  what  authority  to  rely  : 
and  this,  I  think,  as  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  external  evi- 
dence, presents  a  perfectly  fair  field  for  argument,  proof, 
''  rationalizing ''  in  short.  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  I  in- 
variably have  been  using  the  word  "  understanding"  in  its 
restricted  sense,  as  defined  by  Coleridge  in  his  "Aids  to  Re- 
flection." By  the  bye,  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  note  in 
which  he  treats  upon  "  reason"  and  "  understanding ;"  it  is 
easily  found  (p.  206  of  my  edition),  and  soon  read.  I  fear 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  understand  this  undigested  scrawl, 
in  Avhich  I  have  rather  followed  the  train  of  thoughts  which 
suggested  themselves  as  I  wrote  than  attempted  to  arrange 
them ;  not  that  they  are  the  less  my  mature  conviction,  for  I 
have  often  thouglit  on  the  subject  anxiously,  and,  I  dare  say, 
expressed  myself  before  to  the  same  effect  in  conversation 
with  you.  I  intended  to  give  you  my  ideas  about  Adam 
Smith  and  his  school,  but  this  long  rambling  digression  has 
left  me  neither  time  nor  space  for  doing  so.  Some  other 
time,  however,  I  will  inflict  this  and  more  on  you.  It  is 
quite  doubtful  when  I  can  get  away.  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
agency  business  to  do  next  month,  and  there  is  so  little 
money  in  the  countiy,  and  so  low  a  price  for  produce,  that  I 
anticipate  great  difficulty  and  delay  in  getting  rents.  However, 
I  hope  to  sail  \to  Canada']  on  the  5th  of  July. 


XVI. 


Starting  for  Canada. 

1812.   July  4.   Liverpool. 
I   WAS   much  refreshed  by  hearing  from  you,  and  much 
need  I  have  of  refreshment,  I  assure  you,  for  I  never  felt 
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more  blue- devilish.  As  if  to  increase  the  natural  melancholy 
of  a  man  starting  alone  on  a  journey  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand miles,  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  detestable  than  the 
weather,  so  that  I  have  the  proverbial  horrors  of  a  wet  day 
at  an  inn  to  add  to  my  happiness.  I  shall  be  all  right  again 
when  once  among  new  scenes  and  new  acquaintances,  but 
just  now  FalstafF's  catalogue  of  melancholies  quite  falls  short 
of  equalling  mine.  My  conscience,  too,  smites  me;  I  am 
leaving  such  misery  and  starvation  behind  me,  while  I  go  to 
spend  money  in  amusement  and  self-indulgence.  Yet  where 
is  one  to  draw  the  line  ?  What  are  legitimate  indulgences  ? 
I  do  trust  that,  even  in  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  my  tour 
may  not  be  an  unproductive  one,  but  that  I  may  be  able  to 
pick  up  a  good  deal  of  information  about  countries  interest- 
ing to  us  in  every  point  of  view,  physical  as  well  as  moral. 
Who  knows  whether  you  and  I  may  not  be  destined  some  day 
or  other  to  wield  the  axe  or  spade  in  a  Canadian  forest,  like  the 
emigrants  of  '92,  if  the  democratic  principles  now  advancing 
shall  be  forced  into  action  by  commercial  distress,  and  sweep 
away  order,  civilization,  society — everything.  jSIillions,  de- 
moralized  and  starving,  present  a  fearful  subject  of  contempla- 
tion, and  I  am  quite  serious  in  saying  that  it  behoves  us  all 
to  set  our  houses  in  order.  You  will  say  these  forebodings 
proceed  from  want  of  faith  in  Him  who  stilleth  the  waves  of 
the  sea  and  the  madness  of  the  people.  No  :  I  think  not. 
The  ways  of  His  providence  are  so  inscrutable  that  it  may 
well  consort  Avitli  His  eternal  purposes  of  benevolence  to 
chastise  a  guilty  people  whom  He  has  spared  so  long,  per- 
haps to  bring  the  remnant  purified  out  of  the  fire.  Day  after 
day  I  feel  more  impressed  Avith  a  sense  of  the  necessity  that 
each  individual  in  his  s[)hcre  should  be  found  watching  when 
the  day  of  trial  comes.  I  am  to  sail  to-morrow  at  half-past 
three.  I  do  not  know  a  soul  on  board,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  names  of  those  who  hnvc  engaged  berths  as  yet. 
Lady  Eagot  is  of  the  number,  llecollect  that  letters  are 
always  welcome  to  a  traveller,  even  though  there  be  little  in 
them.  Write  to  me  about  yourself,  your  plans,  your  occu- 
pations, your  readings,  your   sjirculations — less  gloomy  than 
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mine^  I  hope ;  and  in  return  I  will  overwhelm  you  with 
Americanism.  I  will  not  forget  the  £8th  {itiij  weddlng-dai/'] . 
I  hope  it  may  for  many  a  year  be  "  still  in  our  flowing  cups 
freshl}'  remembered." — Five,  valeriue  ;  et  me,  ut,  facts,  ama. 


XVII. 

Account  of  Tour. 

1842.    Oct.  9.   New  York. 

I  HAVE  just  about  an  hour  ago  received  your  very  welcome 
letter,  and  in  order  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  sat  down 
at  once  to  answer  it.  To  a  certain  extent  I  deserve  your 
commendation  for  resolution;  for  travelling  is  far  different 
here  from  what  it  is  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  I 
have  only  met,  in  the  course  of  three  months  of  hotels, 
railroads,  and  steamboats,  with  two  English  tourists,  and 
neither  of  them  Avere  men  with  whom  I  could  take  the 
slightest  pleasure  in  conversing,  so  that  a  more  perfectly 
solitary  being  than  your  humble  servant  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceive,  i.e.,  as  far  as  travelling  is  concerned;  for  of 
course  I  go  into  society  everywhere,  and  largely,  on  principle ; 
it  will,  however,  be  better  so  in  the  end.  I  am  forced  upon 
Americans,  with  whom  (as  you  who  know  my  habits, 
opinions,  and  prejudices  may  well  imagine)  I  can  have  no 
sort  of  sympathy,  and  whose  society,  therefore,  if  I  had  any 
other,  I  should  be  likely  to  avoid.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
people  arc  so  easily  understood  and  have  been  so  fairly  repre- 
sented on  the  whole,  so  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you 
any  crauihe  rccocia  upon  men  and  manners  here,  as  you 
can  get  it  better  in  "  Hall,"  '^Hamilton,"  or  "De  Tocque- 
villc."  There  is  much  to  interest,  to  instruct,  and  even  to 
amuse,  in  a  tour  here ;  but  as  to  an  Englishman  worthy  of 
tlie  name  liciiuj  among  them,  taking  pleasure  in  their  society, 
making  friendships  Avith  men  and  love  to  Avomen,  the  idea 
seems  to  me  utterly  preposterous.  I  should  like  excessively 
to  sec  you  in  one  of  their  re-unious— oil  and  vinegar,  fire 
and  Avatcr  would  be  more  congruous  and  amicable.  And 
yet  there  is  much  to  admire  in  thch"  cliaracter;  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  avoid  confessing  tliat  in  energy,  perseverance,  prac- 
tical ingenuity,  and  business-like  cleverness  they  heat  us.  I 
never  met  a  stupid  American,  or  one  who  had  not  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  to  which  he  had  directed  his  attention 
at  least,  and  generally  upon  most  subjects  of  a  practical 
nature.  The  absence  of  those  correctives,  which  we  enjoy  in 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  to 
the  materialist  tendencies  of  the  age,  has  enabled  them  to 
cultivate  those  tendencies  to  the  utmost,  and  to  bring  their 
results  to  perfection.  If  physical  well-being  were  the  only 
end  of  life,  I  should  say  that  the  social  and  political  consti- 
tution of  this  country  was  the  best ;  but  if  man  have  a  nobler, 
a  diviner  part,  which  he  was  never  meant  to  crush  or  leave 
dormant — if  it  be  desirable  to  cultivate  a  reverence  and  love 
for  what  is  high  and  holy  and  profound  in  literature,  philo- 
sophy, art,  and,  above  all,  religion — I  consider  America  as  a 
providential  beacon  to  warn  us  from  imitating  her.  Even 
the  more  vulgar  virtues  of  integrity  and  honesty  seem  to 
have  perished  under  the  withering  influences  of  the  com- 
mercial and  democratic  spirit  here,  and  I  really  know  few 
spectacles  more  instructive  than  that  which  I  see  all  around 
me  now  ;  commercial  credit  has  so  utterly  vanished  that 
people  are  actually  reduced  to  the  ancient  system  of  barter : 
in  the  Western  States  they  are  afraid  to  take  money  of  any 
sort — the  coin  is  almost  all  what  they  call  "  bogus,^^  that  is, 
made  of  German  silver,  and  the  paper  "shin  plaster,"  which 
has  the  same  signification,  that  is,  it  is  worthless;  so  that  if  a 
farmer  wants  a  pair  of  shoes  he  must  bring  two  bushels  of 
wheat  with  him  in  exchange ;  and  in  this  very  town  tlic 
tradesmen  are  obliged  to  pay  their  labourers  with  produce. 
Then  look  at  the  general  Government,  trying  to  negotiate  a 
loan  at  six  per  cent.,  and  not  a  farthing  will  European  capi- 
talists lend  them  ;  such  a  lesson  have  they  learned  from  the 
doctrine  of  "  repudiation."  When  I  went  just  now  to  pay 
the  postage  of  your  letter, — "  We  take  no  paper  here,  sir," 
was  the  answer.  I  tried  to  get  my  note  changed  at  a  shop, 
and  the  man  refused  at  once,  evidently  thinking  it  a  most 
preposterous  proposal.     But  enough  of  this.     Their  public 
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institutions  of  the  kind  you  mention  are  first-rate  in  their 
way,  and  well  worth  visiting.  I  will  make  careful  notes  of 
eveiything  of  the  sort,  and  impart  them  to  you  when  we 
meet.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  America  I  have  journalized 
steadily,  so  as  to  have  a  record  of  my  observations  to  refer 
to  afterwards,  as  taken  on  the  spot ;  at  first  it  was  very 
irksome,  but  now  has  become  quite  a  companion  to  me ;  and 
every  fortnight  I  send  home  the  intermediate  instalment,  so 
as  to  give  my  friends  at  Killigar  a  full  account  of  my  doings. 
I  have  ^dsited  almost  every  part  of  Canada  thoroughly,  and 
stayed  at  the  houses  of  many  of  the  emigrants  from  the  old 
country  who  have  settled  in  the  backwoods  there,  and  in  whose 
fortunes  I  felt  a  great  interest,  and  at  the  towns  had  regular 
levees  of  people  from  my  own  part  of  the  country,  who  were 
delighted  to  see  me.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  or 
gratifying  than  the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada  ;  there  is  not  so 
much  show  and  appearance  of  progress  as  on  this  side  of  the 
lines,  because,  from  a  sort  of  judicial  infatuation,  European 
capitalists  have  been  pouring  their  money  into  this  country 
to  the  neglect  of  the  more  secure  though  less  attractive  invest- 
ment in  Canada ;  but  now  I  believe  it  will  be  far  otherwise. 
40,000,000/.  of  British  capital  not  Avorth  in  the  market  at 
this  moment  5,000,000/.!  is  a  pretty  severe  and  well-dcservcd 
lesson ;  and  now,  I  trust,  they  will  turn  tlieir  attention  to 
developing  the  resources  and  assisting  the  industry  of  our 
own  province.  The  only  danger  to  her  prosperity  is  from 
political  excitement.  There  is  just  now  a  dangerous  crisis 
going  on  in  her  body-politic,  which  I  think  was  inevitable, 
but  of  which  it  is  hard  to  foretell  the  issue.  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  has  thrown  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  Canadian  party,  and  unfortunately  they  are,  I  fear, 
committed  to  certain  democratic  measures,  which,  if  they 
succeed  in  passing,  the  Colony  is  gone ;  within  a  very  few 
years  she  will  be  an  independent  llepublic,  and  though  I 
believe  tliat  would  be  rather  a  gain  to  England,  to  Canada  it 
Avould  be  ruin — that  is,  it  would  be  Americanism.  I  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you  about  everything  that  I  will  sto])  in 
despair ;  not,  however,  without  most  sincerely  congratulating 
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you  upon  your  present  happiness  and  future  prospects.  One 
is  almost  inclined  to  fear  that  such  good  fortune,  if  it  is  not 
a  profane  word,  as  yours  must  meet  with  some  alloy,  lest 
excessive  prosperity  should  prove  a  snare  and  a  stumbling- 
block.  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  much  interest  taken  in  the 
Queen's  visit  to  Scotland ;  and  it  is  very  right  that  she  should 
take  every  opportunity  of  stirring  up  people's  loyalty.  It 
must  ine\'itably,  I  fear,  depart  from  us,  but  let  us  keep  it 
alive  as  long  as  we  can ;  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  sentiments 
of  our  nature.  I  am  now  waiting,  till  the  Southern  States 
are  pronounced  healthy,  to  run  down  some  nine  hundred  miles 
and  visit  the  cotton  and  rice  plantations  in  the  Carolinas. 
Distances  are  nothing  here,  and  I  hope,  D.V.,  to  be  back 
here  and  ready  to  sail  for  Europe  by  the  end  of  next  month, 
unless  (as  I  sometimes  plan)  I  go  from  Charleston  to  Cuba, 
and  return  by  a  West  India  steamer.  I  anticipate  a  great 
treat  in  seeing  the  influence  upon  character  of  such  a  curious 
combination  as  ultra-democracy  and  slave-ownership. 


XVIII. 

O71  Ret K ni  from.  America. 

1842.  Dec.  IG.  Dublin. 
I  WEiTE  you  a  hasty  line  just  to  announce  my  safe  arrival, 
and  beg  a  letter  from  you  to  tell  me  of  your  situation  and 
plans.  I  had  a  very  tempestuous  but  rapid  voyage  of  nine- 
teen days.  You  who  Avitncsscd  my  performances  on  tiic  Bay 
of  Dingle,  can  imagine  the  torments  I  suilcred ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  learn  how  to  consider  a  work- 
liouse,  or  a  prison,  or  a  coal-mine  a  paradise,  lie  has  only  to 
make  a  winter  voyage  in  a  crowded  vessel  across  the  North 
Atlantic.  Seriously,  however,  I  have  much  reason  to  be 
tlnuikful,  having  been  just  six  months  away,  and  travelled 
about  11,000  miles,  without  the  slightest  accident  or  indispo- 
sition— not  so  nineh  as  a  upset  or  a  headache.  I  shall 
now,  1  hope,  be  stationary  for  a  long  time,  and  try  to  fnlfil 
my  destiny  and  do  my  duty  at  lionic.  I  liiid  I  am  to  be 
high  sheriil' of  Leitrim  next  year;   however,  tliis  will  give  me 
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hardly  any  trouble,  unless  you  legislators  are  sent  back  to 
your  constituents,  of  which  I  hope  there  is  no  chance.  My 
uncle  Eobert  Daly  is  to  be  the  new  Bishop  of  Cashel. 


XIX. 

Rejlectioiis  on  Transatlantic  and  English  Politics. 

1842.   Dec.  23.  Killigar. 

I  HAVE  been  so  jolted,  and  dinned,  and  racketed  about  for 
the  last  six  months,  that  the  quiet  of  Killigar  is  a  luxury. 
The  very  fact  of  not  having  to  ^jac/l-  every  morning  constitutes 
an  inestimable  enjoyment.  I  feel  just  like  a  schoolboy  come 
home  for  the  holidays,  and  am  determined  to  talk  nothing 
but  nonsense  for  the  next  month  at  least,  nor  to  think  even 
of  anything  more  utilitarian  than  the  most  successful  method 
of  circumveuting  a  woodcock.  You  used  to  abuse  me  for  my 
fondness  for  argument ;  alas  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  afraid 
you  would  find  me  intolerable  now,  till  intercourse  with 
gentleman-like  society  has  smoothed  me  down  again  a  little, 
for  American  society  is  an  atmosphere  of  argument,  and 
particularly  with  an  Englishman  who  professes  to  have  a 
"  thirst  for  information,^'  they  are  only  too  happy  to  discuss 
every  topic  of  diflcrcnce.  You  see,  matters  of  taste  and 
general  literature  are  not  appreciated,  and  the  lighter  and 
more  trivial  topics  which  occupy  so  much  of  our  own  conver- 
sational field,  such  as  hunting,  shooting,  the  opera,  "  fashion- 
able varieties,^'  in  short,  arc  quite  unknown ;  and  slavery, 
national  education,  commercial  tariffs,  besides  the  more 
vulgar  topics  of  trading  speculations,  price  of  produce,  are 
the  ordhiary  dinner-table  subjects.  A  vigorous,  athletic 
tone  of  mind  is  thus  produced,  there  is  no  denying  it;  but  the 
intellect  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  other  faculties — 
of  taste,  imagination,  religious  feeling,  &c.,  and  thus  a 
character  is  formed  admirably  adapted  to  "  getting  on  in  tlic 
Avorld,"  Avhile  all  that  is  higher  and  nobler  is  comparativclv 
neglected.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  good  Iccling 
towards  England  among  the  better  classes— nu>r(>,  I  tliiid^, 
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certainly^than  prevails  with  us  towards  them^  but  unfortunately 
they  are  not  the  governing  portion  of  the  community,  and 
the  anti-British  prejudices  of  the  mob  and  the  periodical 
press  (which  is  at  the  lowest  ebb_,  in  point  of  taste  and 
morality)  are  very  strong.  I  find  the  tide  here  running 
strongly  in  favour  of  free- trad e,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  news- 
paper articles,  and  after-dinner  speeches.  What  do  you  say  ? 
Are  the  protective  laws  to  be  repealed  altogether  ?  I  am 
more  and  more  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  upon  political  and 
social  grounds  that  they  can  be  defended;  their  advocates 
must  boldly  confess  that  they  are  a  tax  laid  upon  the  com- 
munity for  the  benefit  of  landlords,  and  in  order  to  keep 
capital  employed  in  agriculture  which  might  be  more  pro- 
ductively employed  in  manufactures — this  is  the  manly  way 
of  meeting  the  question ;  none  of  the  economical  arguments 
for  protection  will  hold  water  for  a  minute.  If  the  Corn 
Laws  are  abolished,  we  must  expect  to  see  a  great  increase 
of  power  accruing  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing- 
interest,  which  is  essentially  and  invariably  an ti- conservative  : 
and  that  is  the  true  evil  of  the  proposed  measure.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  insanity  shown  by  the  Americans  and 
continentalists,  who  are  trying  to  force  unnaturally  an 
agricultural  into  a  manufacturing  population,  thereby  violat- 
ing every  principle  of  political  expediency  as  well  as  economy  ? 
They  ought  to  be  only  too  happy  to  get  us  to  do  their  dirty 
work  for  them.  I  am  glad  to  find  our  schools  prospering  ex- 
ceedingly— between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  children 
in  daily  attendance,  which  proves  that  here  at  least  no  com- 
promise with  the  priests  is  necessary,  for,  as  you  know,  they 
are  instructed  entirely  upon  Church  of  England  principles. 
We  are  jvist  getting  a  font  put  up  in  our  church,  so  as  to  have 
the  baptismal  service  performed  in  the  face  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  here,  as  in  almost  all  the  churches  i/i  this  diocese, 
daily  service  is  now  performed.  Oh  !  if  the  church  had  acted 
according  to  her  ability  three  hundred  years  ago  as  she  is 
acting  now,  what  a  dift'ercnt  country  would  this  be.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  farm  from  my  father,  and  try  to  work  it  as  a 
model  for  the  tenantry,  of  course  at  first  losing  monev,  but 
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I  have  no  doubt  tliat^  ultimately,  land  here  might  be  made  to 
produce  four  times  its  present  amount. 


XX. 

On  Advance  of  Democracy  in  England. 

1843.  Jan.  21.  Dublin. 
I  HAVE  long  thought  that  the  age  of  equality  is  coming 
upon  us,  and  that  our  business  is  not  so  much  to  struggle 
against  it,  with  a  view  to  repulse  it  altogether,  as  to  retard 
its  progress,  and  to  modifij  its  effects ;  at  present  we  are  not 
ready  for  it.  I  think  no  man  can  look  upon  the  state  of  our 
working  classes,  their  ignorance  in  all  which  it  is  important 
for  them  to  know,  the  immense  space  which  divides  them  in 
habits,  tastes,  pursuits,  and  feelings  from  the  rich,  above  all, 
the  wide-spread  indifference  to  religious  obligations,  without 
trembling  at  the  thought  of  their  speedily  acquiring  political 
power.  Our  object,  then,  should  be  to  refuse  it  to  them 
as  yet,  while  we  earnestly  endeavour  to  remove  the  dis- 
qualifications which  I  have  mentioned.  Nationally  and 
individually.  Church  and  State,  landlord  and  capitalist,  all 
should  join  heart  and  hand  in  this  great  work,  preparing  the 
way  for  a  safe  democracy.  There  is  in  the  present  state  of 
things  much  to  alarm ;  if  you  look  back  to  the  state  of  things 
which  preceded  the  French  Revolution,  and  compare  it  with 
what  is  going  on  in  England  now,  you  will  find  a  fearful 
number  of  points  of  resemblance.  A  decreasing  revenue 
after  a  long  peace,  the  rich  wallowing  in  luxury  while  the 
poor  are  starving,  and  a  consequently  growing  conviction 
among  the  latter  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  of  no 
advantage  to  them,  the  contest  each  year  assuming  more  and 
more  the  character  of  one  between  property  and  numbers,  the 
general  desertion  of  their  homes  and  duties  by  the  aristocracy 
in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  the  selfish  pleasures  of 
capitals  and  waterihg  places ;  all  this  which  I  read  of  as  then 
prevailing,  I  see  prevailing  now.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  cause  of  that  Revolution  was  not  dislike  to  monaroliinal 
institutions,  l)ut  a  sense  of  personal  misery,  aggravated  by  a 
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want  of  sympathy  between  classes^  and  by  the  sight  of  the 
profligacy  and  luxury  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  My  Grand- 
mother, who  constitutes  one  of  the  few  remaining  links 
between  those  times  and  ours,  was  giving  me  the  other  day  a 
most  striking  account  (quite  unconscious  of  the  inferences 
which  I  was  drawing  from  it)  of  the  splendour  of  the  vieille 
cour  and  the  style  of  living  at  the  chateaux  of  the  grandees 
when  she  Avas  in  France,  just  before  the  Revolution ;  it  made 
one  shudder  to  think  how  soon  the  picture  was  reversed, 
and  when  I  now  see  side  by  side,  in  the  newspapers,  accounts 
of  fetes  where  wealth  is  lavished  and  imagination  exhausted 
in  devising  new  modes  of  enjoyment,  and  pictures  of  misery 
and  starvation,  of  suff'ering  and  death  in  cellars  and  work- 
houses and  collieries,  I  tremble  when  I  recollect  that  all  this 
is  read  and  commented  upon  by  those  whose  condition  is 
already  so  bad  that  no  change  can  be  for  the  worse,  and  who 
cannot  therefore  long  be  supposed  likely  to  suffer  patiently 
from  a  fear  of  collision  with  armed  authority.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy  is  the  cause  of  the 
misery  of  the  labourers,  but  I  do  say  that  where  that  misery 
exists,  it  must  be  most  galling  and  irritating  to  the  latter  to 
see  that  our  powers  of  enjoyment  and  expense  are,  far  from 
becoming  abridged,  hourly  increasing ;  while  each  year,  by 
adding  to  the  competition  which  they  have  to  sustain, 
diminishes  their  power  of  appropriating  their  share  of  the 
national  wealth.  That  ours  is  now  an  aristocracy  of  wealth — 
the  worst  kind  of  aristocracy — cannot,  I  think,  be  denied ; 
loyalty  has  passed  away ;  respect  for  birth  and  feudal  attach- 
ments are  rapidly  vanishing,  too,  and  it  is  daily  becoming 
more  obvious  that  the  rich  goreni  England.  Noav  there  is 
something  essentially  corrupting  in  wealth,  and  a  government 
founded  upon  it  has  a  rotten  clement  in  its  very  constitution. 
Absurd  as  tlic  paradox  may  appear,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is 
to  her  wealtli  that  England  owes  her  present  dithcultics,  and 
that  she  Avould  have  l)ccn  happier,  and  would  have  preserved  a 
nobler,  more  elevated,  and  more  religious  character,  had  slie 
never  attained  to  that  inflated  state  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing greatness  which  the  last  century — a  fatal  one  in  every 
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point  of  view  (though  apparently  so  prosperous) — raised  her 
to ;  and  if  no  greater  evil  menaced  us  than  a  decline  of  that 
"wealth,  I  could  look  forward  to  the  future  with  great  equa- 
nimity. But,  alas  !  the  state  of  society  which  has  been  created 
cannot  be  got  rid  of;  a  concentrated  and  redundant  population 
has  been  created,  the  church  in  the  hour  of  her  slumbers  has 
been  distanced  by  it,  and  a  decline  of  wealth  constitutes 
now  the  plunging  into  misery  of  demoralized  millions ;  the 
drag  is  off  the  Avheel,  and  our  only  chance  is  to  keep  the  horses 
out  of  the  way  of  the  coach :  but  if  we  get  down  this  hill 
safely,  it  is  doubly  important  to  prepare  for  the  next.  An 
artificial  state  of  society  like  ours  must  be  subject  to  these 
periodical  convulsions,  and  each  one  brings  a  new  and  in- 
creasing danger  with  it.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Alas  ! 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I  think  our  best  hope  lies  in  the  con- 
duct not  of  the  state  but  of  individuals.  The  grand  object  to 
which  we  should  all  devote  ourselves  is  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  their  improvement  physi- 
cally and  morally,  and  a  cultivation  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
good  feeling  with  them ;  the  landlord  should,  if  necessary, 
lower  his  rents,  the  farmer  increase  his  wages,  and  the  manu- 
facturer diminish  his  hours  of  work.  You  will  say,  if  they  do 
so  they  become  unable  to  undersell  their  neighbours  and  other 
countries.  In  the  first  place  such  enormous  fortunes  have 
hitherto  been  made,  and  such  incomes  enjoyed,  great  part  of 
which  is  applied  to  unproductive  purposes  in  expense  and  riot, 
that  I  cannot  but  think  if  people  are  content  with  less  them- 
selves they  could  aflbrd  to  give  more  to  those  whom  they 
employ ;  but  in  the  next  place  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  cheap  labour  can  undersell  dear  labour  :  this 
may  appear  a  paradox,  but  I  think  a  consideration  of  facts 
will  show  you  that  it  is  borne  out.  During  the  time  that  Eng- 
land was  successfully  competing  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
manufacturing  cheaper,  and  actually  exporting  corn  besides, 
the  average  rate  of  Avagcs  was  treble  that  of  the  Continent ; 
even  now  you  find,  as  has  been  lately  stated,  English  labourers 
working  on  the  French  railways  at  higher  wages  than  the 
surrounding  population  would  be  contented  with,  and  1  l)clievc 
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every  intelligent  farmer  and  capitalist  will  tell  you  that  lie 
would  rather  employ  one  Scotch  or  English  labourer  at 
2-y.  ^d.  per  day  than  three  Connaught  men  at  lOf/.  j  the  fact 
is  that  the  skilly  energy,  information — in  short,  all  the  elements 
of  bodily  and  mental  power — cannot  coexist  with  a  depressed 
physical  condition,  which  is  of  course  the  result  of  too  low 
a  rate  of  wages  :  so  that  I  do  think,  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy 
it  is  disadvantageous  to  set  up  employment  to  auction,  and  take 
the  lowest  bidder.  The  rate  of  wages  among  American  seamen 
is  far  higher  than  our  own,  and  yet  nine-tenths  of  our  commerce 
with  America  is  carried  on  in  Yankee  bottoms,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause they  employ  a  better  class  of  men,  and  consequently 
require  fewer,  and  get  the  work  better  done.  But,  as  you 
may  well  suppose,  I  do  not  look  alone  to  the  improvement  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people,  or  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  between  classes  in  society,  as  presenting  a 
hope  rendering  the  inevitable  change  which  is  taking  place 
gradual  and  harmless.  A  far  more  important  object  is  their 
moral  and  religious  education.  It  is  vain  now  to  regret  the 
miserable  apathy  and  neglect  of  generations  gone  by,  by 
which  the  poor  have  been  too  long  taught  to  look  upon  the 
Establishment  as  the  rich  man's  church.  It  must  be  our 
task  to  grapple  with  the  herculean  task  of  trying  to  repair 
the  deficiency,  and  if  there  is  one  feature  in  our  prospect 
which  may  encourage  us  to  hope  that  God  is  preparing  in 
time  a  corrective  to  the  coming  evils,  it  is  surely  the  increased 
zeal  and  energy  which  (at  the  last  moment,  as  it  were)  have 
sprung  up,  and  above  all  the  direction  which  they  have  taken. 
It  would  occupy  far  too  much  time  and  space  to  attempt  to 
point  out  the  features  which  render  the  ecclesiastical  "  move- 
ment ''  of  the  last  ten  years  peculiarly  adapted  to  act  as  a 
corrective  to  the  evils  which  we  have  to  dread.  You  M'ill  at 
once  sec  that  the  more  important  of  them,  the  denunciation  of 
luxury,  and  even  wealth  itself  as  an  evil — a  doctrine  whicli, 
though  inculcated  in  scripture  in  the  strongest  manner,  has 
practically  passed  away  from  our  creed — the  recommendation 
of  austerity  and  sclf-dcuial,  tlie  exhortation  to  almsgiving  and 
recognition  of  the  r/^///*  (///^t'jfyoor,  all  this  is  just  what  wc 
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want ;  while  to  the  poor  is  preached  respect  to  authority,  un- 
questioning faith,  humility,  resignation — all  that  is  most 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  wild  and  licentious  democracy,  which 
seems  to  threaten  us.  Now  that  a  school,  professing  doctrines 
such  as  these,  opposed  as  they  are  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  should 
have  made  such  marvellous  progress  among  us  as  to  promise 
at  no  very  distant  period  to  absorb  all  the  talent,  piety,  and 
influence  of  the  Church,  is  surely  a  sign  that  there  is  univer- 
sally felt  a  consciousness  of  something  wrong,  and  a  want  of 
such  a  corrective  as  an  overruling  Providence  seems  graciously 
to  vouchsafe  at  our  utmost  need.  Everything  connected  with 
the  French  Revolution  possesses  peculiar  interest  for  me  at 
this  moment — its  causes,  its  effects,  and  the  reasons  which 
seem  to  account  for  its  peculiarly  savage  and  sanguinary  cha- 
racter. I  have  been  lately  reading,  accordingly,  the  accounts 
given  by  Madame  de  Larochejaquelein  and  M.  Uio  of  the 
Venddan  and  Chouan  wars — the  only  green  spots  in  that  desert 
of  horrors — and  these  too  are  pregnant  with  instruction  to  us. 
The  only  part  of  France  where  the  peasants  did  not  rise 
against  the  nobles,  like  wild  beasts  let  loose,  to  discharge  the 
accumulated  debt  of  years  of  misery,  was  the  district  called 
La  Bocage — where  the  gentry  had  resided  on  their  estates, 
where  the  fortunes  were  small,  and  where  constant  com- 
munication and  association  in  occupations  and  in  sports 
had  produced  a  kindly  feeling  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  ;  above  all,  where  there  was  a  numerous,  resident,  and 
exemplary  clergy,  whose  influence  over  their  flocks  was  as  ex- 
tensive as  it  was  deserved.  The  war  was  essentially  a  religious 
one,  the  peasants  took  the  sacrament  before  rushing  to  the 
held,  and  fell  down  to  pray  before  a  crucifix  under  the  hottest 
fire  of  a  battery  Avhich  five  minutes  afterwards  they  stormed. 
If  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  the  rest  of  France  had  lived 
as  those  in  La  Vendee  had  done,  the  llevolution  with 
its  horrors  would  have  been  unknown;  and  why  should 
not  wc,  each  in  his  sphere,  with,  we  hope,  more  mental 
cultivation,  greater  means,  and  a  purer  faith,  follow  so 
glorious  an  example  ?  If  we  arc  to  pass  through  the  fiery 
trial  of  revolution  and  anarchy,  will  it  not  be  at  least  a  con- 
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solation  to  recollect  that  loe  have  had  no  part  in  bringing  it 
on  ?  As  to  the  immediate  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the 
only  argument  for  their  gradual  abrogation  which  it  is  to  my 
present  purpose  to  adduce  is  this — a  widely-spread  convic- 
tion has  got  abroad  among  the  masses  that  the  aristocracy 
are  using  their  influence  in  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  their  rents.  Now  to  this  notion  the  course  pur- 
sued upon  the  Corn  Laws  affords,  if  not  a  just,  at  least  a  plau- 
sible confirmation ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  pecuniary  advantage,  if  such  there  be,  resulting  from 
them,  is  dearly  purchased.  That  a  stand  must  be  made 
somewhere  I  know,  but  we  really  have  too  little  argument  on 
our  side  to  make  it  here.  The  evil  of  changing  an  agricul- 
tural into  a  manufacturing  population  is  a  real  one ;  but  my 
aversion  to  doing  so  is  much  diminished  by  the  facts  which 
have  lately  come  to  light  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  by  what  we  see  of  the  abandonment  by 
so  many  landlords  of  their  part  in  the  offices  and  relations 
which  formerly  made  the  happiness  of  a  rural  population. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  will  be  next  attacked  ?  The 
laws  relating  to  real  property.  But  we  will  talk  of  this 
another  time.  You  will  be  amused  at  getting  such  an  epistle 
as  this  after  my  starting  with  "  I  have  not  time,  &c.,'^  but  upon 
this  subject  I  am  so  full  of  thought  just  now,  that  my  only 
difficulty  is  to  compress  and  to  stop.  I  dare  not  even  touch 
the  subject  of  America;  it  is  so  unsatisfactory  to  write.  Oh  ! 
for  one  ficent^-fonr  hours  Avith  you.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  shall  go  to  London  this  year ;  if  I  do,  it  will  probably  be 
after  Easter.  I  have  come  here  to  attend  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's levee,  thougli  I  agree  with  Clements  in  detesting  this 
pinchbeck  court,  perfectly  useless  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  serving  only  to  bring  up  country  gentlemen  from  their 
estates  and  make  them  spend  money  Avhich  they  can  ill 
afford  in  show  and  nonsense.  Now  I  have  "  written,  written, 
written,'^  and  thougli  I  do  not  expect  you  to  answer  me  at 
the  same  length,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  line  to  acknow- 
ledge this.  Keep  it  ;  at  some  future  time,  when  we  are 
emigrants  in  a  foreign  land,  or  living  under  some  new  and 
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strange  regime  in  this,  it  will  be  curious  to  compare  our 
anticipations  with  the  result.  I  will  discharge  another 
ebullition  at  you  soon ;  when  the  steam  gets  too  high,  a  letter 
to  you  serves  as  a  safety-valve. 


XXI. 

Letter  to  "  Enening  Mail "  on  Canadian  Politics. 

1843.  Jan.  26.  Dublin. 
I  SEND  you  a  copy  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  containing  a 
letter  from  me  upon  Canadian  politics ;  and  the  critique  of 
the  Editor  thereupon  (in  andtlier  part  of  the  paper)  you  must 
read  for  the  sake  of  your  interest  in  the  writer,  if  not  in  the 
subject.  I  have  been  provoked  to  it  by  the  senseless 
diatribes  of  the  press  in  this  country,  totally  ignorant  as  they 
are  of  the  circumstances  and  the  effect  which  their  remarks 
have  had  in  making  the  Irish  Protestants  suppose  that  Sir 
llobert  Peel  will  act  the  same  part  in  Ireland  as  in  Canada. 
I  need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  fallacy  by  which  the 
Editor  attempts  to  draw  an  analogy  between  crimes,  such  as 
robbery  and  murder,  which  of  course  no  consideration  of 
consequences  could  justify;  and  courses  of  policy,  where  no 
immutable  principle  is  involved,  and  where  the  question  is 
essentially  one  of  comparative  expediency,  as  indeed  most 
questions  of  practical  statesmanship  are.  His  notions,  too,  of 
the  obligations  ofallegiance  are  original;  according  to  him  when 
the  supreme  government  promotes  individuals  of  an  opposite 
party  to  your  own,  it  forfeits  its  claims  to  obedience  from  you. 


XXII. 

Plans  of  Life. 

18-13.  Feb.  10.  Killigar. 

I  sui'PosE  you  arc  by  this  time  in  the   turmoil  of  London, 

Avhich  1  fear  (or  Itoix; — which  shall  I  say?)  your  marriage  has 

disqualified  you  from  enjoying.    It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 

there  is  great  enjoyment  in  it,  though  of  a  fur  less  healthy 

and  desirable  kind  than  that  which  home  happiness   produces. 
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I  can  well  imagine  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  though,  I 
suppose,  only  imperfectly  as  yet.  Your  commendations  and 
wishes  for  me  revive  the  old  Adam  of  ambition,  which  by 
strong  endeavouring  I  contrive,  when  left  to  myself,  to  keep 
down  tolerably  well,  with  the  more  vulgar  ambition  of  making 
a  fortune  or  founding  a  family.  I  think  I  may  say  I  have 
absolutely  no  sympathy  with,  nor  do  I  for  a  moment  regret 
having  quitted,  the  Irish  bar,  where,  for  all  the  disagreeables 
attending  the  life  to  be  led,  such  rewards  were  to  be  the  only 
compensation ;  but  there  is  a  more  plausible  and  seductive 
ambition,  which  presents  itself  under  the  guise  of  patriotism 
and  desire  of  usefulness,  but  which  will,  I  fear,  in  very  few 
cases  bear  dissection  and  analysis  any  more  than  the  other — 
still  it  is  self  and  selfish  enjoyments  which  are  the  spring  and 
motive,  whether  the  monstrari  digito  et  versari  in  ore  virilm, 
or  the  possession  of  power,  which  strong  minds  naturally 
long  for.  I  am  sure  the  safer  way  is  to  obey  the  Apostle^s 
injunction,  '^Let  every  man  abide  in  the  calling  whereto  he 
is  called,"  and  not  to  be  striving  to  get  into  another  sphere 
of  action  because  you  fancy  yourself  better  fitted  for  it. 
Ireland  is  in  no  want  of  lawyers  or  speechifying  M.P.s,  but 
she  is  in  want  of  an  honest  and  educated  class  of  resident 
landlords — men  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  ^chole  time  and 
faculties  to  the  improvement  of  her  condition.  If  I  were 
offered  employment  in  the  public  service  noio  I  would  accept 
it,  because  for  the  present  there  is  no  "  status"  for  me  here, 
but  if  I  survive  my  Father,  as  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
is  probable,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  my  duty,  and 
indeed  true  happiness,  will  be  best  consulted  by  confining 
myself  to  the  comparatively  humble  sphere  in  which  he  has 
preceded  me,  and  set  me,  I  may  say,  so  bright  an  example. 
How  completely  inoculated  and  imbued  with  the  vulgar 
materialist  notion,  that  wealth  is  to  ayaOov,  are  all  the 
common  phrases  which  men  arc  habitually  using — men,  too, 
who  would  shrink  with  abhorrence  from  the  inferences  which 
they  suggest.  Wheu  wq  say,  such  a  man  has  "  succeeded  in 
life,"  we  mean,  not  that  he  has  cultivated  the  noble  parts  of 
his  nature,  and  attained  nearer  to  the  perfection  which  we  are 
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told  should  be  our  object — not  that  he  has  been  the  instrument 
of  extended  usefulness,  still  less  that  he  has  reduced  his  wants 
and  wishes  below  his  means,  or  performed  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  he  was  born — but 
we  mean  that  he  has  converted  2000(?.  a-year  into  10,000/. 
a-year,  that  he  has  bequeathed  titles  and  honours  to  his 
posterity  which  he  acquired  himself,  that  he  has  earned  the 
"woe"  which  attaches  to  those  who  "add  house  to  house 
and  field  to  field,'^  that  his  whole  life  has  been  a  proof  of  his 
not  believing  the  maxim  that  "  Godliness  with  contentment 
is  great  gain,"  in  short,  that  he  has  made  Mammon  his  idol, 
and  has  had  his  reward.  What  would  even  very  good  fathers 
and  mothers  call  a  "  good  match"  for  a  daughter ;  one  with 
an  intellectual  and  religious  curate,  or  one  with  a  common- 
place and  unpnnc'iplecl  (1  use  the  word  in  a  negative  sense, 
not  as  synonymous  with  ill-principled^  earl  ?  Take  all  our 
received  phraseology,  and  you  will  find  it  based  upon  a 
materialism  which  Epictetus  (aye,  and  even  Epicurus,  upon 
different  principles)  would  have  rejected,  and  which,  it  is 
superfluous  to  show,  is  opposed  to  the  whole  letter  and  spirit 
of  Christianity.  De  Tocqueville  has  remarked  upon,  as  fully 
developed  in  America,  this  materialistic  tone,  and  the  decent 
and  regulated  sensuality  which  is  its  result,  "  not  leading 
men  away  in  search  of  forbidden  enjoyments,  but  absorbing 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  permitted  ones  ;  combined,  too,  with  a 
kind  of  religious  morality,  which  makes  men  wish  to  be  as 
well  off  as  they  can  in  this  world,  without  foregoing  their 
chance  of  another."  There  is  a  very  able  and  dangerous 
statement  and  defence  of  this  philosophy  in  a  review  of 
Lord  Bacon's  works  by  ]Macaulay,  in  an  Edinburgh  Review 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  in  which  the  reviewer  com- 
mends Bacon  as  having  taught  men  that  the  true  objects  of 
philosophy  are  Fruit  and  Progress ;  that  is,  that  ethical  and 
metaphysical,  and  even  theological  studies  are  useless,  except 
so  far  as  they  minister  to  the  increase  of  phyt^ical  well-being. 
This  is  the  substance  of  his  reasoning,  though  of  course  not 
stated  in  words.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  precise  con- 
verse of  this  is  the  truth,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  cease 
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to  consider  the  acquisition  of  worldly  goods  tlie  means,  and 
the  cultivation  of  our  moral  nature^  as  preparatory  to  our 
entrance  upon  another  state  of  being,  the  end,  we  defeat  the 
object  for  which  we  were  placed  on  earth.  Bacon  certainly 
did  much  to  countenance  this  false  philosophy ;  in  his  zeal  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  a  priori  reasonings  in  matters  of  physical 
science,  and  the  uselessness,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  scholastic  lucubrations,  he  gave  some 
plausible  grounds  to  those  who  quote  him  as  the  master  and 
author  of  a  school  of  which  Franklin  and  Bentham  are  the 
true  exponents.  I  hardly  know  how  I  have  been  led  into 
this  disquisition,  but  I  go  on  writing  to  you  as  if  I  were 
talking.  I  think,  too,  that  we  may  apply  the  theory  which  it 
involves  to  your  "^  education  question."  I  would  strictly 
adapt  the  instruction  given  at  my  schools  to  what  will  enable 
the  child  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station,  not  to  raise  him- 
self above  it.  I  have  seen  the  contrary  system  carried  to  its 
extreme  in  New  England,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  its  cifects 
upon  character.  Now,  if  that  "  entire  unfixedness  in  the  social 
jjosition  of  individuals,  that  treading  upon  the  heels  of  one 
another,  that  habitual  dissatisfaction  of  each  with  the  position 
he  occupies,  that  wish  to  improve  (as  it  is  called)  his  condition 
instead  of  seeking  merely  to  enjoy  and  turn  it  to  account," 
whicli  has  been  remarked  as  an  universal  American  character- 
istic, is  becoming  more  and  more  an  English  one  too,  surely 
one  object  in  education  sliould  be  to  repress,  not  encourage  it ; 
under  no  circumstances  or  constitutions  can  it  tend  to  make 
men  good  CIn'istians  or  good  subjects.  Boys  of  remarkable 
talent  will  make  their  way,  and  perhaps  become  the  greater 
from  having  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  self-education; 
we  must  legislate  (in  our  small  way)  for  the  mass,  and  it  is 
far  better  that  the  world  should  be  without  a  fcAv  additional 
"  celebrities,"  than  that  we  should  contribute  to  encourage 
the  presumption,  envy,  want  of  faith,  and  shallow  self-con- 
fidence which  is  the  invariable  result  of  over-education.  De 
Tocqueville  strongly  and  justly  rcconnnends  classical  studies, 
as  afibrdiiig  a  valuable  correction  to  the  injurious  tendencies 
of  a  democratic   age ;    not  as  being   without  faults,    but  as 
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having  the  contrary  faults  to  those  which  prevail ;  the  heroes 
of  antiquity  present  us  with  excellent  models  of  magnanimity, 
patriotism,  self-control,  and  contempt  of  bodily  comforts  and 
luxuries ;  they  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  characteristics  which 
are  peculiarly  Christian — of  humility,  submission,  long-suffer- 
ing— and  their  exhibition  is  consequently  (though  the  French- 
man could  not  be  expected  to  say  so)  of  quite  secondary 
importance  :  yet  where  there  is  opportunity  for  both,  both 
will  be  found  eminently  useful.  Do  you  remember  the 
chapters  in  the  Ethics  which  treat  of  the  ^twpi^riKog  (5iog  as 
the  ideal  perfection  of  human  felicity  ?  If  so,  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean  by  the  anti-materialist  tone  of  the  Greek 
philosophy.  In  short,  my  theory  is  this :  "  educate  boys 
with  a  view  to  making  them  fill  in  perfection  the  sphere  to 
which  they  are  born ;  if  a  boy  wishes  to  raise  himself  above 
it,  let  him  do  so  by  his  own  exertions ;  the  difficulty  of  so 
doing  wdll  be  the  best  test  of  his  true  vocation,  and  the  best 
discipline  for  qualifying  him  to  succeed  in  it.^^  I  had  got 
into  the  middle  of  my  letter  when  your  last  one  arrived ;  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  embrace  your  idea,  though  in  a  corre- 
spondence between  Killigar  and  London,  the  country  mouse 
has  the  best  of  the  exchange ;  it  is  Xpicrea  \a\Kti(DV,  eKaTO/j.- 
(5o~L  f7rra/3o£twv.  However,  as  you  like  to  get  my  lucubra- 
tions, I  M'ill  inflict  them  without  mercy ;  it  makes  one  think 
and  talk  much  more  accurately  to  be  in  the  habit  of  commit- 
ting one's  thoughts  to  paper,  and  I  always  try  to  do  it  when- 
ever I  have  been  engaged  in  an  argument,  either  with  myself 
or  anybody  else.  I  was  glad  to  see  Lord  Stanley  expressing 
his  cordial  concurrence  with  what  Sir  C.  Bagot  has  done,  as 
reports  were  rife  in  Canada  that  he  disapproved.  I  am  sorry 
there  is  to  be  no  advance  towards  free-trade  this  session :  all 
agree  that  it  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
pity  to  give  a  handle  for  agitation  so  much  longer ;  at  the 
same  time  Sir  Robert  could  hardly  be  expected  to  give  up 
his  last  year's  Bill  after  so  short  a  trial. 
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XXIII. 

Course  of  Breading. 

1843.  Nov.  5.  Killlgar. 

I  ArvTSE  you  strongly  to  read  "  Political  Economy ;"  it  is 
obviously  the  topic  of  the  day^  and  one  upon  which  one  ought 
not  to  be  behind-hand.  In  your  case,  especially,  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  bad  effects  from  too  exclusive  an  attention  to 
material  topics — effects  which  are  only  too  conspicuous  on 
every  side  of  us.  If  you  have  not  read  Adam  Smith,  I  ad- 
vise you  to  do  so  attentively,  and  make  abstracts.  None  of 
his  followers  that  I  have  seen  can  be  compared  to  him,  but 
you  should  read  M'^CuUoch's  edition  with  his  notes.  Adam 
Smith's  reasoning  produced  on  me  the  effect  of  working  out 
a  problem  of  Euclid,  so  connected,  rounded,  perfected,  con- 
clusive is  it.  Another  advantage  of  studying  works  of  this  de- 
scription is  that  you  can  turn  for  relaxation  to  History  and 
Belles  Lettres  with  a  double  zest,  and  thus  carry  on  two 
courses  simultaneously.  If  history  is  your  main  point,  you 
can  only  go  to  novels  or  reviews  for  variety.  I  should 
hardly  recommend  Bacon,  as  you  have  read  his  most  readable 
works.  He  is  of  course  a  mine  for  scholars,  and  an  admir- 
able foundation  for  all  students  of  physical  science,  but  as 
you  will  not  have  much  time,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
take  up  something  more  available.  If  I  were  to  recommend 
anything  of  a  deeper  kind,  it  should  be  Hooker,  if  you  have 
not  read  him.  He  is  full  of  principles  (though  not,  I  think, 
a  very  strict  and  consistent  reasoner),  and  would  suit  your 
turn  of  mind  admirably.  Do  not  mind  De  Tocquevillc's 
second  part ;  though  clever,  it  is  far  below  the  first.  Laing 
is  clever  and  ingenious,  but  not  to  be  depended  on  for  facts, 
and  totally  destitute  of  the  aesthetic  faculty.  About  the 
Prussian  Church  he  is  very  good.  I  hope  you  will  find  time 
to  look  through  Carlyle ;  his  chapter  about  happiness  falls 
in  with  your  own  theories  very  much.  I  like  exceedingly  and 
quite  agree  with  your  views  upon  the  subject  of  secondary 
motives;  they  are  obviously  allowable,  being  commended 
both  by  natural  instinct  and  Scripture — throughout  the  Old 
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Testament^  to  an  extraordinary,  indeed,  mysterious  extent. 
The  evil  of  the  day  is  making  them  paramount  and  exclusive, 
and  Buckland's  speech,  as  you  report  it,  and  as  I  should,  in- 
deed, anticipate  from  his  character,  is  very  much  open  to 
this  objection.  Read  Gladstone's  well-known  article  in  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly,  if  you  want  to  see  this  duty 
(of  striving  to  increase  production)  treated  well  and  in  due 
subordination  to  higher  ends.  ''Save  all  you  can,"  was 
John  Wesley's  rule,  "  and  lest  you  should  grow  covetous,  give 
all  you  can." 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  going  to  remain  a  farmer ;  it  is 
part  of  your  vocation,  and  country  gentlemen  in  these  days 
should  be  cautious  of  divesting  themselves  of  their  charac- 
teristic employments  and  duties  more  than  is  unavoidable. 

I  am  still  at  work  translating  and  correcting.  I  wish  you 
would  enquire  for,  and  give  me  a  list  of,  some  modern  French 
works  upon  the  statistics  and  social  economy  of  France  as  it  is; 
I  am  very  curious  to  know  something  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Revolution  on  her  Church  and  people,  and  if  I  go 
abroad  again,  should  be  inclined  to  turn  my  attention  that 
w  ay.  Is  it  true,  I  wonder,  that  our  lowest  class  is  worse  off, 
and  less  religious  and  moral,  than  the  continental  peasantry  ? 
Are  their  manufactures  exposed  to  similar  fluctuations  ? 
HoAV  does  their  poor-law  work  ?  What  position  do  the  clergy 
hold  in  point  of  influence  and  activity?  I  should  like  to 
know  more  about  these  things. 


XXIV. 


CarJijhi's  "  Vast  and  Present P 

1813.  Not.  10.  Birmingham. 
Carlyle's  book  is  most  interesting,  in  every  way  worth 
reading,  and  pregnant  with  matter  for  thought.  Especi- 
ally note  pages  74,  80-1,  157,  185,  207-S,  219,  211, 
248,  264,  2G8,  285,  303-4— and  the  chapter  on  "Sir 
Jabcsh  AYindbag."  These  are  all  most  eloquent  and  pro- 
found passages,  and  I  have  not  yet  finished  the  book,  for- 
tunately for  you.     There  is  a  singular  coincidence  of  feeling 
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and  opinion  between  liim  and  the  leaders  of  tlie  "  Puseyite" 
movement,  \_8eeend  o/'XXY.]  which  he  affects  (somewhat  un- 
candidly)  to  sneer  at,  while  he  obviously  has  felt  their  influence. 
His  fault  is  vagueness.  He  seems  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  faith  without  a  creed — Theism  without  a  knowledge  of  God. 
There  is  a  strange  inconsistent  assertion,  too,  of  fatalism,  in 
the  chapter  called  the  Beginnings,  which  one  hardly  knows 
what  to  make  of;  on  the  whole,  however,  he  is  improving 
rapidly,  and,  as  he  is,  worth  a  thousand  commonplace  di- 
lettanti. 

I  feel  more  and  more  convinced  every  day  of  the  necessity 
of  not  living  as  other  people  do,  of  not  merely  keeping  up 
one's  station,  of  not  floating  quietly  down  the  stream,  and 
trusting  that  all  will  go  well  somehow  or  other,  just  as  if  all 
had  not  been  for  very  many  years  going  as  ill  as  possible. 
God  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  carry  out  my 
theories,  nor  perhaps  would  it  be  very  easy  for  me  to  explain 
them  as  yet,  but  I  think  I  can  see  glimpses  of  a  way  of  life 
which  recommends  itself  to  the  conscience  more  than  the 
ordinary  respectable  sensualism  which  we  call  doing  our  duty. 
However,  it  is  easy  enough  to  talh  in  this  way — in  order  to 
act  up  to  one's  profession  how  much  more  faith  is  required 
than  folks  have  now-a-days  ! 


XXV. 


Laing's  "Notes  of  a  Traveller .'' 

1843.  Christmas  Day.  Killigar. 
I  SYMPATHIZE  fully,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  your  utter 
repudiation  of  Laing's  philosopliy,  but  not  in  your  indig- 
nation at  his  avowal  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  amuses 
me  very  much  from  the  audacity  of  its  paradoxicality,  and 
I  have  a  certain  respect  for  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to 
think  out  his  principles  to  their  full  extent.  We  are  too  apt 
in  this  country  to  be  satisfied  Avitli  Iialf  truths.  We  admit 
premises,  and  shrink  from  conclusions ;  avc  arc  inconsistent 
and  illogical,  and  expose  ourselves  thereby  to  contempt  and 
loss  of  influence  among  more  daring  tliinkers.     In  religious 
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matters,  the  Germans  and  Swiss  liave  carried  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment  exercised  upon  the  text  of  Scripture 
to  its  legitimate  extent,  while  our  Protestants  hobble  on 
making  a  lame  attempt  to  reconcile  their  consciences  with 
their  understandings.  So  it  is  with  Laing's  philosophy. 
There  is  a  candid,  bold  materialism  avowed  in  it  which  at 
once  puts  those  whose  moral  sense  revolts  from  the  latter  on 
their  guard.  ]\Iacaulay,  in  his  celebrated  article  on  Bacon, 
is  just  as  materialistic ;  but  he  veils  his  materialism  with  a 
certain  inconsistent  jargon  of  sentimentality,  in  which  he  is 
probably  not  so  much  insincere  as  illogical,  but  which  has 
the  effect  of  blinding  the  mass  of  his  readers  to  the  injurious 
tendency  of  his  doctrines.  I  like  an  open  foe,  one  who  looks 
upon  our  respective  positions  in  their  true  light.  Upon 
the  philosophy  itself  of  Avliich  we  have  been  speaking,  of 
course  I  will  not  attempt  to  enlarge ;  even  to  touch  upon  it 
is  dangerous,  the  subject  is  so  large,  and  inviting :  and  I 
think  you  know  my  opinions  upon  it.  Between  us  and  them 
(such  men  as  Laiug,  I  mean)  there  is,  indeed,  a  great  gulf 
fixed ;  a  fundamental  diftercnce  upon  points  no  less  impor- 
tant than  these — the  comparative  excellence  of  the  diflerent 
parts  of  our  nature,  the  end  and  object  of  our  existence 
here  on  earth,  and  the  motives  which  ought  to  actuate  us. 
They  stick  vp  for  tlie  sensual  part  of  our  compound  nature, 
Ave  for  the  spiritual ;  they  for  the  purely  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  mind,  we  for  the  devotional  and  imaginatiA'c.  Again, 
their  end  or  "■  agatlion "  is  the  civilization  of  mankind 
(meaning  material  civilization),  and  their  professed  motive  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  (meaning  sensual 
gratification) ;  according  to  us  the  end  is  the  improvement  of 
our  moral  being  with  reference  to  our  ^ohole  destiny,  here  and 
hereafter — tlic  niofire  (or  at  least  the  parcuaoiuit  motive) 
ol)edience  to  a  law  emanating  from  a  superior  poAver,  and 
revealed,  more  or  less  perfectly,  under  different  dispensations. 
But  enough  of  tliis  ;  in  the  principles  of  our  philosophy  avc  arc, 
I  know,  agreed.  One  thing  that  makes  me  like  Carlylc  is 
liis  percci)tion  of  this  leading  truth  :  That  obedience  to  a  duty, 
from  which  avc  cannot  escape,  and  Avhich   avc   cannot  help 
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recognising,  should  be  the  energizing  motive  of  our  actions, 
and  not  a  calculation  of  comparative  expediency. 


XXVI. 

Revolution  of'^^. 

1843.  Feb.  27.  Killigar. 
Fouii  different  views  have  been  taken  of  the  Revolution  of 
'88,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  those  who  accomplished  it. 
The  first,  which  I  will  not  dwell  upon,  is  that  of  the  high  and 
consistent  ultra-Tories,  who  maintain  to  their  full  extent  the 
doctrines  of  non-resistance,  passive  obedience,  and  the  divine 
and  inalienable  right  of  kings,  held  as  God's  anointed,  and 
paramount  to  laws  and  constitutions.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  of  course  condemn  the  Revolution  ab  initio — from  the 
first  act  of  disobedience  to  James  till  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  second  view  is  the  opposite  to  this,  and  has 
been  supported,  more  or  less  distinctly  and  directly,  by  Locke, 
Hoadley,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party ;  it  is  that  the 
change  in  the  Constitution  effected  in  '88  was  both  laM^ful 
and  expedient,  upon  the  general  ground  of  its  being  according 
to  the  will  and  for  the  good  of  the  people.  They  consider  the 
king's  prerogative  as  a  trust  delegated  to  him  by  the  sovereign 
people,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  is  responsible  to  them, 
and  which  at  their  pleasure  they  may  withdraw,  not  as  possess- 
ing a  separate,  substantive,  independent  existence,  and  as 
much  his  right  and  property  as  the  poAvers  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  government  are  their  right  and  property. 
With  this  view,  also,  I  have  at  present  no  concern,  though  it 
is  inconsistent,  as  I  think,  with  the  obligations  of  a  good 
subject  and  a  good  Christian.  Ikit  there  is  a  third  which 
professes  to  repudiate  both  the  former,  and  to  justify  the 
Revolution  upon  Tory  principles  ;  which  has  been  commonly 
held  and  maintained  by  Tories  of  Pitt's  school,  and  of  whicli 
I  propose  to  show  the  unsoundness.  Those  who  hold  it  assert 
that  the  Revolution  was  entirely  an  exceptional  case,  that  it 
was  accomi)lishcd  for  the  sake  of  religion,  not  of  liberty,  and 
that  we  cannot  lawfully  apply  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
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effected  to  circumstances  purely  political.  Now,  as  far  as  the 
mere  fact  is  concerned,  that  the  people  of  England  were  in- 
duced to  take  up  arms  against  James  by  a  fear  of  Popery  and 
not  of  arbitrary  power,  I  think  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
exist ;  that  they  were  logical  or  consistent  in  thinking  that 
the  lawfulness  of  their  proceeding  rested  upon  that  distinc- 
tion, I  have  no  hesitation  in  denying :  and  I  assert  that  it  is 
only  by  an  unconscious  fallacy  that  they  save  themselves  from 
asserting  a  principle  fatal  to  all  morality,  namely,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means  ;  this  I  maintain  that  it  can  never  do 
in  any  case  or  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  fallacy  I  allude 
to  is  that  of  confounding  the  end  or  motive  of  an  action  with 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  which  in  many  cases  enter 
into  it  as  constituent  parts,  and  are  of  its  essence.  Let  me 
illustrate  what  I  mean  thus.  If  I  kill  a  man  in  defence  of 
my  own  or  my  friend's  life,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  act 
does  not  depend  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  object  or 
motive  which  induces  me  to  commit  it,  but  upon  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  done ;  if  my  adversary  be  armed 
with  lawful  authority,  as,  e.g.,  an  executioner  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  it  is  obvious  that  the  act  would  be  murder  :  if  he 
attack  me  unlawfully  (however  excellent  a  man  he  may  be,  or 
however  unworthy  the  person  attacked)  it  would  be  justifiable 
homicide.  Take  another  case.  If  I  were  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection in  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Christianity 
there,  those  with  whom  I  am  arguing  would  at  once  admit 
that  the  act  was  unlawful :  why  ?  because  for  the  best  possible 
end  I  am  adopting  unlawful  means ;  and  yet,  wherein  does 
this  case  differ  from  that  of  the  Revolution  ?  Obviously,  it 
differs  (if  at  all)  in  this ;  that  in  one  case  the  Sovereign  had 
been  guilty  of  no  illegal  act  which  justified  resistance, — in 
the  other  he  had ;  the  end  was,  upon  the  hypothesis,  equally 
good  in  l)oth.  The  whole  question  then  turns  upon  the  laAV- 
fulness  of  the  means,  i.e.,  upon  the  political  doctrine  of  the 
lawfulness  of  resisting  illegal  authority,  and  the  extent  to 
wliich  that  resistance  may  be  carried.  As  to  the  lawfulness 
and  desirableness  of  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, all  parties  were  agreed  :  the  whole  difficulty  lay  in  cstab- 
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lishing  the  lawfulness  of  the  measures  by  which  it  was  sought ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  quite  an  evasion  of  the  point  at  issue  to 
maintain  that  the  goodness  of  the  cause  constitutes  the  defence 
of  the  Revolutionists.  When  we  have  once  established  the 
nature  and  extent  of  lawful  resistance,  it  will  of  course  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  end  sought  is  good,  and  worth  a 
revolution  to  attain ;  upon  the  expediency  of  exercising  legal 
right  men  may  differ  in  different  cases,  but  that  expediency 
can  never  enter  for  a  moment  into  the  prior  consideration  of 
its  legality.  Now  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Tories  for  resist- 
ing James,  for  I  think  that  resistance  justifiable,  but  for  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  defend  it.  They  say  they  were  justi- 
fied in  resisting  his  authority  because  they  advanced  the 
interests  of  religion  by  so  doing;  /say,  they  were  justified 
because  that  authority  was  illegally  exercised.  Upon  their 
ground,  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  can  condemn  the  rebel- 
lions of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Monmouth,  the  Romanist  lords 
under  Elizabeth,  or  the  Covenanters  under  Charles  I. 

The  fourth  view,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  just  and 
consistent,  may  be  thus  stated :  Although  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  to  established  authority  and  that  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  are  quite  distinct  in  character,  they  are  con- 
tinually confounded.  Now  the  first  appears  to  me  to  rest  upon 
the  express  command  of  God,  as  well  as  the  soundest  deduc- 
tions of  reason ;  the  latter  to  be  utterly  without  ground  or 
authority  from  either.  ^'Whosoever  rcsisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God/^  '^Submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake;  the  powers 
tliat  be,  arc  ordained  of  God.''  There  is  no  controverting  the 
force  of  these  commands,  nor,  as  long  as  the  authority  exer- 
cised is  a  lawful  one,  can  I  conceive  circumstances  which 
justify  resistance.  But  surely  resistance  to  unlawful  authority, 
to  violence  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  no  commission  to 
offer  it,  cannot  be  drawn  within  the  limits  of  these  precepts  ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  authority  of  a  king  seems  to  stand 
precisely  on  tlie  same  footing  with  that  of  a  constable ;  both 
are  ministers  of  the  law,  and,  therefore,  powers  ordained  of 
God  :  and,  like  all  other  magistrates,  whether  they  be  called 
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presidents  or  consuls  or  tribunes,  to  be  obeyed  when  acting 
legally,  to  be  resisted,  if  it  seem  expedlenty  when  acting  ille- 
gally. Now  in  the  case  of  James,  there  is  no  need  of  going 
back  to  any  supposed  "  original  contract,^'  to  prove  the  ille- 
gality of  his  proceedings.  He  violated  known,  written  laws  ; 
he  violated  the  rights  of  property,  over  which  he  had  no  more 
control  by  law  than  he  had  over  the  empire  of  China ;  in 
ordering  the  proclamation  oi pennanent  indulgence  to  be  read, 
he  assumed  not  only  a  dispensing  but  a  disannulling  power 
over  the  laws,  which  would  have  rendered  the  existence  of  a 
co-ordinate  legislative  authority  a  mere  mockery.  The  right 
of  resistance,  then,  to  his  proceedings  I  take  to  be  undoubted ; 
and  if  the  Nation  had  gone  no  further  than  the  Church,  if 
they  had  disobeyed  without  overturning,  they  would  have 
been  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God  and  their  consciences. 
Upon  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  their  resistance,  upon 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  prince  and  a  new  dynasty,  upon 
the  subversion  of  the  old  monarchical  constitution,  and  the 
substitution  of  an  elective  conditional  sovereignty,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  enlarge  at  present.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  have 
been  a  more  safe  and  Christian  course  (whatever  may  have 
been  the  apparent  expediency  of  the  one  adopted)  to  confine 
themselves  to  what  they  knew  to  be  right  and  justifiable,  and 
not  to  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  the  error 
they  condemned,  by  doing  what  was  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional themselves  while  in  the  act  of  resisting  what  was 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  in  another. 


XXVII. 

0^1  Tradition. 

1813.   April  10.    Killigar. 

I  ADDRESS  myself  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  your  last 

letter.     With  respect  to  private  judgment  being  the  ultimate 

appeal,  the  fact  of  man^s  responsibility  depends  entirely  upon 

his  right  and  power  to  judge;  the  only  question  is,  upon 

what    grounds    and  by  what  assistance  he  is  to  form  that 

judgment.     You  assert  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
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should  be  an  immediate  appeal;  eacli  man  at  his  peril 
assumes  his  own  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  acts  upon 
it.  Here  you  seem  to  maintain  that  an  examination  of 
Scripture  is  prior  to  an  acceptance  of  tradition_,  and  that  the 
latter  holds  only  a  secondary  and  subordinate  place  in  im- 
parting to  us  religious  instruction.  Now^  I  conceive  the 
very  converse  of  this  to  be  indisputably  true.  Tradition  (in 
the  true,  enlarged  sense  of  the  word)  is  necessarily  and  uni- 
versally prior  to,  and,  generally  speaking,  infinitely  more 
influential  than  Scriptural  instruction.  Tradition  teaches. 
Scripture  proves,  the  faith.  What  do  our  mothers  teach 
us  ?  The  tradition  of  the  chiu'ch,  or  (as  it  may  happen)  of  the 
sects  to  which  they  belong ;  and  this  tradition,  or  theory,  or 
system,  they  proceed  (having  first  stated  it  in  a  dogmatic 
formal  shape)  sooner  or  later  to  prove  from,  i.  e.,  to  reconcile 
with.  Scripture.  At  first  the  child  adopts  the  authority  of 
this  oral  teaching,  and  accepts  its  "  tradition  -,"  if  it  does  not 
see  how  they  are  reconciled  with  particular  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  (unconsciously,  perhaps)  passes  over  the  difficulty, 
presuming  that  its  teacher  knows  better  than  itself  that  they 
can  be  reconciled  :  or  it  asks  an  explanation,  and  if  it  be  a 
humble  teachable  child,  it  accepts  that  explanation  and  acts 
vjion  it,  even  though  it  may  not  perfectly  understand  it.  As 
it  grows  up,  however,  the  question,  perhaps,  recurs ;  its  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  an  opinion  increase,  and  other  theories, 
other  authorities,  present  themselves  with  their  interpreta- 
tions. Between  these,  I  grant  you,  our  student  must  often 
decide  upon  his  own  responsibility  by  weighing  the  authority 
which  supports  them  respectively,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  in  short,  by  every  possible  means. 
But  how  few  have  the  time  or  means  to  do  so  !  Ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  go  on  acting  upon  the  tradition  with  which 
they  were  first  inoculated  all  their  lives,  and  none  can  pos- 
sibly enter  upon  an  iin/jiasscd  examination  of  Scripture  with 
a  view  of  constructing  a  system  of  doctrine  for  themselves 
out  of  it.  You  must  not  be  deceived  by  a  false  antithesis  ; 
it  is  not  between  tradition  and  Scripture,  but  between  rival 
traditions  that  the  question  is.     One  interpretation  must  be 
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right ;  truth  is  objective,  definite,  unchangeable ;  the  faith  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  contained,  indeed,  providentially 
in  Scripture,  but  far  from  being  taught  in  a  formal,  cate- 
chetical way,  as  it  is  in  creeds,  articles,  and  confessions  of 
faith.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  us 
adequately  to  appreciate  the  Scriptural  arguments  of  an 
Anabaptist  or  Socinian ;  or  to  realize  the  difficulty  which  we 
should  have  had  in  forming  our  opinions  upon  the  questions 
at  issue  between  us  and  them  if  our  minds  had  not  been  pre- 
viously occupied  and  impressed  with  a  traditionary  doctrinal 
system.  The  question,  then,  '^  What  is  the  right  tradition  ?^' 
is  of  incalculable  importance,  as  it  is  tradition  which 
prejudices  us  in  favour  of  a  particular  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  goes  along  with  and  guides  us  in  our  examination, 
pervades  imperceptibly  all  our  reasonings,  and,  if  finally 
rejected,  is  so,  not  in  favour  of  a  system  which  we  frame  out 
of  Scripture  for  ourselves,  but  in  favour  of  another  tradition 
Avhich  has,  in  our  judgment,  greater  recommendations.  With 
respect  to  the  analogy  between  translation  and  comment,  you 
will  see  upon  re-perusal  of  my  essay  that  I  never  meant  to  as- 
sert that  one  was  as  necessary  as  the  other ;  I  simply  referred 
to  it  as  proving  that  an  examination  of  Scripture  is  not  merely 
a  matter  between  God  and  man,  but  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  great  mass  of  mankind  must  have  recourse  to 
fallible  and  external  assistance.  To  a  great  extent  translation 
is  commentary;  witness  the  objections  which  the  Romanists 
always  express  to  receiving  our  authorised  version,  and  the 
inqjortant  difl'erenccs  between  it  and  their  own.  But  let  that 
jiass.  We  will  suppose  "  the  text  intelligibly  communicated" 
(which  is  the  point  at  issue  between  rival  translators),  I  still 
maintain  that  a  right  doctrinal  tradition  is,  if  not  necessar//, 
highly  advantageous  in  assisting  us  to  ascertain  Avhat  the 
meaning  of  that  text  as  a  whole  is.  The  necessity  of  a 
"  willing  mind"  is  of  course  as  fully  recognized  by  me  as  by 
you ;  but  I  say  that  where  so  many  rival  systems  claim 
authority,  the  iii<inirer  must  bring  to  the  decision  (if  a  deci- 
sion be  forced  upon  him)  not  only  a  Avilliug  mind,  but  every 
other  means  which  God  has  placed  within  his  reach ;  tliis 
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you  aflfirm  yourself  in  the  beginning  of  your  paper,  and  it 
includes  all  that  I  contend  for.  That  humble,  unquestioning, 
childlike  faith  is  a  more  holy,  happy,  and  Christian  frame  of 
mind  than  that  of  "  disquisitionists "  and  disputants,  none 
have  been  more  eager  (even  to  an  extreme)  in  maintaining 
than  the  advocates  of  Tradition.  If  a  man  faithfully  abides 
in  the  system  which  he  has  received,  and  diligently  acts  up 
to  it,  vre  humbly  hope  and  believe  that  for  its  errors  he  will 
not  be  held  responsible  (though  this  is  a  very  wide  and  diffi- 
cult subject),  but  you  must  not  forget  that  the  case  which 
we  have  to  consider  is  that  of  one  who  has  doubts,  whose 
assent  is  claimed  by  rival  interpreters,  and  who  miLst  decide 
between  them.  I  must  again  refer  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
Butler^s  well-known  argument  as  proving  that  upon  a  balance 
of  probabilities  we  must  act,  and  that  the  fallihiUtij  of  a 
guide  is  no  argument  at  all  against  our  accepting  him.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  Protestant  sect  which  does  not  maintain 
the  all-sufficiency  of  Scripture  j  and  in  order  to  prove  the 
desirableness  of  a  guide  I  have  not,  as  you  say,  to  prove  that 
all  have  applied  to  Scripture  with  a  willing  mind  :  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  any  two  persons  who  differ  in  essentials  have  done 
so,  which  I  thought  I  might  reasonably,  in  such  an  infinite 
number  and  diversity,  assume.  However,  if  it  be  denied,  of 
course  I  cannot  prove  it ;  outward  sanctity  is  the  only  test 
(however  insufficient  it  may  be)  and  sign  of  Christian  spirit 
which  man  can  judge  by.  If  you  will  have  it  that  it  is  want 
of  Christian  spirit  which  makes  Pascal  and  Fenelon  and  Mc- 
lanctlion  and  Bishop  Wilson  to  dift'cr,  I  cannot  refute  you. 
I  can  only  call  upon  you  to  adduce  a  reason  for  believing 
that  with  a  Christian  spirit,  and  wil/ioid  the  use  of  the  other 
means  which  God  has  placed  within  our  reach,  we  shall  arrive  at 
truth.  AVith  respect  to  the  onus  protjandi  being  upon  the 
anti-Traditionists,  you  seem  to  have  misunderstood  me.  INIy 
Undoes  position  was  \in  a  j^ajjer  on  the  subject  from  the 
Bisho])  of  Cashell,  that  the  ''^ sense  of  the  Cliurch^^  is  not 
to  be  ascertained,  that  it  is  "  nominls  nmfjra,'' — that,  asChil- 
lingworth  says,  fathers  and  councils  could  be  adduced  to 
prove  one  side  of  the  question  as  well  as  the  other.     Now 
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the  " onus  probandi  tie  contrary"  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
Tractarians  at  first,  but  having,  as  I  contend,  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  made  out  a  fair  case  by  quotations  and  catenae, 
they  may  reasonably  ask  to  be  met  by  a  counterbalancing 
weight  of  quotations,  &c.  When  one  disputant  claims  a 
certain  writer's  authority  as  favourable  to  his  side  of  the 
question,  and  not  only  quotes  particular  passages  in  support 
of  that  position  but  takes  every  means  in  his  power  to  make 
all  that  writer's  works  generally  known :  if  the  other  dis- 
putant meets  him  by  saying  "  Oh,  I  could  quote  just  as 
many  passages  from  your  author  in  my  favour,"  hut  does  not 
do  so,  while  at  the  same  time  he  carries  on  a  kind  of  parallel 
argument,  to  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  merit  and  weight 
of  that  writer's  opinions,  do  you  not  think  a  third  person 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  latter  is  merely  asserting  the 
uncertainty  of  the  authority  in  order  to  diminish  its  weight, 
which  he  feels  to  be  on  the  side  of  his  antagonist  ?  I  fully 
agree  in  what  you  say  as  to  the  burden  of  proof  being  at  first 
upon  unsettlers,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong.  I  cannot 
avoid  making  one  observation  upon  a  sentence  in  which  you 
seem  to  contrast  a  human  tribunal  (meaning  the  authority  of 
the  primitive  church)  with  a  spiritual  tribunal  (meaning  your 
own  unassisted  private  judgment).  This  of  course  I  cannot 
allow  j  you  never  can  get  rid  of  the  humanity  and  consequent 
fallibility/  of  the  channel  through  which  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  pass — namely,  your  own  understanding — such  fallibility 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  our  being,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent Avith  it ;  but  we  are  not  at  all  the  less  bound,  because 
our  judgment  is  fallible,  and  consequently  the  results  of  its 
exercise  doubtful,  to  act  upon  its  dictates ;  only  taking  care 
that  we  make  use  of  every  means  within  our  reach  to 
diminish  that  doubtfulness,  and  make  a  nearer  approach  to 
certainty.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied,  upon  reading  over  my 
letter,  with  the  shape  and  sequence  of  my  argument  j  I  have 
tried  to  take  your  objections  one  by  one  as  they  stand,  and 
animadvert  upon  them,  which  gives  an  unconnected  dis- 
orderly appearance  to  my  argument ;  but  I  am  not  Avriting 
to  an  enemy  who  will  take  advantage  of  me,  but  to  a  friend, 
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who  is  conferring  with  me  to  elicit  truth:  so  I  will  let  it 
remain  as  it  is^  trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  me 
out.     My  object  has  been  principally  to  show — 1.  That  the 
existence   of  tradition  as   the   necessary  irpoirai^eia  to  the 
use  of  the  Scripture  is  obviously  a  providential  appointment, 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to   imagine 
coming  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture  without  it,  or  the  diffi- 
culties  which  would  meet  us  if  we  did.     2.   That  in  the 
decision  between  traditions  a  sufficiently  near  approach  to 
certainty  is  attainable  by  those  who  believe  in  its  existence 
aud  wish  to  find  it.     In  the  words  of  a  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  must  make  you  acquainted  with,  (E.  Palmer)   ''  To  look  to 
those  who  can  give  external  evidence  of  the  Divine   com- 
mission to  teach  in  preference  to  those  who  cannot — to  the 
greater  rather  than  the  lesser,  the  more  numerous  rather 
than   the   fewer,    authorities — to   the   solemn  judgment   of 
assemblies  of  those  in  authority  met  together  in  Christ's 
name  for  the  purpose  of  judgment,  rather  than  to  individuals — ■ 
to  those  who  lived  in  holier,  rather  than  those  who  lived  in 
more  corrupt  times — to  those  who   lived  nearer  to,  rather 
than  those  who  were  more   remote  from,  the  origin  of  the 
religion, — and,  above  all,  to  the  conseiiting  belief  at  any  period 
ivhatever  of  all  the  members  and  branches  of  that  Church 
against  which  Christ  promised  that  the  gates  of  hell  should 
not  prevail,  aud  with  the  teachers  of  which  he  promised  to 
be  ^  always,   even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  a  consent  of 
which,  though  there  cannot  be  demonstrative,  there  may  be 
practically  sufficient  evidence — these  seem  plain  rules,  which 
all  who  admit  the  existence  of  divinely-commissioned  teachers 
and  the  propagation  of  Christianity  from  the  first  and  down 
to  the  present  time  by  the  method  of  systematic,  dogmatical 
teaching,    must   receive    and    act    upon,    if  they  are   really 
desirous  to  know,  not  what  Scripture  can  be  plausibly  made 
to  say,  but  what  the  actual  meaning  and  will  of  God  is ;  nor 
do  I  conceive  that  there  is  any  very  perplexing  difficulty  in 
the  application  of  them." 

Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  wisli  to  disparage 
Scripture,  or  to  assert  that  all  necessary  truth  is  not  therein 
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contained,  or  even  that  if  deprived  of  all  other  helps,  an 
individual  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  it  in  a  careful, 
prayerful  spirit,  might  not  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  unto  all 
that  truth.  With  what  I  do  assert  I  am  sure  that,  upon 
consideration,  you  will  agree — namely,  that  the  tradition  of 
the  Church  is,  as  it  has  been  always  considered,  an  invaluable 
and  divinely -appointed  means  for  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  in  its  consistency  and  fulness. 
As  to  Chillingworth's  definition  of  the  '^  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants,'' as  being  "  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,"  I  must 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  to  have  as  little  meaning  as  the 
thing  which  it  attempts  to  define. 


XXVIII. 

On  Faith  and  Worhs. 

I  PROCEED  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  subjects 
which  we  have  been  controverting  \tlie  relations  of  faith 
and  works\.  The  view  for  which  I  contend  is  princi- 
pally taken  from  that  of  Newman,  to  whose  Sermons  (vol. 
v.,  sermons  10  to  15)  and  Lectures  on  Justification  I  would 
refer  you  for  a  more  detailed  examination  of  it.  He  seems, 
however,  like  all  other  Anglican  writers,  to  be  embarrassed 
by  the  language  of  the  Articles,  which  certainly  appear  to 
favour  the  Protestant  theory,  having  been  drawn  up  by  men 
who  were  connected  more  or  less  with  foreign  Reformers. 
Whether  that  language  be  reconcileable  or  not,  by  means  of 
any  fair  interpretation,  with  the  simple  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
whether  it  was  meant  to  include  those  who  held  that  doctrine, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  at  present ;  but  at  any 
rate  there  can  be  no  question  that,  jjrund  facie,  it  would  ap- 
pear not,  and  that  consequently  those  who  adhere  to  it  arc 
driven  to  nice  distinctions,  and  apparently  forced  explana- 
tions, when  advocating  justification  by  works.  Against  this 
is  to  be  placed  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Liturgy,  in  no  part 
of  which,  1  think  I  may  say,  is  there  any  symptom  of  expres- 
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sion  countenancing  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification  by 
faith  only  (faith  being  taken  as  trust)  ;  while  in  many  of 
the  homilies,  particularly  the  second  sermon  on  alms-deeds 
(to  which  I  particularly  wish  you  to  refer)  language  is  held 
quite  inconsistent  with  it.  In  the  sermons  on  salvation  and 
faith  (though  I  am  not  concerned  to  justify  or  reconcile  all 
the  expressions)  I  would  remark  (with  Newman)  that  the 
authors  appear  to  be  speaking  of  faith  in  the  concrete — faith 
joined  to  love,  and  hope,  and  obedience,  &c.,  or  else  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  as  only  a  form  of  speech  to  represent  justifi- 
cation by  free  grace ;  though  at  other  times  they  assert  that 
faith,  as  distinguished  from  other  graces,  has  some  mysterious 
inscrutable  office,  not  to  be  proved  by  antecedent  reasoning, 
but  simply  by  passages  of  Scripture,  whereby  it  exclusively 
justifies ;  while  other  graces,  equally  necessary  to  our  salva- 
tion, and  consequently  to  be  insisted  upon  in  an  equal  degree, 
do  not.  If  this  latter  view  be  correct,  upon  which  question  I 
am  open  to  conviction,  it  would  certainly  put  those  in  the  right 
who  use  the  term  "justification  by  faith  only,"  but  it  would 
leave  untouched  the  arguments  against  putting  the  doctrine 
prominently  forward,  and  changing  it  from  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, which  we  cannot  adequately  comprehend,  into  a  rule  of 
conduct.  We  know  that  the  cultivation  of  other  graces  is  as 
necessary  to  our  justification  as  faith — that  they  will  not  flow 
spontaneously  from  faith,  but  must  be  separately  and  indivi- 
dually, by  repeated  and  painful  acts  of  self-denial,  practised 
and  developed  into  habits — how  they  are  subsequently  to  be 
applied  and  made  acceptable,  and  connected  with  Christi- 
anity merely  by  faith,  if  such  be  God's  appointment,  may 
safely  be  left  to  Ilim.  On  the  following  pages  1  have,  how- 
ever, adopted  the  view  of  considering  obedience  as  theoretically 
as  well  as  practically  the  instrumental  cause  of  oiir  justifica- 
tion ;  for  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  Avhole,  more  scriptural  and 
reasonable  than  the  other.  You  say,  "  If  all  idea  of  merit  be 
repudiated — if  the  only  diflcrcncc  in  our  views  be  that  you 
consider  faith  and  works  as  co-ordinate  tests  of  our  interest 
in  Christ's  merits,  Avhile  I  look  upon  faith  as  primary,  though 
involving  the  other  graces — the  controversy  becomes  childish ; 
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but  it  is  obvious  that  an  idea  of  merits  &c.,  the  righteousness 
composed  of  faith  and  works,  is  looked  upon  as  subsidiary  to 
the  righteousness  of  Christ/'  &c. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  all  catholic 
writers  repudiate  as  strongly  as  possible  any  attribution  of 
merit,  in  its  proper  primary  sense,  to  any  human  thought, 
word,  or  action  j  they  acknowledge  that  all  we  can  do  is  of 
itself  nothing  worth,  is  done  by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace, 
and  is  accepted  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  atonement.  As 
specimens  of  their  language  on  this  point  I  will  quote  pas- 
sages from  two  sources  which  you  would  consider  to  be  among 
the  most  liable  to  error.  The  first  is  from  Newman's  Sermons 
(vol.  v.,  sermon  10).  "  This  is  that  great  truth  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  true  doctrine  as  to  the  way  of  salvation.  All 
teaching  about  duty  and  obedience,  about  attaining  heaven, 
and  about  the  ofiice  of  Christ  towards  us,  is  hollow  and  un- 
substantial, which  is  not  built  here,  in  the  doctrine  of  our 
original  corruption  and  helplessness.  Christ  himself  is  the 
foundation ;  but  a  broken,  self-abased,  self-renouncing  heart 
is,  as  it  were,  the  ground  and  soil  in  which  the  foundation 
must  be  laid ;  and  it  is  but  building  on  the  sand  to  profess 
to  believe  in  Christ,  yet  not  to  acknowledge  that  without 
Him  Ave  can  do  nothing."  The  other  is  from  the  decrees  of 
Trent  (sess.  \A.,  c.  1,  2)  :  "  Si  quis  dixerit  hominem  suis 
operibus,  quce  vel  per  humanse  naturae  vel  per  legis  doctrinam 
fiant,  absque  divinfi  per  Jesum  Christum  gratia  posse  justifi- 
cari  coram  Deo,  anathema  sit."  Again  (s.  16)  :  "  Quae  justitia 
nostra  dicitur  quia  per  earn  nobis  inhserentem  justificamur, 
ilia  eadem  Dei  est,  quia  a  Deo  nobis  infunditur  per  Christi 
meritum" — "absit  ut  Christianus  homo  in  seipso  confidat, 
aut  glorietur,  et  non  in  domino;  cujus  tanta  est  erga 
homines  bonitas,  rit  eorum  velit  esse  merita,  qua  sunt  ijjsiusdoiia." 

Surely  one  should  hesitate  before  attributing  to  the  authors 
of  such  passages  as  these  opinions  which  they  so  strenuously 
abjure.  Unless  you  get  rid  altogether  of  the  doctrine  of 
man's  free  will,  you  must  admit  that  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
capable  of  exercising  it,  there  is  a  condition  of  some  kind  to 
be  performed  on   his  part,  M'liich,  to  use  your  own  words,  is 
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"  subsidiary  to  tlie  righteousness  of  Christ/^  in  appropriating 
the  benefits  of  that  righteousness  to  the  individual;  and  to  the 
performance  of  this  condition  merit  has  (perhaps  incautiously) 
been  applied  by  Catholics,  though  coupled  with  a  confession 
that  the  virtue,  as  it  were,  of  that  merit  was  the  gift  of  free 
grace.  {Fid.  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  72,  s.  9.)  But  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  doctrine  that  attributes  to  works,  or  righteous- 
ness, or  renewal  of  heart,  the  office  of  keeping  man  in  a  state 
of  justification  more  derogatory  to  the  idea  of  Christ^s  full  and 
perfect  and  exclusive  satisfaction  than  in  that  which  attri- 
butes the  like  office  to  faith  only,  I  utterly  deny.  The  ten- 
dency to  claim  merit  for  our  own  part  (for  we  have  a  part)  in 
our  salvation,  arises  less  from  this  or  that  doctrine  about  the 
nature  of  the  condition  we  have  to  perform,  than  from  the 
really  insuperable  metaphysical  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line 
between,  or  even  comprehending  the  co-existence  of,  man^s 
free  will  and  God's  omnipotence ;  and  will  generally  appear 
more  or  less  in  difi'erent  minds  according  to  their  moral  state, 
their  humility,  self-knoAvledge,  veneration,  &c.,  and  not 
according  to  the  difference  in  their  theories  about  faith  and 
works.  I  am  sure  as  plausible  an  accusation  of  leading  us  to 
rely  on  ourselves  might  be  brought  against  Protestant  doc- 
trine, on  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  self-inspection,  to 
the  disparagement  of  sacraments,  ordinances,  holy  places, 
&c.,  which  are  in  themselves  perpetual  mementos  of  the  Deity, 
as  against  Catholic  doctrine  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
make  men  rest  in  their  works. 

Having  premised  so  much  upon  the  subject  of  merit,  I 
will  proceed  to  say  why  I  do  not  think  the  controversy  be- 
tween us  verbal  or  childish,  even  after  we  are  agreed  about 
the  relation  which  our  justifying  quality,  whether  it  consist 
in  faith  or  works,  holds  to  Christ's  sacrifice.  If,  when  you 
say  faith  necessarily  involves  all  the  Christian  graces,  you 
mean  that  it  is  practically  identical  with  them — that,  in  the 
peculiar  and  technical  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  various 
passages  of  Scripture,  it  means  the  righteousness  of  faith,  i.e., 
the  acceptance  of  and  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Christian  covenant,   in  opposition,  not  to  Christian  works 
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(wliich  it  includes),  but  to  uncliristian  works  done  before  the 
reception  of  the  Hol)'^  Spirit,  and  in  obedience  merely  to  the 
law  of  Moses  or  the  law  of  Nature — then  there  is  no  difference 
between  us,  for  this  is  precisely  what  I  hold,  and  thus  alone 
do  I  see  how  St.  James,  when  he  says,  "A  man  is  justified 
by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only,^^  is  to  be  reconciled  with  St. 
Paul,  who  says,  "  We  are  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  Law."  Both  use  the  same  instances  to  illustrate  their 
doctrine,  showing  that  faith  and  the  works  of  faith  are  identi- 
cal. (By  the  bye,  why  do  you  tell  me  "it  is  not  safe  to  say, 
'  By  charity  ye  are  saved,^  though  it  is  safe  to  say,  '  By  faith 
ye  are  saved,  and  then  faith  will  produce  charity  V  "  Does  not 
the  Apostle  say,  "  By  works  ye  are,"  &c.,  which  is  only  the 
same  thing  with  a  slight  alteration  in  terms  ?) 

I  accept  Bishop  Butler's  dictum,  that  ''  faith  in  Christ"  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  "  fearing  God"  is  used  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  express  not  merely  the  quality  which  is 
primarily  signified  by  it,  but  a  religious,  obedient  heart — a 
state  of  mind  such  as  God  approves  and  accepts — and  I  be- 
lieve that  to  love,  or  repentance,  or  any  other  Christian  grace, 
may  as  well  be  attributed  the  office  of  obtaining  our  salvation 
as  to  faith  in  its  restricted  signification ;  indeed,  faith  per  se 
is  only  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  the  realization  of 
the  invisible,  and  may  be  possessed,  as  St.  James  says,  by 
devils.  It  iTcpiires  to  be  coloured  and  characterized  by  other 
virtues  before  it  becomes  even  a  grace,  and  is  plainly  stated 
by  St.  Paul  to  be,  even  in  the  regenerate,  essentially  inferior  in 
its  nature  to  love.  The  reason,  if  one  may  venture  so  to 
speak,  why  to  faitli  has  been  attributed  that  sort  of  prece- 
dence and  superiority  over  all  the  other  Christian  graces 
Avhicli  is  involved  in  calling  them  all  by  its  name,  and  mak- 
ing it,  as  it  were,  a  summary  of  religion,  would  appear  to  be, 
that  by  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  the  first  in  order— tlic  basis 
of  the  superstructure,  the  medium  through  which  the  others 
operate — it  is  to  the  soul,  with  respect  to  invisible  things, 
what  the  senses  are  to  the  visible,  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, the  apprehensive  instrument,  without  which  our  virtues 
and  afl'ections  Avoidd,  as  far  as  concerned  God,  be  in  a  state 
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of  suspension  and  paralysis,  for  want  of  an  atmosphere  to 
breathe  and  -work  in.  It  is  obvious  that  "  he  who  cometh  to 
God  must  believe,"  &c.,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this 
belief,  though  first  in  order  of  time,  is  first  in  dignity  or  effi- 
ciency, far  less  that  it  is  Kari^o^v  the  one  thing  needful, 
which  being  secured,  our  salvation  is  secured  also,  and  from 
which  all  other  graces  will  spontaneously  and  necessarily 
fliow.  In  a  peculiar  sense  Christianity  may  be  called  the 
religion  of  faith,  as  Judaism  was  the  religion  of  sight,  and 
heathen  philosophy  of  reason,  because  more  was  to  be 
taken  on  trust,  because  it  involved  a  belief  of  more  on 
less  evidence,  a  more  complete  abstraction  from  the  sensible, 
a  shorter  process  preparatory  to  being  made  a  partaker  in 
Christian  privileges,  because  more  was  to  be  done  by  God 
and  less  by  man,  so  as  to  give  the  other  virtues  less  propor- 
tionate scope  and  occupation.  I  repeat,  if  the  view  I  have 
described  were  the  one  adopted  by  Protestants  in  advocating 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  I  should  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  popu- 
larly and  practically,  they  do  often  so  consider  it,  speaking 
of  faith  as  synonymous  with  the  whole  assemblage  of  Chris- 
tian graces,  and  urging  these  one  by  one  conformably  with 
instinct  and  conscience,  as  having  a  real  efl'ective  influence  in 
working  out  our  salvation ;  but,  both  when  they  are  asked 
for  a  strict  technical  definition  of  justifying  faith,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  sermons,  exhortations,  &c.,  they  take  a 
diff"erent  line,  and  define  it  as  simple  trust,  or,  in  the  scliool- 
men^s  phrase,  a  "  fiduciary  apprehension"  of  Christ^s  merits, 
which  is  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  other  virtues,  pre- 
ceding them  not  only  in  order  of  time,  but  in  dignity,  as  be- 
ing that  to  which  exclusively  belongs  the  appropriation  of 
Christ's  merits,  and  from  which,  as  from  a  stem,  all  other 
virtues  and  graces  folloAv  as  fruits.  Now,  against  this  vicAv  I 
protest,  as  being,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  unscriptural,  unphilo- 
sophical,  and  as  naturally  leading  to  most  dangerous  practical 
consequences.  It  is  unscriptural  as  opposed  to  the  sense  of 
innumerable  texts,  where  as  strong  expressions  are  used  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  other  graces  in  jjrocuring  the  remission  of  our 
sins  as  arc  ever  used  as  to  that  of  faith.     The  difficulty  lies 
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in  selecting  among  tlie  passages  which  speak  of  different  good 
works  as  direct  means  of  obtaining  justification^  yet  nobody 
thinks  of  attributing  that  office  to  such  works  exclusively,  e.g., 
"  Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor/^  Dan.  iv.  7 — ''  Her  sins  are  for- 
given/or  she  loved  much/^  Lukevii.  47 — "Charity  covereth 
the  multitude  of  sins,"  1  Peter  iv.  8 — "  Repent  and  be  con- 
verted and  your  sins  shall  be  blotted  out,"  Acts  iii.  19 — 
^'  Give  alms  and  all  things  are  clean  unto  you,^'  Luke  x.  41 — 
"  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,"  Matt.  v.  8 — the  descrip- 
tion in  Luke  vii.  of  the  claims  advanced  and  allowed  by  those 
Avho  had  done  works  of  mercy  on  earth  to  the  Lord's  favour- 
able judgment  at  the  last  day — and  above  all,  the  second 
chapter  of  St.  James,  in  which  he  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
affirms  that  other  works  besides  faith  do  contribute  to  our 
justification.  This  last  chapter,  Luther,  as  is  well  known, 
found  so  insurmountably  opposed  to  his  views  that  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  retain  both.  We  all  know  that  he  preferred 
denouncing  the  inspired  epistle  to  giving  up  his  theory ;  and 
I  ask,  can  there  be  a  more  important  and  unsuspicious  autho- 
rity for  the  unscripturalness  of  "Solifidianism"  than  Luther's? 
For  surely  if  he,  a  man  of  the  most  acute  intellect,  and  prac- 
tised in  exegetical  studies,  had  thought  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  reconciling  his  views  with  Scripture,  he  would 
hardly,  bold  as  he  was,  have  cut  the  knot  by  discarding  the 
latter ;  if  the  disciples  think  they  may  be  reconciled,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  the  master  did  not  think  so. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  "justification  by  faith  only"  (faith 
being  taken  to  mean  trust)  has  not,  to  say  the  least,  sufficient 
Scripture  evidence  to  enforce  its  acceptance  independently  of 
its  inherent  reasonableness,  and  consequently  I  am  at  liberty 
to  argue  against  it  upon  the  ground  of  its  apparent  unnatural- 
ness  and  improbability.  You  say,  "Trust  in  Christ,  renouncing 
altogether  your  own  righteousness,  and  from  this  simple  act 
of  faith  all  other  graces  will  naturally  spring."  Now,  I  say, 
"  Why  should  they  do  so  ?  What  principle  of  causation  is 
there  in  ever  so  complete  a  conviction  of  our  own  sinfulness, 
and  ever  so  confident  a  trust  in  our  Saviour's  merits,  wliich 
leads  necessarili/  to  a  holy  and  consistent  life  ?"     The  convio 
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tion  of  guilt,  we  know,  may  exist  without  leading  to  its  remis- 
sion, as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Esau,  "  who  found  no  place  for 
repentance  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears,"  or  in 
the  case,  among  a_ thousand  others,  of  Voltaire^s  despairing 
death-bed ;  and  as  to  the  trust  in  Christ,  and  the  conviction 
that  we  individually  are  justified  and  pardoned  through  his 
blood  alone,  there  remains  the  question  how  that  conviction 
is  obtained,  for  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  most  complete  and 
fatal  self-delusion.  If  unaccompanied  by  the  seeds,  at  least, 
of  other  graces,  which  God  alone  perhaps  can  discern,  such  a 
faith  will  be  as  barren  as  we  see  practically  sick-bed  conver- 
sions, even  when  most  apparently  edifying,  usually  are. 

'^Oh  !  but"  (you  answer),  "then  the  only  thing  proved  is 
that  the  faith  is  not  lively  but  spurious."  Now,  of  course  you 
can  get  off  in  this  way  verbally,  but  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
To  saying  virtually  what  I  should  say  literally,  "  There  was  mere 
faith,  there  was  self- renouncement,  there  was  confident  trust, 
but  these  were  not  the  other  Christian  virtues  which  make 
faith  lively,  i.e.,  constitute  the  vivifying  or  justifying  element, 
which  are  as  necessary  to  the  justification  of  the  sinner  as 
faith,  and  which  tend  as  directly  by  their  presence  to  pro- 
nounce it  ?" 

When  St.  Paul,  again,  actually  assumes  the  possible 
hypothesis  (why  do  you  say  he  considers  it  "  impossible  /"') 
of  liaving  all  faith  and  yet  not  charity,  and  then  goes  on  to 
state  what  the  consequences  will  be,  the  inference  surely  is 
obvious,  that  faith  does  not  necessarily  produce  charity.  If 
any  grace  can  be  said  to  be  the  productive  root  of  all  others, 
it  is  love.  Faith,  taken  merely  as  assent  to  revelation,  of 
course  comes  before  love  in  order  of  priority ;  but  that  is,  as 
you  will  admit,  not  what  you  mean  either  by  the  nature  or 
the  office  of  justifying  faitli.  And  this  leads  me  to  consider 
your  niilitaiy  ilhistration,  whicli  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  how,  according,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  Catliolic 
doctrine,  faitli,  considered  as  bare  assent,  leads  directly  to 
justification,  though  not  itself  justifying.  The  illustration  I 
accept  in  all  its  parts,  though  1  do  not  draw  the  same  con- 
clusions from  it  as  you  do.     The  coming  to  enlist  is  mere 
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faith,  assent  to  God's  word,  which  induces  a  heathen  to  come 
and  be  made  a  Christian.  This  faith  does  not  in  itself 
justify,  for  I  assume  that  no  Christian  contends  that  some- 
thing further  is  not  ordinarily  necessary  to  admission  into 
the  Christian  covenant ;  and  that  something  is  enlistment,  the 
administration  of  the  sacramentum,  or  military  oath — in  other 
words — baptism.  Now  it  is  of  course  conceivable  that  the 
chieftain  might  have  made  the  reward  conditional  upon  the 
act  of  enlistment  alone,  without  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
the  soldier  after  enlistment ;  he  might  have  given  the  same 
reward  to  the  cowardly,  treacherous  plunderer,  as  to  the 
patient,  brave,  and  faithful  warrior ;  or,  if  omnipotent,  he  might 
have  ordained,  contrary  to  analogy,  that  all  who  enlisted 
should  be  spontaneously  brave,  &c. ;  but  as  our  Chieftain  has 
not  done  so,  as  He  has  plainly  informed  us  by  His  word,  as 
well  as  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience,  that  our  final 
reward  depends  upon,  i.e.,  is  procured  by,  not  merely  our 
enlistment,  still  less  the  preparatory  faith  which  led  to  it, 
hut  also  "  the  attachment,  heroism,  and  fidelity '^  with  which 
we  fight  under  his  banner — why  should  we,  by  assuming 
that  if  the  act  of  enlistment  is  duly  performed  all  these 
virtues  will  necessarily  flow  from  it  (which  is  neither  the  case 
in  the  metaphor  nor  in  the  reality),  weaken  the  zeal  and  watch- 
fulness which  are  required  for  their  exercise  ?  Baptism  does 
not  save  us  once  for  all :  it  places  us  in  a  state  of  salvation ; 
from  the  grace  which  it  imparts,  as  from  a  root,  flow  "  faith, 
knowledge,  virtue,  &c.  -j"  and  upon  the  exercise  according  to 
our  ability  of  every  one  of  these  homogeneous,  coequal 
virtues,  i.e.,  iipon  obedience,  depends  our  continuance  in  that 
state.  That  we  are  able  to  exercise  them  at  all,  or  that  our 
most  imperfect  exercise  of  them  is  accepted,  is  of  course 
attributable  to  God's  free  grace,  but  the  recognition  of  this 
doctrine  is  a  simple  elementary  principle,  which  leads  neces- 
sarily to  nothing  more,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contrast  between  justifying  faith  and  justifying  works.  To 
insist  upon  it  and  develop  it  into  all  sorts  of  consequences, 
and  consider  it  as  the  one  test  of  a  justified  state,  appears  to 
me,  as  I  said  before,  both  unscriptural  and  dangerous.     Ecfore 
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I  quit  the  subject  of  your  illustration,  I  must  just  point  out 
a  further  analogy  which  may  be  drawn  between  the  two 
parallel  cases.  Suppose  your  chieftain  had  decreed  that 
every  soldier  who  had  been  duly  enlisted,  but  had  been  in 
some  way  or  other  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  his  profession  or  their  opposites,  should  be  considered, 
in  virtue  of  his  due  enlistment  alone,  as  entitled  to  the  pro- 
mised reward ;  this  would  surely  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
general  principle,  applying  to  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  working,  that  hj  that  working,  as  well  as  by  the  act  of 
enlistment,  the  reward  was  procured.  Such  is  the  case  with 
us.  Our  church  distinctly  states  that  baptized  infants,  dying 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  working,  are  "undoubtedly 
saved ;"  saved  by  virtue,  not  of  their  own  faith  (for  they 
could  have  none),  nor  of  that  of  their  sponsors  vicariously 
(for  in  another  place  she  says  sponsors  are  not  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  the  sacrament)  but  as  passive  recipients  of  a 
gift,  which  they  have  never  either  turned  to  account  or 
forfeited.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  adult  heathens, 
faith  in  the  religion  they  are  about  to  profess  is  of  course 
necessary,  but  after  they  have  become  Christians,  which  is 
the  case  under  our  consideration,  faith  contributes  towards 
keeping  them  in  a  state  of  justification  no  more  nor  less  than 
love  or  fear  of  God,  or  any  other  virtue,  and  can  in  no  other 
sense  be  said  to  justify  than  the  others  can. 

Now  as  to  the  tendencies  and  practical  consequences  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification.  My  own  opinion  is, 
I  confess,  exceedingly  strong.  I  believe  that  it  leads,  not 
perhaps  necessarily,  but  naturally,  to  disparagement  of  creeds, 
sacraments,  and  works  :  that  it  dislocates,  as  it  were,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Cliristian  system  ;  and  thereby,  as  might  be 
expected,  diminishes  its  practical  efficiency.  Such  would  be 
the  result  of  anij  doctrine  inordinately  insisted  upon,  even  if 
it  were  true ;  but  it  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  this  one 
(which  I  believe  to  be  erroneous),  from  its  peculiar  nature 
and  tendencies.     In  the  first  place,  a  novel  and  arbitrary  test 
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of  orthodoxy  is  thereby  erected,  by  which  churches,  sects, 
and  individuals  are  to  be  tried. 

How  often  have  I  not  heard  it  said  that  Quakers,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  &c.,  are  orthodox  and  true  churches  because 
they  hold   the   doctrine   of  justification   by  faith,  whereas 
Roman  Catholics  and  a  large  school  of  Anglican  divines  are 
heterodox,  because  they  do  not.     If  one  objects  that  there 
are  many  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  which  the  former  do 
not  hold,  and  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  con- 
sidered essential,  the  answer  is  "  Oh !  those  are  trifles,  or 
metaphysical  subtleties,  or  Popish  corruptions,  or  the  like, 
and  they  who  hold  the  artlculum  stantis,  Sfc,  may  well  afford 
to  dispense  with  troubling  themselves  about  such  things." 
Again,  it  is  well  known,  indeed  admitted,  that  those  who 
hold  this  doctrine  in  question  are  inclined  (at  least)  to  dis- 
parage sacraments;    for  their   favourite    accusation  against 
Catholics  is  that  they  put  the  sacraments  in  the  place  of 
Christ,  as  if  the  high  doctrine  of  sacramental  grace  did  not 
tend  directly  to  exalt  God's  part  in  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion, and  depress  man's. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is 
the  appointed  means  of  securing  us  against  any  notion  of 
human  merit,  by  referring  us  continually  to  Christ  as  the 
origin  and  author  of  all  that  is  good  within  us  ;  by  teaching 
us  that  if  we  are  acceptable  in  his  sight,  it  is  because  we  are 
members  of  his  body,  and  temples  of  his  Spirit ;  made  such 
at  baptism,  and  maintained  as  such  by  the  habitual  and 
actual  participation  in  his  body  and  blood.  The  very  doctrine 
of  ojnis  operatum,  which  is  such  a  scandal  to  Protestants,  is  of 
itself  repugnant  to  any  notion  of  human  merit,  however  it 
may  lead  to  other  abuses ;  whereas  the  school  which  insists 
so  disproportionately  on  faith  as  procuring  our  justification, 
and  whose  members  are  continually  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
Avhether  they  have  faith,  whether  it  is  lively,  whether  their 
self-renunciation  is  complete,  &c.,  does  tend  directly  to  foster 
a  subjective  turn  of  mind,  and  to  encourage  self-contempla- 
tion :  while  it  comparatively  puts  out  of  view,  and  in  sonic 
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cases  denies,  the  sacramental  channels  by  which  alone  we  can 
receive  divine  grace.  Protestants  attempt  to  establish,  as  it 
were,  a  more  direct  communication  between  the  Almighty 
and  themselves,  by  means  of  mental  experiences,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  as  attendance  at  a  Methodist  class-meeting,  or  the 
description  of  one,  would  convince  you,  a  perpetual  and  mor- 
bid self-inspection,  which  is  really  inconsistent  with  a  simple, 
humble,  trusting  walk  with  God  in  the  path  of  habitual 
obedience.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  tendency  of  Soli- 
fidianism  to  prevent  that  constant  watchfulness  upon  the 
subject  of  everyday  duties,  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  resist 
our  besetting  temptations,  because  you  yourself  (as  well  as 
every  other  candid  controversialist)  admit  that  such  is  its 
peculiar  danger.  There  is  in  fact  a  morbid  horror  evinced  by 
most  Protestants  upon  the  subject  of  inculcating  r/M^/V.s  (which 
they  denominate  ''  legalism,"  "  formality,"  and  the  like) 
which,  when  coupled  with  the  assurance  that,  if  faith  is  once 
secured,  all  these  things  will  follow  of  course,  without  habitual 
and  painful  self-denial,  must  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the 
motives  to  their  performance.  "  Only  have  faith,"  they  say, 
''■  renounce  your  own  righteousness,  trust  in  the  full  and  free 
mercy  of  Christ,  and  all  acts  of  penitence,  charity,  &c.,  will 
grow  out  of  your  heart  as  fruit  groAvs  out  of  a  tree."  Indeed 
I  almost  think  the  fact  of  good  works  involving  pain  and  self- 
denial  would  prove,  according  to  the  Protestant  theory,  that 
the  doer  had  not  true  faith,  that  his  heart  was  not  renewed  : 
for  Luther  distinctly  says  that  fear  '^ signiun,  est  justlt'iam 
ahlatam  esse."  At  any  rate  they  certainly  would  not  be  con- 
sidered (as  a  Catholic  would  consider  them)  positive  and  clear 
^^m,  not  only  as,  tests  of  justification  having  been  secured,  but 
as  means  of  securing  it,  in  other  Avords,  as  admitted  by 
God's  infinite  mercy  to  constitute,  like  the  ''  cup  of  cold 
water  given  to  a  disciple,"  a  claim  to  reioard.  We  all  know 
how  the  natural  tendency  of  Luther's  doctrine  developed 
itself  within  twenty  years  after  its  promulgation ;  liow  his 
disciple,  Agricola,  originated  the  sect  of  the  Antinomians,  who 
afterwards  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  position  in  England 
during  the   reign   of  the   Puritans.     Of  course   I   do   not 
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say  that  Luther's  premises  lead  legitimately  to  such  mon- 
strous conclusions  as  theirs.  I  only  say  that  it  apparently 
deprived  him  of  the  strongest  safeguards  against  them. 
Again,  a  most  formidable  danger  to  which  Luther's  doctrine 
is  liable^  is  the  false  comfort  which  it  gives,  speaking  peace, 
peace,  where  there  is  no  peace.  Would  an  Evangelical  clergy- 
man, visiting  the  sick  bed  of  a  grievous  sinner  address  him  in 
the  stern  and  searching  manner  prescribed  by  our  Liturgy 
in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  (which  I  wish  particularly  you 
would  refer  to  if  you  have  it  not  by  heart)  ?  Would  he  not 
rather  ask  him  some  such  questions  as  this :  "  Do  you  re- 
nounce all  trust  in  your  own  righteousness  V  "  Do  you  trust 
wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  blood  of  Christ  for  pardon  ?" 
And  when  the  poor  man  answers  these  questions  satisfac- 
torily— which  he  may  well  do,  for  a  very  small  amount  of  self- 
knowledge  will  teach  him  that  he  has  no  righteousness  to 
renounce — he  is  told  that  nothing  more  is  needed,  and  that  if 
he  can  only  preserve  to  the  last  an  assurance  of  this  vital 
trust,  he  may  die  happy.  Can  there  be  a  more  fatal  delu- 
sion? I  assure  you  I  have  been  brought  up  among  the 
most  sincere  and  religious  advocates  of  Luther's  theory 
(which  prevails  almost  universally  in  Ireland),  and  it  is  my 
own  observation  of  its  bad  effects  upon  Christian  morality,  as 
Avell  as  my  conviction  of  the  unscriptural  and  narrow  view  of 
the  Gospel  scheme  which  it  involves,  which  induce  me  to 
hold  so  firmly  myself,  and  urge  according  to  my  opportunities 
so  strongly  upon  others,  the  adoption  of  its  opposite — the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  by  works.  I  will  conclude 
by  reminding  you  that  Milner,  the  Protestant  historian,  con- 
fesses that  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  was  not 
held  ''  in  its  purity,"  or  at  least  not  expressed  by  any  writer 
for  1500  years — from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of  Luther. 
And  this  is  the  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesia! 

I  have  not  read  any  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  the  subject ; 
but  Alexander  Knox,  who  is  not,  like  clergymen  of  our  Church, 
hampered  by  tlic  Articles,  appears  to  me  very  forcible  and 
conclusive.  It  was  his  essays  which  convinced  me.  Have 
you  got  them  ? 
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XXIX. 

Further  jRemarks  on  Tradition. 

1843.  April  26.  Kllligar. 
Upon  the  question  wliicli  we  have  been  discussing  there  is 
one  point  which  requires  clearing  up^  and  it  is  always  more 
satisfactory  to  make  definite  explanations  on  paper  than  viva 
voce.  By  tradition,  generally,  I  mean  oral  teaching ;  the 
handing  (as  it  were)  of  knowledge  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  particular  tradition  (this  also  we  are  obliged  to  translate 
tradition)  which  I  have  been  contending  for  the  acceptance 
of  is  the  Christian  scheme  of  doctrine,  ritual,  and  government. 
That  this  scheme  should  be  consistent  with  Scripture  is,  of 
course,  antecedently  necessary,  as  both  proceed  from  God ; 
that  it  should  be  all  contained  in  Scripture  is  by  no  means  so ; 
I  believe  that,  as  a  fact,  the  essential  parts  of  it  are  so  con- 
tained, because  (and  I  know  no  other  reason  for  thinking  so) 
it  has  always  been  so  held  in  the  Church ;  but  (humanly 
speaking)  it  was  a  'priori  improbable  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  Till  it  be  proved  that  Scripture  does  contain  the  whole 
of  revealed  truth,  it  is  natural,  from  its  prima  facie  appear- 
ance, to  suppose  that  it  does  not.  The  writers  obviously  did 
not,  each  individually,  sit  down  to  give  a  complete  view  or 
compendium  of  religious  truth  to  their  readers ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  repeated  indications  that  they  confined  them- 
selves to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  left  much  unsaid,  e.g.  "  The  rest 
will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come,^^  and  "  I  had  tnani/  things  to 
write,  but  I  will  not  with  ink  and  pen  write  unto  thee,  but 
I  trust  I  shall  shortly  see  thee,  and  n-e  shall  speak  face  to 
face  ;"  "  Hold  fast  the  traditions  which  ye  have  received  Ij/ 
word  of  mouth  as  well  as  our  epistles,"  &c.,  &c.  Now,  when 
we  derive  from  other  historical  sources  the  knowledge  of  a 
scheme  or  system  professing  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
Scriptures  in  its  origin,  explanatory  of  their  obscurities, 
illustrating  and  illustrated  by  them,  drawing  out  into  dog- 
matic form  doctrines  which  tliey  only  refer  to  and  indicate, 
as  it  were,  presenting  uniformly  the  appearance  of  being  in 
a  great  measure  supplemental  and  addressed  to  persons  who 
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were  already  acquainted  witli  tlie  outline  of  the  sclieme — when 
we  find,  too^  that  the  inspiration  and  perfection  of  the  canon 
is  itself  a  tradition  which  we  owe  to  precisely  the  same 
sources — it  does  seem  most  unreasonable,  most  unlike  what 
we  should  do  in  any  analogous  case  with  respect  to  history  of 
another  kind,  to  reject  in  limine  such  traditional  system,  be- 
cause every  part  of  it  is  not  plainly  set  forth  in  Scripture, 
which  has  no  appearance  of  having  been  designed  for  such  a 
purpose ;  and  repeating  as  a  watchword,  '^  The  Bible  and  the 
Bible  only.'^  The  tradition  of  the  Church  is  so  far  ''■  the 
communication  of  the  Scriptures,^^  that  it  is  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  believe  to  be  also 
contained  and  expressed,  more  or  less  directly,  by  the  letter 
of  Scripture.  They  fit  each  other,  as  the  lock  fits  the  key, 
and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  question  of  how  much 
truth  we  could  get  from  one  if  we  had  not  the  other.  AVe 
have  both,  and  for  the  use  of  both  we  are  responsible.  I  look 
upon  the  assertion  of  a  right  of  private  judgment  in  inter- 
preting Scripture  either  to  imply  a  truism,  namely,  that  a  man 
ought  to  believe  in  proportion  as  he  is  convinced,  i.e.^  in  other 
Avords,  that  he  ought  to  act  as  he  thinks  right  j  or  to  mean 
(what  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  man  consciously  main- 
taining) an  assertion  of  the  right  of  getting  rid  altogether  of 
human  media,  and  putting  oneself  (I  speak  reverently)  in 
direct  communication  with  God.  You  will  find  this  subject 
ably  treated  in  No.  85  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times."  I  will 
bring  my  journals  with  rac  to  town,  and  you  shall  draw  a 
programme  of  my  book.  I  hope  even  now  I  may  say  I  am 
not  (luitt  idle,  as  I  keep  up  a  large  correspondence,  and  lose 
no  opportunity  of  defending  my  views  both  in  writing  and 
conversation  ;  even  in  my  limited  sphere  not,  I  trust,  wholly 
without  eti'cct.  

XXX. 

Lord  lUldefs  Motion  for  an  Address  on  Education  of 
Working   Classes. 

1813.   March  6.  Killigar. 
My  shrievalty  went  off  with  less  annoyance  than  1  expected. 
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though  I  had  unpleasant  Judges ;  but,  oh  !  the  roguery  that 
displayed  itself  at  every  turn,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ! 
The  more  I  see  of  life,  the  better  I  can  imagine  the  feeling 
which  has  in  all  ages  driven  men  into  the  ascetic  life.  Even 
I,  whose  atmosphere  is  strife  and  bustle,  have  often  longed  to 
live  such  a  life  as  you  describe  that  of  a  country  clergyman, 
or  a  recluse  student — the  latter,  perhaps,  more, — communing 
entirely  with  the  mighty  dead,  and  shutting  out  newspapers, 
and  society,  and  everything  that  could  remind  one  of  the 
present.  Of  course  the  question  does  not  bear  argument  as 
to  one's  duty.  What  a  dreadful  speech  Lord  Ashley's  was  ! 
I  always  thought  that  our  manufacturing  prosperity  would 
be  our  ruin,  and  I  am  now  sure  of  it.  Nothing  in  Ireland 
comes  near  to  the  state  of  things  which  he  describes.  Does 
it  not  fully  bear  out  all  I  have  ever  said  to  you,  of  our  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  last  century  ?  Material  prosperity 
and  moral  degradation  have  been  its  moral  characteristics.  I 
like  Sir  James  Graham's  plan  [Factory  Educatioti]  far  better 
than  anything  we  have  had  from  that  quarter  lately.  It  gives 
the  Church  all  she  can  reasonably  expect,  but  how  can  they 
reconcile  the  theory  embodied  in  it  with  their  proceedings  in 
Ireland  ?  {see  next  letter) .  I  do  trust  that  you,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  Ireland,  or  in  education,  will  not  fail  to  urge  the 
inconsistency,  and  claim  iorour  Church  what  is  offered  to  yours. 
I  send  you  an  account  which  we  have  made  out  of  what  is  doing 
for  religious  education  in  thisDiocese.  It  may  seem  ostentatious, 
but  it  is  brought  forward  with  a  view  of  rebutting  the  charges 
against  us  of  neglecting  the  moral  state  of  our  dependents. 
We  also  wish  to  show  that  we  are  exerting  ourselves  with  a 
view  to  asking  for  assistance  from  our  richer  brethren  in 
England.  Several  landlords  have  lately  built  churches  for 
their  tenantry,  and  we  hope  that  the  disposition  to  attend  to 
these  things  is  daily  increasing.  You  must  recollect  that  the 
Society  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  that  a  number  of  schools 
are  still  in  connection  with  the  older  and  less  orthodox  Socie- 
ties, which  by  degrees  will  unite  themselves  to  us.  It  strikes 
me  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  subscribing  large  sums 
to  the  Societies  for  converting  Jews  and  heathens,  should. 
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after  the  horrible  disclosures  of  last  week,  devote  their 
exertions  for  the  present  entirely  to  Christianizing  the  worse 
than  heathen  population  which  we  have  at  home.  I  know, 
for  my  own  small  part,  I  shall  do  so ;  the  danger  is  pressing, 
the  very  core  of  the  State  is  affected,  and  I  cannot  see  the 
expediency  of  passing  by  Manchester  for  Ispahan,  or  Pekin, 
or  Timbuctoo.  I  think  you  were  quite  right  in  voting  for 
Roebuck  [Motion  for  Committee  to  enquire  into  causes  of 
Ajjghan  War'\ .  Lord  John  and  Lord  Palmerston's  speeches 
were  the  most  audaciously  feeble  I  ever  read.  PeeFs  ground 
as  to  the  delicacy  of  looking  into  transactions  which  might 
implicate  Russia  was  plausible,  but,  I  think,  not  sufficient. 
The  Walcheren  precedent  was  precisely  in  point,  and  who  can 
suppose  that  Nicholas  would  care  about  our  looking  into  the 
matter  ?  

XXXI. 

Lord  Ashley  s  Education  Clauses  in  Factory  Bill. 

1843.  March  29.  KilHgar. 
There  are  many  interesting  matters  now  under  consider- 
ation of  Parliament,  particularly  Lord  Ashley's  motion  upon 
the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  Government 
measure  upon  education.  I  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  this 
measure,  as  being  a  decided  movement  in  advance,  and  in  the 
right  direction  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  one  for 
which  I  was  not  by  any  means  prepared.  When  one  compares 
the  principles  involved  in  the  Irish  education  plan  with  those 
of  the  present  measure,  the  latter  appears  in  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view.  In  the  first  we  have  throughout  and  in  every 
^\2i-^ki  compromise  between  the  various  forms  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  apparently  a  studious  effort  to  convince  the 
people  that  all  sects  and  all  opinions  have  an  equal  chance  of 
being  right,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  definite,  objec- 
tive truth.  This  (not  the  use  of  scripture  extracts,  instead  of 
the  whole  Scripture)  is  in  my  mind  the  poison- drop  in  the 
compound ;  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  very  principle  and 
essence  of  heresy  and  infidelity.  Now,  Sir  James  Graham's 
plan  distinctly  recognizes  the   precise   converse,   by  giving 
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a  predominance  to  one  faith^  with  toleration  to  all.  The 
Church  is  aflfirmed  to  be  the  proper  channel  for  instructing 
the  people,  at  the  same  time  that  those  who  will  not  accept 
her  teaching  are  not  thereby  debarred  from  the  use  of  the 
elementary  education  which  the  State  provides.  This,  in  my 
mind,  is  just  what  it  should  be ;  and  I  was  in  great  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  ultra- High- Church  party  should,  by  opposing 
the  measure,  frustrate  the  most  promising  scheme  which  has 
ever  yet  emanated  from  such  a  quarter.  I  am  delighted  to 
find  that  they  have  not  done  so,  and,  though  somewhat  un- 
graciously, declare  themselves  willing  to  accept  it.  For  the 
opposition  of  the  Dissenters  I  was  prepared,  but  there  was  a 
very  reasonable  article  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  20th, 
recommending  it  as  necessary,  and  better  than  nothing ;  and 
I  feel  convinced,  that  f  it  is  well  loorked,  they  will  gradually 
give  in  their  adhesion  to  it.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  found 
upon  this  measure  a  claim  for  alteration  in  our  own  system 
here.  It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  advance  of  Church 
principles  within  ten  years.  I  am  thinking  of  putting  to- 
gether for  publication  some  of  my  American  materials,  but 
hardly  know  what  shape  to  give  them. 


XXXII. 

State  of  Ireland. 

1843.   July  12.   Killigar. 

The  imminence  of  our  danger  in  Ireland  should  be  known. 

"What  I  principally  fear  is  that  the  Protestants,  upon  Avhom 

alone  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  sliould  be  induced  to  join 

their  enemies.     They  have  powerful  motives  held  out ;  first, 

anger,  at  what  tliey   conceive   to  *be  the  slights  and  neglect 

shown    to   them    by    Government;    secondly,  fear,    of  the 

threats  openly  held  out,  that  if  they  do  not  join,  ''  it  will  be 

worse  for  them,   when  Repeal  comes — as   come  it  must ;" 

thirdly,  self-interest ,  inasmuch  as  they  are  told  it  is  for  their 

benefit  as  avcII  as  that   of  the   other  party  that  "  Ireland 

should  be  for  the  Irish,'' — that  they  Avill  have  no  more  rents 

or  tithes  to  pay,  universal   employment,  &c.,  &c.     Nothing 
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but  the  deep-rooted  suspicion  and  animosity  which  exists 
between  them  and  their  hereditary  foes,  prevents  them  from 
being  brought  round ;  and  if  there  are  no  stringent  measures, 
no  decided  line  taken — such  as  calling  out  the  yeomanry,  or 
something  of  that  kind — I  greatly  fear  the  gentry  will  be  left, 
as  O'Brien  said,  "units  among  their  countrymen."  A 
Government  like  ours,  without  an  overpowering  military 
force,  must  rely,  in  seasons  of  danger,  on  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  some  part  of  the  population.  Ireland  cannot  be 
permanently  held  by  the  bayonet,  so  I  trust  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  wise  in  time,  and  not  alienate  their  onlij  friends. 
How  wretchedly  we  are  represented  ;  not  a  single  Irish  land- 
lord standing  up  for  his  order  against  the  most  infamous 
calumnies  ! 

"  0  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox " 

that  I  might  cry  into  Sir  Eobert's  ear,  "You  are  losing 
Ireland." — ttEjOI  \pv^rig  aywv  lari. 


XXXIII. 


Slafe  of  Ireland. 

18'i3.  July  15.  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
Most  part  of  this  county  is  literally  in  a  state  of  the  most 
unopposed  anarchy.  Five  hundred  Whitcboy  outrages  have 
been  committed  in  the  last  three  months,  and  the  evil  seems 
to  be  getting,  if  possible,  more  rampant  every  day.  In  every 
possible  way  we  have  represented  to  Government  the  impos- 
sibility of  dealing  with  this  state  of  things  by  the  existing 
law,  but  in  vain.  They  insult  us  in  return  by  saying  Ave 
arc  not  active  enough,  or  combined  enough,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  tell  us  plainly  we  must  protect  ourselves.  I  am 
taking  them  at  their  word,  arming  all  my  Father's  labourers 
and  tenants,  and  patrolling  the  country  Avith  them  every  night, 
either  in  person  or  by  deputy.  I  have  already  ordered  from 
Sargant,  of  Birniinghain,  for  myself  and  others,  more  than  two 
hundred  guns,  and  am  getting  them  over  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  assizes  are  going  on  here  ;  and  as  we  could  get  no  middle 
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class  jurors  to  act,  I  persuaded  Tenison  to  summon  Gents  w^on 
the  petty  juries.  He  acceded,  and  has  excited,  I  fear,  a  good 
deal  of  personal  odium  among  our  cowardly  Grand  Jurors,  who 
veil  their  fears  under  the  mask  of  pride,  and  affect  to  be  very 
indignant  at  the  degradation.  I  have  been  on  two  petty  juries 
to-day,  and  in  both  we  got  convictions — thanks  to  Tenison. 
Eleven  of  our  number  were  Magistrates,  and  the  twelfth  a 
Grand  Juror.  I  have  sworn  in  a  great  number  of  special  con- 
stables about  Killigar,  and  hitherto  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  peace  pretty  well  in  our  parish ;  so  much  so  that  the 
magistrates,  in  memorializing  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  proclaim 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  as  in  a  state  of  disturbance 
in  order  to  place  additional  police  upon  it  (under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  certain  Act),  specially  exempted  that  parish  alone, 
— a  substantial  benefit,  as  it  saves  us  a  heavy  burden  of  cess 
for  the  support  of  the  said  police.  We  have,  as  you  may 
suppose,  a  tremendous  amount  of  business  to  get  through, 
and  I  have  but  little  time  to  write.  I  hardly  know  what  to 
think  about  my  personal  safety.  Sometimes  I  get  warnings 
that  I  am  in  danger ;  at  other  times  they  tell  me  I  am  popular 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Priest  harangued,  I  am  told, 
strongly  in  my  favour  from  the  altar.  I  take  precautions,  of 
course ;  never  going  out  unarmed,  and  seldom  alone  when  I  am 
expected.  Half  our  gentry  have  fled,  and  many  more  will  go 
before  winter.  Luckily,  both  my  Mother  and  Sister  are  very 
brave,  and  never  talk  of  moving.  1  think  it  very  improbable 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  over  to  England  for  some  months. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  occasionally. 


xxxiv. 


Stale  of  Ireland. 

1813.  Aug.  7.  naslewood. 
I  iiAVK  been  driven  to  write,  as  I  could  not  speak,  in  a  fit 
of  fury  at  the  tone  taken  in  Irish  debates  by  English  mem- 
bers, especially  of  the  Whig  party,  who  seem  to  wholly  mis- 
apprehend the  radically,  irrcconcilcably  hostile  disposition  of 
the  Irish  agitators.     It  is  upon  this  that  I  rest  my  argument ; 
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have  we  gained  anything  by  giving  what  they  have  from  time 
to  time  asked  ?  Nay,  is  the  tendency  towards  a  better  feehng 
in  proportion  as  grievances  are  removed  ?  I  make  every 
allowance  for  the  remnant  of  soreness  and  irritation  which 
must  be  expected  to  exist  for  some  time,  and  for  the  ill  effects 
of  the  mode  in  which  concessions  were  extorted.  All  I  ask  is. 
Has  not  the  tendency  of  legislation  for  fifty  years  been  in 
their  favour,  till  now  there  is  no  practical  grievance  (remov- 
able by  legislation)  left,  and  are  they  one  whit  less  hostile  ? 
They  have  been  given  power — how  have  they  used  it  ?  And 
yet  the  Whigs  go  on  saying,  give  more  power.  The  tone  of 
the  debate  on  the  Irish  Chm*ch  was  far  better.  All  parties 
must  acknowledge  that  that  is  no  grievance  to  the  masses, 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  much  used  now  as  a  stalking-horse  by  the 
agitators.  It  is  far  more  against  the  rights  of  property,  as 
presenting  more  tangible  and  seductive  inducements  to  the 
poor,  that  they  are  directing  their  attacks ;  and — mind  my 
words — the  course  of  legislation  in  England  must  follow  that 
in  Ireland.  English  farmers  will  never  bear  to  be  in  a  worse 
position,  with  respect  to  their  landlords,  than  Irish ;  so  take 
care  of  tampering  with  tenure  and  rent.  Independently  of 
its  injustice,  you  may  be  sure  of  its  impolicy.  With  respect 
to  the  course  which  Government  should  have,  in  my  opinion, 
adopted,  I  really  see  no  great  difficulty.  Lord  Anglesea  was 
perfectly  successful  in  crushing  a  similar  movement  in  '31 
(it  is  well  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  Annual  Begister  for 
that  year),  by  means  of  proclamations  under  a  particular  Act. 
This  Act  might  have  been  revived,  and  the  same  result  Avould 
have  followed  now.  There  would  not  have  been  the  slightest 
danger  of  a  row ;  not  but  what  I  think  in  some  respects  a 
row  suppressed  (as  it  must  have  been  at  once)  would  be,  per- 
haps, the  best  thing  for  us.  Nothing  strengthens  the  hands 
of  a  government  like  an  unsuccessful  rebellion;  but  it  is  not 
the  character  of  the  aggression  that  alarms  me — this  is  no 
worse  than  it  always  has  been,  and  we  are  better  prepared  to 
meet  it  than  at  many  other  periods — it  is  the  tone  assumed 
by  our  defenders.  I  declare  I  sometimes  think  Peel  only  wants 
a  sufficiently  strong  demonstration  or  "  pressure  from  with- 
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out "  to  give  him  a  good  excuse,  and  that  he  would  not  under 
such  circumstances  shrink  from  abandoning  us  altogether. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that,  if  either  of  the  Pitts  held  the  reins, 
they  would  have  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  done 
something  equally  decisive  ?  And  the  movement  would  have 
sunk  like  the  Jacobin  excitement  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution.  I  mean,  the  present  development  of  it  would 
have  sunk  ;  for  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see  my  way  at  all  to  ulti- 
mate, permanent  tranquillity.  Misery  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  consequent  eagerness  for  the  property  of  their 
landlords ;  ambition  and  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
priests,  and  consequent  hostility  to  the  Church ;  these  (with 
the  feeling  that  British  connexion  is  the  only  obstacle  to  their 
wishes)  form  the  materials  of  disturbance  and  disaffection — 
tangible,  refl^owa^/e  grounds  forwishing  to  get  rid  of  England — 
the  effects  of  which,  without  a  total  revolution  in  our  social 
economy,  I  cannot  hope  to  see  diminished.  All  a  government 
can  do  is  to  preserve  tranquillity  by  the  strong  arm,  when  it 
is  boldly  outraged,  unless  some  such  plan  for  alleviating  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  suggests,  \in  a  Fam- 
phlef,  "  Monster  Ecil  of  Ireland "  proposing  Government 
should  spend  £1,000,000  per  annum  for  some  years  in 
emjiloying  Irish  lalour  prof  f ably ^'\  be  considered  practicable, 
which  I  doubt.  I  am  staying  for  a  few  days  at  this  most 
beautiful  place,  which  I  think  more  enviable  every  time  I 
see  it.  I  am  anxious  to  finish  my  American  book,  so  as  to 
have  it  ready  for  publication  before  I  go  over  to  England. 


XXXV. 


Threat  of  Assassination. 

1813.  Oct.  28.  Killigar. 
I  WAS  very  glad  to  have  an  oi)portunity  of  seeing  the  north- 
Avest  coast  of  Donegal  on  my  way  homewards,  and  think 
Lough  Swilly  decidedly  the  finest  thing  I  have  seen  in  Ireland, 
except  Killarney.  From  thence  I  went  to  Hewitt's  place 
[Lord  Iji/Jord's,  Meenglas'],  which  is  also  well  worth  seeing, 
as    tlie    only   example,    I    shoukl    think,    of  the   kind,  now 
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extant — altogether  unprecedented  in  the  hopelessness  of  its 
desolation.  The  very  fact  of  living  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
three  miles  high^  where  nothing  but  grouse  and  snipes  "were 
meant  to  exist,  would  in  my  opinion  be  fatal.  However,  his 
energies  are  unbounded,  and  he  professes  (at  least)  to 
be  sanguine  and  happy  still  [and  he  has  greatly  succeeded). 
I  have  been  met  by  a  very  unpleasant  welcome  home. 
At  three  separate  times  during  the  last  week  a  stranger 
has  been  seen  lui-king  in  the  woods,  twice  in  ambus- 
cade near  the  carriage-road,  and  once,  armed  with  a 
pistol,  close  to  the  farm-yard.  Most  unfortunately  on 
every  occasion  he  was  too  quick  for  those  who  perceived 
him,  and  before  the  alarm  could  be  given  he  had  made  his 
escape.  We  cannot  of  course  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  intention  was  to  assassinate  either  my  Father  or 
myself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  regulate  our  proceedings 
accordingly,  by  never  going  out  unarmed  or  alone,  &c.  To 
myself  it  signifies  comparatively  little ;  a  young  man,  active, 
armed,  and  on  his  guard,  can  hardly  be  considered  unable  to 
take  care  of  himself,  but  with  my  Father  the  case  is  different, 
and  I  am  seriously  apprehensive  lest  the  confinement,  annoy- 
ance, &c.,  may  affect  his  health.  He  is  far  too  plucky  to 
leave  the  country,  and  even  my  ]Mother,  though  dreadfully 
frightened,  never  speaks  of  that,  I  am  happy  to  say.  But  it 
is  a  melancholy  thing  that  a  man  who  has  spent  forty  years 
in  doing  good  to  his  country  and  harm  to  no  living  thing 
(except  in  the  discharge  of  his  magisterial  duties)  should 
have  to  be  guarded  about  his  OAvn  place  in  his  old  age.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  is  that  I  am  to  be  rewarded  for 
my  exertions  during  the  summer,  the  alteration  of  the  jury- 
lists,  Sec,  by  a  bullet,  and  I  suppose  this  is  on  the  wliole 
more  likely.  The  prospects  of  the  potato  crop  are  very 
alarming,  and  we  cannot  but  anticipate  a  famine  during  the 
approaching  summer.  If  so,  avc  sliall  probabh^  have  no 
d'isturhavces,  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  these  rustic 
insm'rcctions  always  take  place  in  cheap  and  plentiful  years  ; 
under  the  pressure  of  positive  destitution,  the  people  have 
not  the  pluck  to  rise. 
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XXXVI. 

Prejaaration  of  his  "  Letters  from  America." 

1843.  Nov.  27.  KilUgar. 
A  THOUSAND  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  I 
consider  Murray's  proposal  far  more  liberal  than  I  expected, 
and  have  therefore  closed  with  it  at  once.  He  wrote  a  very 
complimentary  note.  I  fear  (with  him)  the  book  is  too  dry 
to  be  popular,  but  that  is  my  least  care ;  it  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  my  friends,  and  serve  as  a  profession  of  my  views 
upon  a  good  many  points.  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
it.  It  is  so  desultory  and  rambling  that  I  sometimes  wish 
I  had  written  on  a  more  systematic  plan,  which  would  have 
been  better  for  my  mind.  However,  perhaps  if  I  had  tried 
a  more  ambitious  book,  it  would  have  failed,  or  I  should 
never  have  finished  it;  at  any  rate,  those  whose  judgment  I 
most  regard  advised  me  to  do  as  I  have  done.  By  the  way, 
it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  if  you  would  not 
object,  to  inscribe  it  to  you  by  name.  I  should  be  glad  to 
dedicate  the  first  (perhaps  only)  effort  of  my  pen,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  our  friendship,  to  one  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  its  production.  Such  inscriptions  are  usual,  and  you  may 
trust  to  my  not  saying  anything  that  could  offend  your  taste. 
With  respect  to  the  "  revision/'  Roundell  Palmer  has  already 
read  the  MS.  as  far  as  ]\Iurray  has  seen  it,  so  there  only 
remain  the  annotations  of  Murray's  friend  to  deal  with. 
These,  too,  I  asked  Palmer  to  undertake,  if  they  were  not 
such  as  to  occupy  too  mvicli  of  his  time  ;  and  as  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  in  reply,  I  suppose  he  is  Avilling  to  do  so.  I 
send  you  by  this  day's  post  the  remaining  sheets,  which  have 
never  been  revised ;  will  you  do  that  kind  office  for  me  ? 
Have  no  scruple  about  altering,  erasing,  doing  what  you 
please.  I  put  myself  in  your  hands,  having  perfect  confidence 
in  your  judgment,  and  none  whatever  in  my  own,  as  regards 
my  own  writings.  I  believe  the  old  rule  is  not  a  bad  one 
for  a  self-criticising  author — Whenever  you  come  to  any- 
thing you  think  particularly  well  written,  strike  it  out. 
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XXXVII. 

8'igns  of  Fe elite  approaches  to  the  Whigs. 

1844.  May  27.  London. 
It  seems  so  odd  for  me  to  be  writing  from  London  to  you 
in  the  country,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
However,  I  do  not  like  to  break  in  upon  the  good  habit  which 
we  have  preserved,  more  or  less  perfectly,  for  so  many  years, 
and  which  I  hope  we  shall  never  give  up — of  writing  when 
we  are  apart  every  now  and  then,  even  when  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  I  hope  you  have  no  idea  of  prolonging  your  absence 
from  town.  I  always  fear,  when  you  find  yourself  in  the 
country,  your  reluctance  to  come  back.  With  me  it  is 
different,  and  I  long  eagerly  for  the  excuse  which  you  have, 
and  value  so  little,  for  living  on  continually  here.  I  am 
almost  thrust  back  by  fortune  upon  domestic  felicity,  for 
which,  I  fear,  I  have  no  taste,  and  which  yet  I  should  prefer 
to  an  objectless  and  solitary  life.  I  mean,  that  what  I  have 
the  greatest  horror  of  is  that  I  should  grow  into  a  club- 
frequenting  and  discontented  old  bachelor,  without  a  career 
of  public  utility,  and  Avithout  resolution  and  self-denial  enough 
to  settle  down  at  home,  and  perform  sedulously  the  humble 
duties  of  a  country  gentleman^ s  life.  If  I  had  the  life  of 
action,  I  could  do  Avithout  the  domestic  interior ;  if  I  had 
the  domestic  interior,  I  could  perhaps  do  without  the  life  of 
action ;  and  in  either  case  I  might  fulfil  the  vocation  of  a 
useful  citizen  of  the  world.  But  to  have  neither,  nor  any 
prospect  of  either,  sometimes  makes  me  border  upon  llue- 
dealry.  Not  that  I  do  not  enjoy  life  very  much  now,  but 
then  one  feels  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  last.  One  must  be- 
gin to  chalk  out  one's  course  upon  the  map,  and  not  float 
about  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  tides.  I  dined  at  Roundcll 
Palmer's  on  Saturday,  and  met  Mr.  Everett,  his  Wife,  and 
Daughter — genuine,  thoroughbred  Yankees,  but  of  the  best 
sort.  Gladstone  has  gratified  me  very  much  by  expressing, 
through  Palmer,  his  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  me,  and 
suggesting  that  the  best  way  to  do  so  would  be  for  me  to  go 
with  Palnici-  and  dine  at  his  house   after  the  liolidavs.     Of 
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course  I  said  I  should  be  very  happy.  Everybody  I  meet 
seems  to  have  read  my  book,  and  speaks  well  of  it  ('^  Of  course 
they  do  to  i/on/'  you  say).  The  Carlton  is  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement upon  two  subjects — the  disputed  race  for  the  Derby, 
and  the  Lancashire  election.  It  is  very  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic, however,  to  note  how  little  real  difference  there  is 
between  the  two  candidates  (I  mean  the  Parliamentary  can- 
didates) .  1  think  I  can  perceive  a  strong  tendency  to  mutual 
approaches  between  the  Peelite  section  of  Conservatives  and 
the  Whigs,  and  would  not  bet  long  odds  against  a  not  very 
distant  coalition.  If  so,  it  would  be  based  upon  very  anti- 
popular  principles — the  principles  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
— and  against  it  would  be  arrayed  on  the  one  side  the  masses 
(the  operatives  and  paupers,  that  is),  and  on  the  other  the 
ultra  Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  among  whom  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  symptoms  of  demagogism — in  many  points,  per- 
haps, justifiable,  but  pointing  to  a  new  and  cui'ious  arrange- 
ment of  parties.  The  ruillocraci/  are  certainly  losing  ground 
with  the  operative  classes,  and  appear  to  speak  more  and 
more  favourably  every  day  of  Peel.  It  is  curious,  is  it  not, 
that  Gladstone  will  not  say  a  word  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  this  great  Condition-of-England  question,  Avhich 
in  a  thousand  ways  presents  itself;  so  that  one  does  not  know 
to  which  side  he  would  incline  in  the  event  of  affairs  taking 
the  turn  I  suggested.  Upon  the  poor-law,  the  factory  ques- 
tion, Ireland,  as  well  as  foreign  and  colonial  policy — upon  all, 
in  short,  except  the  business  of  his  own  department — he  pre- 
serves an  ominous  silence.  I  cannot  but  think  he  means 
that,  thougli  content  to  act  witli  ^Ministry,  he  does  so  upon 
grounds  so  tlicoretically  difiercnt,  that  an  exposition  of  them 
would  inq)air  the  unanimity  Avhich  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve at  least  the  appearance  of. 
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XXXVIII. 

Grand  Jiirpoork  hi  Ireland. — Friends  marrying  off. 

1844.    July  13.    Killigar. 
I  HAVE  just  returned  from  Carrick-on-Shannoiij  where  I 
was  attending  the  assizes.    I  was  Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  I  believe,  considering  my  inexperience,  acquitted  myself 
so  as  to  give  satisfaction.     There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
by  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  which  is  managed   at  Quarter 
Sessions  with  you,  and  a  person  who  turns  his  mind  to  county 
business  and  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  education 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  besides,  can  generally  take  the 
lead  and  do  pretty  much  as  he  likes  among  our  Irish  country 
gentlemen,  and  thus  really  effect  a  great  deal  of  good.     My 
Father  has  also  resigned  his  commission  of  the  peace  in  my 
favour :  this  he  did  before  I  came  over,  and  I  was  sorry  for 
it,  as  it  constitutes  a  tie  upon  me  to  reside  here,  rather  more 
stringent  than  I  should  have  liked  to  submit  myself  to,  while 
I  have  no  establishment  of  my  own.     I  wished  to  go  this 
winter  to  Italy  for  a  short  time,  hoping  that  that  should  be 
the  last  of  my  wanderings,  and  still  think  it  not  improbable  ; 
on  the  whole,  however,  I  am  determined  to  set  up  my  staff 
here,  for  good:  it  is  obvious  that  my  immediate  duty  calls 
me  to  do  so,  and  really  a  very  wide  field  for  occupation  and 
usefulness  is  opened  thereby.     The  only  question  is  whether 
I  shall  have  resolution  and  self-denial  enough  to  resist  my 
long-established  habits  of  restlessness  and  locomotion,  without 
throwing  out  the  anchor  of  wedlock  to  fix  me.     T  hope  so,  for 
I  see  no  chance  of  meeting  with  any  woman  whom  I  could 
like,  and  who  would  like  me ;  I  must  therefore  make  up  my 
mind  to  leave  that  event  to  Providence.     I  do  not  desjiair  of 
ultimately  establisliing  a  strong  claim  to  represent  this  county 
— a  claim  founded  not  on  money,  but  on  character  and  services 
— but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  make  it  a  direct 
end  and  object,  but  alloAV  it  to  follow  naturally,  as  it  were, 
from  a  conscientious  performance  of  more  immediate  duties. 
If,  as  is  most  likely,  the  claim  should  never  be  admitted,  I 
shall   at   least   have   the   satisfaction  of  thinking  that  in  the 
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mean  while  my  time  has  not  been  wasted.     I  should  like  to 
pay  you  a  visit  in  the  autumn^  for  I  saw  nothing  of  you  in 
town.     In  fact,   I  fear  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  much 
more  scanty  personal  intercourse  with  you  than    formerly. 
When  a  man  marries,  his  own  happiness  is  infinitely  increased, 
but  he  is  necessarily  in  great  measure  lost  to  his  friends  from 
the  pressure  of  domestic  duties  and  employments — we  cannot 
ride,  and  walk,  and  dine,  and  travel,  together,  as  we  used  to 
do.     I  foresaw  this  in  some  degree,  but  hardly  realized  com- 
pletely what  a  difference  would  ensue  from  your  change  of 
condition.     You  must  not  think  that  I  complain  of  this,  or 
that  I  have  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  any  change  in  your 
sentiments  towards  me.     God  forbid.     I  know  that  what  I 
allude  to  is  absolutely  the  inevitable  result  of  the  changed 
circumstances.    I  speak,  then,  of  it  chiefly  with  reference  to  its 
bearing  upon  my  own  course  of  life ;  in  proportion  as  my 
friends  marry   off,   and  retreat  into  the  centre  of  their  own 
domestic  circles,  my  pleasure  in  living  in  the  world  is  naturally 
diminished,  my  motives  for  leaving  home  become  fewer,  and 
I  am  more  and  more  tempted  in  self-defence  to  marry,  and 
settle,   also.     Perhaps    active   local   occupation,    which   will 
probably  increase  uj)on  me,  may  answer  the  same  purpose, 
and  prevent  my  mind  from  consuming  itself  in  its  restless 
and  unprofitable  energy  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  worth  trpng,  and 
at  least,  as  I   said  before,  I  shall  be  sure  I  am  doing  right : 
which,  while  wandering  about  the  world  continually,  I  never 
was.     I  am  just  now  in  very  great  perplexity  about  the  pro- 
priety of  joining  the  scheme  of  national  education  for  Ireland  ; 
it  has  been  so  much  modified  in  practice  as  to  include  schools 
carried  on  as  ours  (here  at  Killigar)  arc;  but  then  arises  the 
question,  is  it  right  to  sanction  a  system  which  extends  its 
assistance  to  otlier  schools  cari'ied  on  upon  totally  diffci'cnt 
religious  systems  from  ours,  and  thereby   seems  to  affirm  a 
priTiciple  of  indifferentism  ?     So  :  is   it  right  for  the  Church 
of  France  to  receive  a  projjortion  of  a  common  fund  wliich 
provides  indiscriminately  for  tlie  sui)port  of  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, Jews,  &c.  ?     I  wish  you  would  talk  this  over  with 
others,  and  write  to  me  what  you  think.     It  is  a  matter  of 
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great  practical  importance.  Did  I  advise  you  to  get  and  read 
Alison  on  tlie  Poor  in  Scotland?  Pray  do  so.  It  Avill 
occupy  you  a  very  short  time,  and  is  most  interesting. 

Prendergast,  almost  the  last  of  my  bachelor  friends,  is 
coming  to  see  us  on  Tuesday.  The  "  rest  of  the  coterie^'  is 
done  for. 


XXXIX. 

IrisJi  Terrorism — PJipical  Improvement — National  Education — 

Readings. 

1844.    Aug.  13.    Killigar. 

Stuaxge  that  on  the  second  day  of  grouse-shooting  I  should 
be  lounging  over  ray  writing-table  in  inglorious  ease,  with 
my  books  about  me,  instead  of  breasting  the  mountain  side 
with  my  dogs  before  me.  I  think  I  am  right,  however ;  it 
would  not  have  looked  well  to  start  off  again  so  soon  after 
having  professed  to  take  up  my  tabernacle  and  assume  my 
duties  as  a  country  gentleman  and  magistrate.  After  hav- 
ing remained  here  for  three  or  four  months,  I  may  think  my- 
self justified  in  taking  another  fling. 

I  am  reading  a  good  deal,  but  hardly  with  so  definite  a  plan 
as  I  could  wish.  We  are  quite  alone  here — not  even  any  of 
my  brothers  at  home — so  that  I  have  no  temptation  to  do 
anything  else,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  find  an  excuse  for 
out-door  exercise.  ]\Iy  magisterial  duties  are  not  onerous, 
consisting  principally  in  attending  petty  sessions,  but  then 
one  must  be  in  the  way  to  be  ready  if  any  emergency  should 
occur.  The  country  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  westward  is  in 
a  very  lawless  state,  though  in  consequence  of  the  terror  in- 
spired by  ''midnight  legislation"  the  people  hardly  ever  come 
forward  to  prosecute,  and  then  arguments  are  founded  on 
the  assumed  tranquillity  Avhich  prevails.  A  clergyman's  house 
about  six  miles  from  tliis  was  attacked  and  fired  into  a  fort- 
night ago.  I  Avent  over  there  the  next  day  and  was  delighted 
Avith  the  courage  sliOAvn  by  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  old 
gentleman ;  and  he  told  me  she  had  not  been  the  least 
frightcMicd,  but  had   loaded   her  husband's   arms,  Avhile   he 
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returned  their  fire  from  the  windows.  The  assailants  soon 
decamped,  their  purpose  having  apparently  been  terror 
rather  than  actual  injury,  but  there  is  just  as  much  chance 
of  discovering  them  as  there  is  of  finding  out  the  author  of 
Junius.  There  is,  however,  notwithstanding  isolated  cases 
like  the  foregoing,  a  wonderful  change  come  over  the  spirit 
of  people's  dreams  this  year,  compared  with  the  terror  that 
prevailed  twelve  months  ago.  Then  all  was  war  and  rumours 
of  war,  fortification  of  houses  and  laying  in  of  arms ;  now 
the  terror  is  forgotten  and  the  folk  are  only  anxious  to  throw 
a  veil  over  their  former  fears.  Equally  absurd  were  the  panic 
and  the  security ;  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
monster  meetings,  where  temporary  outbreaks  were  very  pos- 
sible, there  was  no  danger  whatever  of  reheUlon  last  year,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  whatever  to  suppose  the  people  less  disaf- 
fected and  organized  now.  A  lull,  however,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  tending  to  facilitate  '^  material"  improvements, 
and  thus  gradually  undermine  the  main  evil  of  the  country — 
its  poverty.  The  bright  spot  is,  that  in  spite  of  agitation  and 
everything  else,  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  is  de- 
cidedly improving,  and  their  minds  becoming  more  awake  to 
their  own  interests  in  that  respect.  The  national  educa- 
tion system  must,  whatever  be  its  merits  or  defects,  be  of  use 
so  far  as  secular  interests  are  concerned,  for  tlie  schools  are 
admirably  managed  on  the  whole,  and  the  secular  instruction 
very  good ;  350,000  children  attend  them,  and  the  number 
is  progressively  and  rapidly  increasing.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Ave  sliould  join  them,  so  far  as  to  accept  salaries,  and  books, 
and  inspection.  If  wc  do  so,  wlthoid  asVinrj  flion  to  build,  they 
do  not  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  their  whole  system,  but 
allow  the  patron  to  have  au^  rel'ifmuH  rnstrnctlon  he  chooses 
given  in  the  seliool,  provided  that  he  docs  not  require  any 
child  to  be  present  at  tliat  instruction  whose  parent  objects 
to  it,  and  that  he  provides  for  all  cliildron  adequate  secular 
instruction.  This  conies  nearly  to  the  principle  of  separate 
grants  to  did'erent  religious  communions,  except  that  it  so 
far  infringes  on  the  authority  of  the  master  over  the  chihlren 
as   to   specify  what   had  of  instruction  lie  is  to   give  in  tlie 
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cases  of  those  who  dissent  from  his  religious  views.  We  have 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  teaching  to  certain  children 
secular  things,  while  we  are  debarred  from  teaching  them 
spiritual  things.  Is  this  too  great  a  compromise  ?  If  not, 
it  is  most  important  {quoad  expediency)  that  we  should 
accede ;  otherwise  the  Board,  from  its  financial  and  admi- 
nistrative superiority,  will  draw  from  us  not  only  Roman 
Catholics  but  the  children  of  our  own  Church,  who  will  thus 
be  subjected  to  far  worse  conditions  than  we  could  obtain  for 
them  by  putting  our  existing  schools  under  the  Board.  As 
it  is,  our  delay,  conscientious  as  it  was,  has  done  in  many 
cases  irreparable  harm,  and  there  is  nothing  our  opponents 
dread  more  than  our  coming  round  to  them.  I  have  lately 
read  Ward's  "  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,'^  which  is  very 
interesting  as  being  the  manifesto  of  the  Boman  school  which 
he  represents.  I  wish  you  would  read  it,  for  in  many  points 
he  would  meet  your  own  opinions,  particularly  his  leading- 
principle — the  supremacy  of  the  conscience  or  spiritual  appre- 
hension over  the  intellect  in  religious  matters — but  you  are, 
of  course,  as  usual,  too  much  occupied  with  other  things.  I 
am  certainly  very  fortunately  circumstanced  in  having  so 
much  time  to  read,  though  perhaps  steady  obligatory  occu-" 
pation  would  be  a  better  discipline  for  the  mind.  I  am  in 
the  middle  of  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Arnold,"  a  most  interesting- 
account  of  a  very  remarkable  man  ;  it  is  really  a  most  valu- 
able lesson  in  tolerance  to  see  a  man  apparently  so  clear- 
headed, so  sincere,  and  so  religious,  differing  from  oneself  in- 
tellectually in  so  many  important  respects.  How  much  more 
tolerant  one  becomes  as  one  advances  in  life,  and  comes  to 
appreciate  the  various 'external  influences  which  contribute  to 
modify  and  mould  a  man's  opinions  !  The  true  plan,  I  feci 
more  and  more  convinced,  is  to  act  steadily  up  to  the  truths 
and  principles  we  have,  and  we  shall  be  guided  to  more  and 
higher  ones.  ''  lie  that  doetli  my  will"  (as  far  as  he  knows 
it)  "  shall  know  of  my  doctrine."  The  path  of  duty  is  gene- 
rally so  wearisome  and  so  full  of  thorns,  that  we  arc  continu- 
ally tempted  to  stop  in  it,  as  it  were,  till  we  have  disentangl(Ml 
ourselves  of  various  intellectual  doul)ts  aiul  difhculticH  which 
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we  erroneously  believe  to  be  the  only  impediments  to  our 
forward  progress ;  and  while  we  do  so,  the  real  difficulties — 
the  moral  ones — become  more  formidable,  from  the  relaxation 
of  our  eiForts  to  overcome  them.  Have  you  seen  Smythe's 
"  Historic  Fancies  ?"  They  are  very  ambitious,  trashy,  and 
superficial — bad  imitations  of  Macaulay — and  the  dedication 
to  Lord  J.  Manners,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  ne  pins  ultra  of 
absurdity  and  affectation.  What  would  you  have  said  if  I 
had  exposed  you  in  a  similar  manner  to  public  derision  ?  Do 
you  know  what  Punch  says  of  "  Young  England  "?  That  he 
is  prepared  to  prove  they  are  "  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel."  I 
have  written  to  Canada  about  emigration,  but  not  yet  got  an 
answer.  Write  to  me  whenever  you  have  time ;  I  promise 
not  to  complain  even  of  your  most  hurried  line. 

I  have  a  very  vague  plan  in  my  head  of  trying  to  get  up 
an  Anti- Repeal  newspaper,  but  have  not  sufficiently  matured 
it  even  to  consult  you  on  the  subject. 


XL, 

State  of  Church  and  Morals  in  North  Wales, 

1844.  Oct.  11.  Cfn  Amwich. 
T  HAVE  now  been  for  three  or  four  days  with  Charles 
Wynne  at  this  most  remote  of  all  possible  localities,  a  second 
edition  of  John  o'Groat's  house,  twelve  miles  from  the 
nearest  post-town,  withoiit  a  neighbour  of  tolerable  calibre, 
and  not  ten  people  in  the  whole  district  who  speak  any  lan- 
guage known  to  the  civilized  world.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  proportion  of  Dissenters  to  Churchmen  being  generally 
ffty  to  one  ?  In  many  parishes  not  a  single  individual  in 
communion  with  the  Church.  In  this  one  the  Welsh  service 
has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  a  congregation.  No  chil- 
dren in  the  parochial  schools  (/.  e.,  the  very  few  which  have 
been  established),  and  of  course  the  whole  population  in  a 
position  of  absolute  hostility  to  the  Church  they  have  left. 
It  does  really  seem  that  there  is  a  providential  fatality 
attached  to  the  existing  system  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whicli  makes  her,   in  proportion  to  her  means  and  opportu- 
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nities^  the  most  inefficient  and  unsuccessful  in  the  world. 
Here  she  had,  apparently,  everything  her  o"\vn  way.  The 
whole  population  of  Wales  accepted  the  Reformation ;  they 
were  primitive  in  their  habits,  religiously  disposed,  as  all 
Celtic  nations  are,  without  commerce,  manufactures,  or  large 
towns,  and  provided  with  ample  means  of  church  instruction ; 
and  behold  the  result  !  Is  it  that  the  circumstances  of  her 
own  Reformatory  schism  preclude  her  from  effectually  incul- 
cating the  duty  of  unity — or  that  the  nature  of  her  con- 
nexion with  the  State  prevents  the  exercise  of  discipline — 
or  that  the  very  fact  of  establishment  produces  sleepiness, 
carelessness — or  what  is  it  ?  With  every  apparent  advantage 
in  her  favour  she  has  succeeded  in  transforming  the  popu- 
lation of  an  entire  country  from  children  into  bitter  foes. 
Nothing  at  all  like  this  can  be  attributed  even  to  our  much- 
abused  Church  in  Ireland,  though  her  success  has  been  small 
enough. 

I  went  on  Wednesday  to  the  petty  sessions  at  Pwllheli, 
and  heard  some  bastardy  cases  Avhich  made  me  open  my 
eyes.  Fancy  a  woman  Irought  forward  as  corroborative  evi- 
dence by  a  girl  who  wished  to  affiliate  a  child,  and  swearing 
that  she  was  in  bed  with  both  the  parties,  the  mother  and 
the  putative  father  (all  together),  wliile  another  woman 
swore  she  was  in  another  bed  in  the  same  room.  Not  the 
sliglitcst  astonishment  was  evinced  by  the  audience ;  and  one 
of  tlie  magistrates  assured  me  that  the  woman  who  was  got 
with  child  under  such  revolting  circumstances  would  not  be 
looked  upon  at  all  in  a  worse  light  by  her  neighbours  than  if 
she  were  the  most  modest  of  maids.  "  It  is  too  common  to 
make  any  scnsation,^^  he  said ;  "■  there  were  plenty  of  others 
almost  as  bacP^ — e.r  una  disce.  I  really  think  I  prefer  the 
'^  wild  justice "  of  Tipperary  to  such  systematic  and  cold- 
blooded vice  as  this.  Charles  AYynne  was  there,  but,  as 
everything  that  was  said  had  to  be  interpreted  to  him  by  his 
brother  magistrates,  remained  necessarily  pretty  passive.  I 
delight  ill  his  AYife.  She  is  most  anxious  to  do  good,  and 
fully  sensible  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  property ; 
but  of  course  she  finds  all  attem[)ts  at  reformation  very  up- 
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hill  work.  She  has  set  up  both  a  Sunday  and  day  school^ 
but  finds  it  very  difficult  to  induce  the  parents  to  send  their 
children ;  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  it.  And  the 
clergyman  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  at  all,  and 
looks  very  coldly  upon  the  efibrts  made.  Certainly  what  I 
see  here  will  cure  me  of  ever  complaining  of  my  position  in 
Ireland. 


XLI. 

"Young  Engla7id,"  Irish  Education,  Junes,  8fc. 

1844.  Nov.  10.  Killigar. 
I  HAVE  no  enthusiasm  at  all  for  Young  England,  but  what 
capital  speeches  they  made  at  Manchester !  Disraeli's,  in 
particular,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  I  ever  read.  I  am 
very  curious  to  know  what  O'Connell  meant  by  his  "federal'' 
move ;  he  is  too  crafty  to  have  made  a  false  step,  and  yet 
hitherto  he  seems  to  have  gained  nothing,  while  he  has  cer- 
tainly inspired  the  ultra-national  men — the  Young  Ireland 
party — with  considerable  "fears  and  jealousies."  I  am  engaged 
in  writing  answers  to  a  set  of  queries  which  Lord  Devon  has 
sent  me,  touching  emigration  to  KxaQ,r\.Q,^{as  evidence  for  a  Select 
Commillee).  Did  I  mention  James's  [^Sir  lFalter~\  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  the  Metropolitan  Visiting  Society  ?  It  is  really  very 
good,  in  every  respect.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  acted  upon  the  conclusions  wc  both  came  to,  and  applied 
yesterday  to  join  the  National  Education  System,  upon  the 
conditions  wliich  I  explained  to  you,  p.  SG.  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  I  was  right  in  so  doing,  but,  unfortu- 
nately^, fear  there  is  no  chance  of  the  great  body  of  the  Church 
adopting  the  same  view.  This  county,  though  not  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  is  in  a  most  unwholesome  state — 
not  politically,  but  socially.  Armed  parties  out  continually^, 
robbing  anus,  and  threatening  and  ill-treating  those  who 
transgress  their  agrarian  code.  TIil'  law  is  powerless,  from 
the  innumerable  chances  in  favour  of  an  accused  party. 
IIow  people  are  led  by  a  phrase !  I  dare  say  there  arc 
hardly   one   hundred  [jcople    in   Enuhuul   who    do    not  con- 
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sider  trial  by  jury,  formula  and  sliam  as  it  is,  to  be  the 
acme  of  sublunary  perfection  as  a  judicial  process.  Have 
you  read  "Lord  Eldon's  Life?"  There  are  some  choice 
anecdotes  of  jurors  in  it.  I  am  happy  to  see  even  the  Quar- 
terly/ does  justice  to  ray  hero  of  heroes,  Arnold,  who  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  combine,  more  than  any  other  character  I 
know,  the  most  apparently  opposite  great  and  noble  qua- 
lities. I  have  just  got  another  most  Interesting  book,  Burke's 
"  Diaries  and  Correspondence :"  this  you  must  get  and 
read. 


XLII. 

Trial  hij  Jury,  loitli  People  against  Law. 

1844.  Nov.  16.  Killigar. 
Tins  country  is  in  a  very  unwholesome  state,  not  politically, 
but  socially ;  armed  parties  out  every  night,  and  nobody  able 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  property  without  imminent  danger  of 
unpleasant  results.  No  chance  of  convicting  offenders  ;  in- 
deed, the  only  matter  of  surprise  to  me  is,  that  everybody  is 
not  murdered  against  whom  anybody  cUe  has  a  spite,  so 
infinite  are  the  clianccs  of  impunity.  I  feel  more  and  more 
convinced;,  and  if  I  thought  pcople^s  minds  ripe  for  it,  would 
try  to  impress  my  conviction  on  others,  that  the  system  of 
British  law,  liowcver  it  may  be  made  to  work  well  in  spite  of 
itself  by  a  well-disposed  population,  is  peculiarly  ill  calcu- 
lated for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  repression  of  crime, 
where,  -either  from  party  feeling,  or  a  more  deeply-rooted 
social  disease,  the  people  are  not  friendly  to  its  operation. 
How  very  obvious  it  seems  to  me  that  an  administration  of 
justice,  stronger  and  more  despotic,  and  less  formal — such  a 
one,  in  short,  as  would  be  applied  to  a  similar  state  of  things 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe — would  be  productive  of  more 
general  well-being  and  more  individual  security  than  the  one 
Ave  have;  and  if  so,  does  it  not  seem  a  sacrifice  of  certain 
present  advantages  to  a  vague  apprehension  of  future  ill,  to 
continue  guarding  tlie  subject  so  carefully  against  any  possible 
cncroachnient  of  military  des})otisni,  at  the  price  of  securing. 
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in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  impunity  to  undoubted  criminals  ? 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  think  of  this.  Do  you 
take  so  very  enlarged  and  philosophic  a  view  as  to  fear  any 
diminution  of  the  existing  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  any  altera- 
tion of  the  present  forms  of  law,  in  the  face  of  the  flagrant, 
obvious  evils  which  result  from  them,  in  their  shielding  the 
criminal  ? 

I  like  much  your  remarks  upon  Cobden's  singularly  clever 
speech,  but  fear  that  a  support  of  the  Corn  Laws,  grounded 
solely  upon  an  opinion  that  they  tend  to  preserve  and  extend 
the  feudal  relations,  and  mutual  interdependence  of  classes, 
which  you  conceive  to  exist  generally  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
hardly  sufficient.  At  any  rate,  however,  it  is  true,  tangible, 
and  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  not  so  the  economical  arguments 
of  the  Pro-Corn-Law  people,  which  seem  to  me  complete 
sophistry. 

Cobden  is  very  forcible  upon  the  topic  of  the  disafifection 
and  bad  feeling  evinced  by  incendiary  fires,  threatening  let- 
ters, &c.,  among  the  agricultural  population.  If  he  can  once 
make  out  that  the  rural  labourers  are  not  more  moral  and 
religious,  not  more  attached  to  their  employers  and  contented 
with  their  situation,  than  the  manufacturing  operatives,  your 
ground  is  cut  away.  I  do  not,  however,  think — though,  per- 
liaps,  from  my  limited  knowledge,  not  qualified  to  jvidge — 
that,  taking  the  whole  country  into  consideration,  he  could  at 
all  fairly  do  so.  But  he  has  a  plausible  case,  in  spite  of  his 
parade  of  universal  imUviduaUfi/. 


XLIII. 


Letters  to  Neiv-ymjicrs — Irls/i  Trial  hij  Jury — Whij  principles. 

ISIL  Dec.  12.  Killisar. 
I  SEND  you  the  two  newspapers  which  contain  my  letters  ; 
send  them  back,  for  I  have  no  other  copies.  I  was  gratified 
by  finding  them  most  violently  attacked  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  which  is  the  leading  organ  of  the  priests  in  Dublin, 
which  showed  that  they  told.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  with 
me  about  our  judicial  system  ;    surely   it   hardly  admits  of 
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question  that,  wliile  one  evil-disposed  person  wlio  contrives 
to  get  on  the  jury  can  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  the  jury  trial 
cannot  be  an  effectual  plan  for  curbing  crime.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, see  that  my  views  upon  this  particular  point  necessarily 
result  in  a  preference  of  despotism — i.e.,  of  absolute  monarchy. 
I  only  say  that  the  particular  judicial  machinery  which  we 
originated,  and  inflicted  upon  the  world,  is  defective,  and 
liable  to  be  rendered  at  any  time  perfectly  inefficient  hj  the 
very  state  of  things  which  would  require  peculiar  stringency 
in  the  judicial  department. 

I    should    certainly,    if   I  were   you,    find    no    difficulty 
in  abusing  the  Whigs,  though,  perhaps,  I  might  find  some 
in  selecting   the  proper  topics  for  praising   the    Conserva- 
tives   upon.      Perhaps   the    most    pernicious   error   of  the 
Whigs  was  the  considering   (in  accordance    with  what   we 
have  often  agreed  was  their  fundamental  heresy)   the   ex- 
tension of  political  power  and  privileges  to  the  lower  orders 
as  the  panacea  for  all  their  grievances  and  ills.     They  care 
comparatively   little   about    their   physical  comforts ;    their 
school  of  political  economy  sneers  at  the  idea  of  tal/ing  care 
of  them  in  any  way  ;  they  care  less  for  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction.    "  All  these  things  should  be  left  to  the  laws 
of  demand  and  suj)ply,^^  say  they.     "  Only  give  them  votes  ; 
construct  a  scheme  of  government  which  may  tally  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  our  tlieory   of    ^  power  from  the   people;' 
make  population  the  basis   of  representation,  give  a  demo- 
cratic   constitution    to   your  municipal    corporations,    your 
boards  of  guardians,  your  Universities,   and  as  to  the  rest, 
lahsez  faire — Government  is  but  a  committee  for  managing 
the  'material'  i^itercsts  and  afi'airs  of,  that  joint-stock  com- 
pany, the  people  ;  and  the  less  power  is  delegated  to  it  by  its 
masters,  the  better."    Their  dislike  of  the  Church  (the  repre- 
sentative of  authority),  their  contempt  of  and  sneers  at  alms- 
giving and  mutiial  dependence,  and  all  sorts  of  schemes  for 
practically  bettering  the  poor  (as  if  those  schemes  lowered 
their  dignity),  derive  from  the  same  anti-Christian  root,  the 
sin  of  pride,  the  upsetting  principle,  which  considers  it  as  the 
ve  jiliK  ullra  of  liumau  felicity  to  take  off  one's  hat  to  nobody. 
Something  like  this  view  of  Whig  philosophy,  in  connexion 
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with  its  uncliristian^  selfish  character,  and  a  contrast  drawn 
between  it  and  the  tone  adopted  (with  more  or  less  practical 
discretion)  by  Churchmen  and  Tories,  might,  I  should  think, 
be  effective.  Another  weak  point  in  the  Whig  administration 
of  affairs,  as  compared  with  Sir  R.  Peel,  seems  to  be  a  prosti- 
tution of  government  patronage  to  serve  both  their  private 
interests  and  their  hold  of  place.  This,  at  least,  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  Ireland,  where  they  filled  the  small  offices 
of  police  and  law  with  people  who  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
ported, and  really  made  men  peers  whom  one  would  hardly  have 
asked  to  dinner.  Sir  Ei^bert  has  been  particularly  dignified 
about  this  last  point,  and,  indeed,  in  his  general  distribution  of 
patronage  has  looked,  perhaps  too  exclusively,  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  individuals  in  their  specific  line,  without  reference  to 
interest  or  general  political  principle.  Might  not  his  foreign 
policy  be  advantageously  contrasted  with  Lord  Palmerston's  ? 
I  myself  have  that  sort  of  sympathy  and  respect  for  the 
thorough  John  Bullish  feeling  of  the  latter,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  make  Eng-land  the  arbitrati-ix  of  the  Avorld,  that  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  attack  him  for  it,  yet  certainly 
sound  discretion  must  condemn  his  vagaries.  I  certainly 
think  the  state  of  the  English  mind  at  this  moment  may  be 
most  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  other  ages  and  other 
countries^  in  the  boldness  and  candour  with  which  it  addresses 
itself  to  probe  social  wounds,  and  at  least  attempt  their  cure. 
In  every  thickly-peopled  country  they  exist,  but  in  no  other, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  would  the  dragging  them  to  light  be 
tolerated ;  a  Frenchman  would  sooner  see  a  million  of  his 
countrymen  die  of  hunger,  than  have  his  national  vanity  mor- 
tified by  publishing  their  case  with  a  view  to  tlieir  relief. 
Who  troubled  his  head  during  the  last  century  about  the 
periodical  famines  which  desolated  Ireland  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland?  Look  at  Fielding's  pictures  of  country  squires 
in  those  days,  and  compare  them  with  what  we  now  see  going 
on  in  every  village.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Mildest  imagination 
to  conceive  the  politicians  and  hnu  ririinl-s  described  by^Valpole 
and  Sclwyn  doing  good  in  any  way  to  anybody  ?  I  am  very  far 
indeed  from  bcin^-  inclined  to  become  a  laudafor  (evijniris  acl'i, 
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though  I  look  with  suspicion  and  alarm  upon  many  of  the 
schemes  and  theories  which  our  new-horn  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
good  is  producing. 


XLIV. 

Irish  National  Education  and  Fayment  of  Priests. 

1845.    Jan.  24.    Dublin. 

I  CANNOT  quite  accept  your  criticisms  on  my  letter  [xxxix.,  07i 
Irish  National  Educatio7i\,  or  concede  that^  because  I  ad- 
mit children  who  refuse  to  accept  mi/  religious  instruction,  I 
am  responsible  for  the  religious  instruction  they  get  from  their 
parents  or  elseAvhere.  All  that  I  am  concerned  with  is,  that 
they  get  nothing  in  itself  bad  from  me.  Would  not  your 
argument  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  a  drawing  or  dancing 
master,  Avhom  you  would  make  responsible  for  the  erroneous 
religious  teaching  Avhich  his  pupils  may  get  at  home  ?  Now 
I,  with  regard  to  those  children  whom  we  speak  of,  put  my- 
self into  exactly  an  analogous  position,  with  this  dijQference 
(which  is  all  in  my  favour),  that  I  offer  to  them,  and  press 
upon  their  parents  the  duty  of  accepting,  my  religious  teach- 
ing too ;  and  also  that  I  do  this,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  but 
with  reference  to  the  ulterior  end  of  more  effectually  guard- 
ing and  instructing  the  consenting  children.  A  very  different 
ground  must  be  taken  by  those  who  absolutely  sanction  and 
pay  the  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions.  Nor  can  I  quite  make 
up  my  mind  on  that  point.  However,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
favourably  of  it,  and  in  this  way  would  defend  it. 

The  subject  should  be  viewed,  in  its  totality,  with  refer- 
ence to  religious  expediency  ;  i.e.,  when  doubting  whether  it 
be  laAvful  to  adopt  a  course  which  political  prudence  obviously 
counsels,  I  must  first  ask  myself  the  question — Will  what  I 
am  going  to  do  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  ? 
If  so,  I  cannot  allow  political  good  to  induce  me  to  consent 
to  it.  But  I  cannot  sec  that  there  is  anything  inherently  un- 
lawful in  giving  a  salary  to  teachers  of  error,  unless  I  believe 
that  the  cause   of  error  will  be   promoted  thereby,  to  the 
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detriment  of  truth.  The  fact  of  their  doing  wrong  is  certainly 
no  reason  for  not  paying  them,  if  I  consider  it  prudent  to  do 
so,  any  more  than  a  conviction  that  an  individual  had  attained 
by  unjustifiable  means  to  parliamentary  station  and  influence 
would  prevent  me  from  giving  him  place,  if  I  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  conciliate  him.  I  find  Roman  Catholics  and  Pres- 
byterian teachers,  who  have  acquired  an  influence  by  means 
which  I  do  not  approve,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am 
bound  to  scrutinize  those  means.  I  am  only  to  look  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  influence,  and  to  use  every  means  in 
my  power  to  avail  myself  of  it  for  good,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  disloyalty  and  disorder.  If  I 
thought  my  doing  so  would  enable  them  to  pervert  members 
of  my  own  Church,  or  in  any  other  way  on  the  whole  weaken 
the  cause  of  what  I  believe  to  be  right,  I  would  not  consent 
to  it ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  no  such  results  would  follow 
from  paying  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy.  On  the  contrary, 
if  it  made  them  good  and  loyal  subjects  it  would  strengthen 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  as  of  every  other  element  of  the 
Constitution. 

Such  is,  hastily  sketched,  the  theory  which  commends 
itself  to  my  mind  at  present.  But  I  am  quite  open  to  hear 
your  objections  to  it,  and  to  modify,  or  change  it,  if  you 
show  cause.  I  think  the  cases  of  Trinity  College  and  of  the 
National  Schools  are  analogous  in  this  way.  Both  are  exist- 
ing established  institutions,  and  in  both  the  only  question  for 
us  is,  are  wc  to  take  advantage  of  them  ?  If  the  question  was, 
are  we  to  establish  the  National  Education  system  ?  I  admit 
to  quote  Trinity  College  would  be  unfair.  That  one  wrong 
thing  has  been  done  is  no  reason  for  doing  another.  But  1 
think,  on  reflection,  you  will  see  that  wc  Avho  liave  nothing  to 
do  with  establishing  either,  stand  in  the  same  position  with 
respect  to  both.  Again,  I  am  still  inclined  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  Bishop's  expressed  opinion  and  advice 
and  his  positive  commands,  just  as,  even  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
spired Apostle,  the  Corinthians  were  clearly  permitted  to  do 
so  with  respect  to  celibacy,  Avhich  St.  Paul  rceonimcndcd, 
but  did  not  enjoin. 
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XLV. 

Ati  Irish  Magistrate  Murdered — Gladstone's  retirement  from 
Peel  on  the  Maynooth  (Question. 

1845.  Feb.  8.  KilHgar. 

McLeod  was  murdered  for  no  reason  on  earth  but  because 
he  refused  to  take  bail  for  certain  notorious  offenders.  A 
pretty  state  of  society  !,  Can  you  not  fancy  how  encouraging 
it  is  to  us,  who  live  in  it,  to  hear  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers 
bandying  phrases  about  the  "  tranquillity  of  Ireland ''?  But  I 
won't  croak  any  more. 

I  differ  from  you  about  Gladstone's  conduct.  It  is  far 
better  for  his  character  and  future  career,  I  think,  that  he 
should  not  be  ministerially  responsible  for  such  measures 
as  appear  to  be  intended.  The  suspicions  of  him  which 
are  very  rife  in  his  peculiar  following  it  is  most  important 
to  allay,  and  at  a  future  time  he  will  come  in  unpledged 
to  any  principles  which  the  mass  of  them  disapprove.  How 
ludicrously  characteristic  of  Peel  was  the  use  he  made 
of  Gladstone's  defection  !  "  How  very  liberal,"  he  says  to 
Lord  John,  "  must  be  my  intended  measures  when  he  leaves 
me,  and  how  very  anxious  must  I  be  to  carry  them  when  I 
am  ready  to  sacrifice  the  advantage  of  his  countenance  on 
Church  questions!^'  I  believe  him.  Is  it  a  libel  on  the  19th 
century  to  say  that  Peel  is  its  concentrated  essence?  I 
think  it  is,  yet  in  some  measure  he  unites  those  spiritual 
accomplishments  which  are  most  valued  by  it.  "At  the  same 
time  with  no  depth  to  discern  its  ulterior  tendencies,  still 
less  with  any  magnanimity  to  attempt  withstanding  these, 
his  greatness  and  his  littleness  alike  fitting  him  to  produce 
an  immediate  effect ;  for  he  leads  where  the  multitude  is  of 
itself  dimly- minded  to  run,  and  keeps  the  van  not  more  by 
skill  in  commanding  than  by  cunning  in  obeying."  \^Sir 
Jaljcsh  Windbag'].  There  is  nothing  that  disgusts  me 
more  than  his  constant  half-objurgative,  half-coaxing  appeal 
to  opponents.  "  See  how  like  you  I  am  ;  see  how  little 
right    '/nil    have   to   find  fault."       Will  he  not    be    terribly 
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weak  in  nominal  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
Stanley  and  Gladstone  both  gone  ?  Pitt,  to  be  sure,  had 
only  Dundas  ;  but  then  he  was  far  stronger  in  the  country 
as  well  as  intrinsically. 


XL  VI. 


Mai/nooth  Grant — State  of  Ireland. 

1845.  Feb.  18.  Killigar. 
I  CONFESS  I  see  no  dereliction  of  principle  in  increasing  the 
grant  to  Maynooth ;  it  only  seems  reasonable  to  adhere  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  enactment,  by  giving  additional 
facilities  for  education  in  proportion  as  the  population  and 
their  clergy  increase  in  numbers.  Nor  do  I  see  what  detri- 
ment to  the  cause  of  religion  can  ensue  from  having  a  better 
educated  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  You  may  depend  upon  it 
they  will  not  be  enabled  thereby  to  gain  over  a  single  member 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  that,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  proposed  measure. 
As  to  '\t'&  prudence ,  I  think  that  a  different  point,  and  should 
be  inclined  to  decide  against  it.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  distasteful  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  and, 
discontented  as  they  now  are  with  Peel,  I  think  it  unwise  to 
offer  them  further  provocation  just  at  this  time,  in  the  vaiii 
hope  of  conciliating  the  other  party.  Improved  education 
may  tell  advantageously,  in  the  long  run,  upon  the  feeling  of 
the  priests  and  Roman  Catholic  laymen  of  the  better  class, 
but  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  not  flatter  himself  that  there  is 
even  a  tendency  to  improved  feeling  among  the  masses,  who 
constitute  the  real  strength  of  Irish  discontent.  I  think  it 
is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent  (and  it  is  on  the  whole 
a  bad  sign),  that  tlic  people  are  acting  independently  of  the 
priests,  that  Ireland  is  becoming  more  and  more  democratic, 
as  she  becomes  better  educated.  The  late  movement  among 
them  upon  the  Charital)le  licqucsts  Act  was  a  strong  symp- 
tom of  this;  almost  everywhere  the  mob  carried  the  priests 
along  with  them  against  the  bishops  and  the  Pope.  The 
same  tendency  is  more  alarmingly  exemplified  by  the  existence 
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and  increasing  spread  of  the  Kibbon  Society^  against  which 
I  do  believe  the  priests  are  very  honestly  exerting  themselves, 
but  in  vain.  In  this  county  and  elsewhere  the  priests  are 
beginning  to  receive  threatening  notices,  like  landlords  and 
clergymen,  and  I  know  from  various  facts  that  have  occurred 
that  they  feel  the  people  to  be  getting  away  from  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  to  the  policy  of  paying  the 
priests,  this  further  question  opens  itself — whether  you 
Avould,  supposing  you  thereby  gained  the  majority  of  priests 
to  your  side,  have  advanced  far  towards  gaining  the  people — 
whether  the  ties  between  priest  and  people  being  thereby 
relaxed,  an  opening  would  not  be  left  for  more  dangerous 
and  unscrupulous  leaders  in  the  shape  of  lay  demagogues. 
At  any  rate,  any  healing  or  conciliatory  political  measure 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  such  an  alteration  of  the  judicial 
system  in  disturbed  districts  as  would  ensure  the  supremacy 
of  the  law^  which  is  now  a  dead  letter.  Till  that  is  done, 
every  concession  appears  to  be  tlie  effect  of  weakness,  and 
government  becomes  the  object  of  contempt,  not  attachment. 
Englishmen,  judging  by  the  political  surface  merely,  speeches 
at  Conciliation-hall,  and  fluctuations  in  the  Rent,  form  a 
totally  erroneous  estimate  of  the  "  tranquillity  of  Ireland." 
These  things  are,  I  assure  you,  comparatively  unimportant. 
No  Irishman  troubles  his  head  really  about  repeal ;  the  real 
and  grave  subject  of  anxiety  is  the  wide-spread  determination 
to  defy  the  law,  and  the  utter  powerlessness  of  the  latter  to 
prevent  complete  social  anarchy.  It  is  quite  openly  avowed 
that  no  jury  would  convict  of  murder  in  any  of  the  disturbed 
counties ;  witnesses  are  afraid  to  come  forward,  and  now  it 
seems  the  engine  of  terror  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
magistrates.  Yet  such  is  the  English  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  forms  of  English  law,  that  I  fear  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
its  discontinuance  in  a  state  of  society  which  is  avowedly^  and 
notoriously  as  unlitted  for  it  as  would  be  that  which  prevails  at 
Timbuctoo.  AVithout  some  efi'ective  and  stringent  alteration 
of  the  criminal  law,  such  as  may  give  a  reasonable  chance  of 
punisliing  the  guilty,  and  that  decent  security  for  life  and 
])ropcrty   which  is  to  be  had  in  every  other  civilized  country, 
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no  political  measure  can  have  any  effect.  Even  while  English 
capital  is  flowing  in^  Irish  proprietors  are  flowing  out^  and 
becoming  absentees.  I  do  not  fear  insurrection  -,  that  would 
be  fatal  to  our  adversaries  ;  there  is  no  government  stronger 
against  actual  outbreaks  than  ours^  because  then  they  become 
emancipated  from  the  monstrous  forms  of  British  law ;  but 
against  a  population  hostile  to  law,  and  determined  to  avail 
itself  of  every  possible  means  of  both  legal  chicane  and 
physical  intimidation,  our  executive  appears  to  me  utterly 
powerless.  It  is  really  frightful  to  compare  the  list  of  reported 
crimes  with  that  of  prosecutions,  and  again  that  of  prosecutions 
with  that  of  convictions.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
and  insisted  on  that  the  jury-lox  is  the  source  of  our  weak- 
ness and  their  strength.  How  can  it  possibly  be  supposed 
that,  as  the  prisoner  has  twenty  peremptory  challenges,  he 
cannot  among  the  first  thirty-two  names  called  find  one  (and 
that  will  answer  his  purpose)  accessible  to  fear  or  favour  ? 
The  infinite  probability  unfortunately  is  that  nearly  the 
whole  will  be  influenced  by  either  or  both.  I  am  determined 
to  devote  my  energies,  such  as  they  are,  to  awakening  people's 
minds  in  England  to  this  important  subject,  and  should  be 
very  glad  to  get  into  a  connexion  with  some  London  news- 
paper of  large  circulation,  so  as  to  command  its  columns  for 
leading  articles.  This  is  the  next  best  thing  to  speeches  in 
Parliament.  I  do  hope,  however,  to  prevail  upon  you  or 
some  other  English  member  to  take  up  our  cause,  Avhich  is 
that  of  humanity  and  justice,  there.  It  should  be  done  by 
an  Englishman,  for  we  are  always  considered  as  influenced 
by  improper  motives.  I  send  you  an  extract  from  an  Irish 
paper  which  conveys  pretty  nearly  the  substance  of  what  I 
wish  to  urge  upon  you  and  others :  viz.,  the  distinction 
between  the  large  political  agitation  upon  such  questions  as 
Repeal,  Emancipation,  &c.,  and  the  less  noisy,  but  infinitely 
more  dangerous,  influence  which  has  undermined  the  frame- 
work of  Irish  society. 
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XLVII. 


Assassinations — Secessions  from  Church — Newman. 

1845.  Nov.  25.  Killigar. 
I  THINK  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  occasionally  of  our  goings 
on.  I  would  have  written  before,  but  that  I  have  been  still 
hoping  to  get  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Church  matters,  which 
your  last  note  promised.  Is  not  everything  bearing  out  what 
I  used  to  say  in  London  ?  These  assassinations  are  now 
becoming  so  frequent,  that  not  a  week  passes  free  from  them. 
Of  course  such  is  the  case,  as  long  as  impunity  is  certain,  and 
(equally  of  course)  if  something  be  not  done  to  render  the 
law  more  efficient,  everybody  must  leave  the  country,  and  it 
must  be  left  to  be  fought  for  by  bailiffs,  policemen,  and 
Whiteboys.  People  have  not,  and  never  will  have,  generally, 
the  spirit  of  missionaries  and  martyrs;  if  they  have  not 
decent  security,  such  as  every  other  government  in  Europe 
gives  its  subjects,  they  Avill  not  live  in  the  country.  Even  I 
get  sometimes  so  savage,  when  I  think  of  the  treatment  which 
one  meets  Avitli  for  trying  to  do  good,  that  I  feel  strongly 
tempted  to  let  tliem  starve  after  their  own  fashion,  and  live 
at  my  ease  in  some  place  where  I  can  go  to  my  own  hall-door 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  shot.  What  do  you  think 
of  Hopkins^  adventure  ?  [*S'/;'  Francis  Hopkins  shot  at,  at  his 
own  doorl.  There  is  a  man  whom  nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  sense  of  duty  induces  to  live  in  Ireland,  and  who,  I  believe, 
has  been  most  anxiously  endeavouring  to  improve  his  estate 
and  neighbourhood,  and  this  is  his  reward,  "pour  enconrager 
les  autres."  What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  had  not  pistols ;  lie 
might  have  bagged  both  the  fellows  !  [lie  very  gaJlantlij  secured 
one.']  Nothing  has  happened  here  lately,  except  what  1 
cannot  but  consider  a  clumsy  attempt  to  produce  intimidation 
and  excitement,  by  sending  an  anonymous  letter  to  a  stipen- 
diary magistrate  with  information  that  in  a  certain  house  he 
Mould  find  concealed  a  list  of  the  persons  marked  for  assassi- 
nation during  the  winter.  He  did  so,  and  found  the  list, 
the  first  name  on  whieli  was  John  (jodley,  but  it  bore  so 
manifestly  tlie  tokens  of  having  been   placed   there  by  the 
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party  who  gave  the  information^  that  I  am  only  surprised 
that  any  weight  was  attached  to  the  circumstance,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  showed  an  "  animus"  which  is  not  pleasant.  I 
have  no  great  fears  of  a  famine  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  though  terrible  in  the  cases  of 
some  individuals,  have  not  been  on  the  whole  nearly  so  great 
as  we  feared  at  first,  and  there  is  a  larger  stock  of  oats  in  the 
country  than  ever  was  known  before.  Everything,  however, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  potatoes  stand  in  the 
heaps.  Of  course,  if  the  rot  continues,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  may  be  the  consequence.  We  are  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  the  chlorine  gas,  which  I  see  you  advocate,  but  are 
not  able  yet  to  report  the  result. 

Church  matters  are  looking  very  gloomy,  I  fear,  at  least 
I  hear  every  day  of  new  secessions,  and  those  among  our  most 
pious  and  zealous,  if  not  most  learned  and  wise,  men.  You  are 
not  quite  fair  in  reprobating  Pusey  for  his  tenderness  in  speak- 
ing of  Nevvman^s  defection,  upon  the  ground  that  he  does  not 
consider  the  tAvo  clmrches  as  estranged  sisters.  Now  I  take  it 
that  this  h  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  just  the  view  that  he 
does  take,  and  therefore  he  is  consistent  in  considering  New- 
man as  still  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Newman 
does  not  think  so,  of  course,  as  you  say,  but  it  is  that  very 
point  on  which  they  differ.  Of  course  after  what  has  hap- 
pened, I  cannot  think  of  leaving  home  for  the  present. 


XLVIII. 


Life  t/irealened — Corn  Laios — J I  untinf/— Secessions. 

1845.  Dee.  3.  Killigar. 
The  report  of  my  being  fired  at  originated  in  the  apparition 
of  a  stranger,  evidently  avoiding  observation,  and  once  armed 
Avith  a  pistol,  on  tlircc  successive  days  in  our  woods.  However, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  alarms  proceed  from  a  design 
to  produce  excitement  and  intimidation — not  from  an  "  intent 
to  kill."  Others  remain  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  aff'air  is 
certainly  mysterious.  The  attack  on  Hopkins  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  be  always  armed  and  on  one's  guard.     I  dare  say 
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lie  dreamed  of  nothing  less  than  being  fired  at  on  that  night. 
What  we  are  threatened  with  at  present  is  a  passive  resistance 
to  rents,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  by  the  most 
vigorous  measures,  and  which  may  lead  to  outrage  in  many 
instances.  Otherwise,  there  is  in  this  county  a  reaction 
against  ^'  INIolly  Maguireism/'  and  no  Whiteboy  offences 
have  been  committed  lately.  What  we  want  is  law — not 
nominal — but  real,  effective,  enforced  law.  If  we  had  that, 
we  could  afford  to  invest  money  in  improvements,  to  treat 
Roman  Catholics  with  confidence,  in  fact  to  do  our  best  in 
getting  rid  of  a  state  of  feeling  and  conduct  which  has  led  to 
most  of  our  present  evils,  but  which,  while  the  country  is  in 
a  state  of  war,  we  cannot  dispense  with. 

My  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of  the  Corn-laws  is  very 
strong,  and  I  should  therefore  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  repealing  them  with  so  good  an  excuse  as  is  afforded  by  the 
threatened  famine.  Even  if  I  did  not  think  them  injurious 
in  themselves  (Avhich  I  do),  I  am  convinced  that  they  would 
be  too  dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  agitation,  ill- 
will,  &c.,  which  they  cause.  Whenever  there  is  a  bad  har- 
vest they  will  be  fiercely  attacked,  and  each  successive  attack 
will  be  more  feebly  repelled  than  the  last ;  till  at  length, 
whenever  the  emergency  is  urgent  enough,  they  will  go 
with  a  crash.  Nobody  doubts  this ;  nobody  thinks  that  Sir 
Robert  will  maintain  them,  if  he  maintains  them,  this  year, 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  he  thinks  there  will  not  be  a 
famine;  if  tlie  harvest  were  bad  enough,  everybody  feels  they 
Avould  go.  Is  this  a  point  for  so  much  disturbance  and 
mutual  bad  feeling  to  be  kept  up  about  ?  Twenty  years 
after  they  are  re])ealcd,  people  will  be  astonished  at  such  im- 
portance having  been  attached  to  their  preservation. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry  your  hunting  career  has 
been  cut  short, — not  that  I  do  not  admit  witli  you  the 
abstract  permissibility  of  the  sport.  In  moderation,  I  even 
think  it  rather  desirable  than  otherwise,  for  ordinary  men, 
who  would  be,  if  not  hunting,  perliaps  doing  worse.  But 
you  don't  want  it ;  your  time  is  fully  occupied,  and  in 
a  far  better  way.  As  it  is,  you  are  the  first  to  admit  and 
complain  that  you  arc  forced  to  leave  much  business  undone. 
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and  to  do  much  in  a  hurried  manner,  for  want  of  time.  Why 
then  go  out  of  your  way  to  adopt  a  fresh  pursuit,  which,  in 
your  position,  there  will  be  every  temptation  to  pursue  to 
excess,  and  which  will  bring  you  into  connection  with  a  set 
whose  whole  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  is  different  from 
your  own.  Did  you  ever  know  a  really  earnest-minded,  in- 
tellectual man  who  was  an  Jiahitval  Nimrod?  If  not,  surely 
you  would  wish  to  find  yourself  rather  out  of  your  element 
there.  All  these  arguments  appear  to  me  to  apply  with 
double  force  to  a  clergyman,  whose  duties  are  more  distinct 
and  definite  than  those  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  whose 
time  is,  generally  speaking,  more  fully  occupied  with  those 
duties,  if  they  are  well  performed.  Besides  this,  if  you  look 
at  the  ordination  service,  and  consider  the  answers  therein 
made  by  the  persons  ordained,  you  cannot  avoid  seeing  that 
there  is  a  more  especial  dedication  of  the  whole  man  to 
spiritual  things  therein  assumed  than  would  be  possible  or 
desirable  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  extent  and  nature 
of  the  distinction  may  be  indefinite,  and  liable  to  be  modified, 
but  its  existence  I  conceive  to  be  undoubted.  Take  the  far 
lower  example  of  inanimate  things  consecrated  to  the  service 
and  ministry  of  God's  worship — say  a  church  or  communion 
vessels.  Who  would  not  feel  revolted  at  a  ball  being  given 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  vessels  of  the  altar  being 
used  for  drinking  cups  at  it  ?  For  a  similar  reason  (among 
others)  I  certainly  do  feel  that  a  certain  ''  odour  of  sanctity  " 
should  surround  those  men  Avho  are  dedicated  to  the  office 
and  ministry  of  the'  altar,  and  that  there  are  certain  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  which  derogate  from,  and  interfere 
with  it.  Every  serious  person  feels  in  the  same  way,  more 
or  less,  and  dislikes  the  notion  of  a  clergyman  going  into 
battle,  becoming  a  director  of  a  railway,  dancing,  hunting,  &c.; 
and  the  fact  that  he  docs  so  constitutes,  I  think,  a  double  argu- 
ment against  such  practices,  as  being  a  testimony  that  they  arc 
wrong,  and  as  evincing  the  biexpedioic^  of  them,  as  regards  the 
effect  they  produce  on  a  clergyman's  influence  and  usefulness. 
Am  I  not  right  ?  Do  not  yon  fed,  as  well  as  l/i'uik,  with  me  ? 
llow    miserable;    is    the    state    of    thiniis    as    rc<rards    the 
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Church — miserable  in  the  loss  of  so  many  men  of  zeal, 
piety,  and  talent,  and  miserable  in  the  indirect  effect  upon 
those  who  are  left  behind  !  I  dread,  however,  more  a  tendency 
to  universal,  though  perhaps  often  unconscious,  scepticism, 
than  to  the  old  narrow-minded  Puritanism  of  Stiggins  and 
Co.  In  the  midst  of  these  fluctuations  and  contradictions, 
and  mutual  denunciations  on  the  part  of  those  best-informed 
and  best-intentioned,  how  fearful  is  the  temptation  to  echo 
Pilate's  mocking  question,  and  to  be  equally  hopeless  and 
careless  about  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer !  How 
fortunate  are  the  child-like  minds  to  whom  no  intellectual 
difficulties  ever  occur,  and  Avhose  only  care  it  is  to  act  up  to 
the  truth  which  they  implicitly  receive.  I  feel  the  impos- 
sibility of  accepting  Roman  conditions  more  strongly  than 
ever.  Conceive  Newman  having  been  rebaptised,  thereby 
affirming  that  till  now  he  was  not  a  Chr'idian,  and  that  the 
sacramental  influences  Avliich  he  professed  to  be  acting  under 
and  to  feel,  were  an  unreality  and  a  delusion  ! 


XLIX. 

Peel's  Resignation. 

18i5.  Dec.  15.  Killigar. 
AVritr  me  a  line  witli  all  speed  about  this  astounding  event. 
What  is  to  be  the  result  ?  How  will  Peel  and  those  who 
support  Jtim  deal  Avith  the  new  ministry  whom  they  have  put 
in  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  particular  measure  ?  After 
it  is  carried  is  Peel  to  come  in  ai^ain  ?  If  not,  how  are  the 
Whigs  to  carry  on  the  government,  not  being  able  to  com- 
mand a  majority  in  either  House?  Is  there  to  be  a  dissolu- 
tion, and,  if  so,  Avill  you  stand  again,  and  on  what  principles 
as  regards  the  great  question  at  issue  ?  lam  altogether  etete, 
and  long  for  you,  or  somebody  who  is  nearer  the  centre  of 
news,  to  tell  me  wliat  is  thought  of  the  matter.  I  doubt  (or 
should  doubt  if  it  were  anybody  else)  Lord  John's  undertak- 
ing to  form  a  ministry,  and  then  Peel  would  of  course  re- 
construct his  Cabinet  and  carry  free-trade  with  flying  colours. 
I  wonder  he  did  not  do  so,  as  he  did  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
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cipation  in  ^29.  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  of  a  repetition  of 
the  obloquy  he  got  then.  Is  it  not  tantalizing  to  have  every- 
body saying  to  me,  '^  Of  course  you  are  going  to  stand  for 
Leitrim'^? 


L. 

Veel — Corn  Politics — JFhat  should  be  done  in  Ireland. 

1846.  Jan.  19.  Killigar. 
I  WAS  rightj  you  see,  in  my  prognostications  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  forming  either  a  Protectionist  or  a  Whig  Cabinet. 
What  I  now  fear  is  that  Peel  will  be  forced  from  behind  to 
bring  forward  a  settlement  which  will  not  settle — i.e.,  some- 
thing too  far  short  of  total  repeal  to  get  rid  of  the  question 
altogether — which  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  disgusting 
the  agriculturists  as  much  as  repeal  Avould  do.  This,  I  say, 
I  fear,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  see  that  the  grand  object  is  to 
have  something  which  people  will  see  to  he  final,  and  nothing 
less  than  the  total  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  Protection 
(as  it  is  called)  will  be  that.  Of  course  an  equalization  of 
burdens  is  perfectly  consistent  with  such  abandonment ;  and  I 
confess,  as  at  present  advised,  I  can  see  no  fair  argument 
against  a  comprehensive  scheme  which  shall  embrace  both. 
There  will  be,  I  should  think,  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  Poor-rate ;  and  the  Church  would  object  to 
receiving  a  salary  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  lieu  of 
tithe ;  but  Land-tax  and  Malt-tax  ought  to  go,  as  well  as 
all  protective  duties  on  manufactured  goods ;  the  deficiency 
to  be  made  up  out  of  increased  Income-tax.  How  intensely 
interesting  Sir  Robert's  statement  will  be  !  I  hope  he  Avill  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  into  cfll'cct,  he  is  so  much  the  best  man  to 
conduct  the  nation  through  any  economical  revolution  of  such 
a  nature  as  is  proposed.  It  is  his  peculiar  clement,  and  hardly 
anybody  else  could  do  it  safely,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  I  have  it  from  the  best  authority  that  there 
will  be  no  allusion  at  all  to  corn,  &c.,in  the  Queen's  speech,  the 
projected  alterations  being  reserved  for  parliamentary  state- 
ment at  an  early  period  of  the  Session  [rind.so  it  ifas\.     How  I 
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should  like  to  hear  it !  But  I  cannot  conveniently  leave  Ireland 
till  after  the  assizes^  i.e.,  the  last  week  in  February,  and  the 
interest  will  have  comparatively  evaporated  before  that  time. 
The  agriculturists  are  very  stout  in  their  speeches ;  still,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Peel  will  carry  his  scheme,  however 
liberal  it  may  be,  by  a  large  majority.  When  (as  may  be  said 
almost  literally)  all  the  men  of  talent  in  a  country  are  agreed 
upon  one  side  of  a  question,  and  it  has  arrived,  by  gradually 
increasing  majorities,  to  anything  near  a  numerical  equality 
of  votes,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  saying  how  the  victory 
will  ultimately  go ;  and  if  ultimately,  is  it  not  much  better  for 
all  parties  that  it  should  be  now  ?  There  will  be  a  paragraph 
in  the  speech  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland ;  but  I  anticipate  nothing 
really  effectual  or  decisive  on  that  point  from  Peel.  Here  we 
are  now  wonderfully  quiet,  but  in  Limerick  and  Clare  things 
are  as  bad  as  they  were  last  spring  and  summer  Avith  us. 
INIurders,  outrages,  in  fact  almost  open  insurrection,  and 
the  law  utterly  powerless  !  The  two  things  I  especially  want 
(and  which  I  shall  certainly  not  have)  are — first,  a  law  enact- 
ing that  in  districts  proclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  out  of  their  houses  at 
night  without  giving  an  account  of  themselves ;  and  secondly, 
the  constitution  hi  such  districts  of  a  tri])uual  of  a  summary 
kind,  constantly  sitting,  instead  of  the  tedious  and  ineffective 
process,  or  rather  mockery  of  justice  which  now  prevails. 
Did  you  read  the  Times  Commissioner's  letters  from  Ireland  ? 
On  the  Avhole  they  were  very  good.  Some  of  our  Irish  Con- 
servatives have  been  making  great  fools  of  themselves  about  an 
"  Irish  party,''  against  which  I  mean  in  some  shape  or  another 
to  remonstrate  in  print.  America  talks  very  big  [^Oregon 
Tcrrifor//'],  but  I  feel  perfectly  certain  there  will  be  no  war. 
Have  you  read  Newman's  book  ?  If  not,  you  must  do  so, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  will  interest  you  as  much  as  it 
has  me. 
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Ll. 

Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

1846.  Jan.  22.  Killigar. 
I  QUITE  agree  witli  you  about  tlie  Jacobinical  tone  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  but  I  think  the  way  to  meet  it  is 
not  by  maintaining  that  which  is  in  the  abstract  indefensible, 
and  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  attacking,  under 
cover  of  sound  principles  of  political  economy,  the  aristo- 
cratic influence  of  which  they  are  the  enemies.  By  abolish- 
ing the  Corn-laws  at  once  you  put  an  end  to  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  just  as  by  conceding  Reform  you  put  an  end  to 
the  combinations  of  the  working  men  called  Trades^  Unions, 
which  presented  a  yet  more  offensive  and  formidable  appear- 
ance. If  their  organization  revive  under  another  name, 
(and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  one  anything  like  as 
plausible),  you  can  meet  it  the  more  effectually  from  having 
exposed  the  falsehood  of  the  professions  which  they  put 
forward.  I  cannot  admit  the  wisdom  of  defending  a  bad 
cause  lest  concession  should  be  misinterpreted  as  weakness. 
The  weakness  is  not  in  the  defenders  but  in  the  fortification, 
and  will  appear  so  if  the  defenders  throw  themselves  into  a 
better  position  before  they  have  suff'ered  too  much  to  do  so 
with  effect.  Just  ask  yourself  whether  you  consider  that 
there  is  the  smallest  shadow  of  possibility  that  against  the 
present  weight  of  opposition  (composed  of  all  the  talent  and 
statesmanship,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  active  and  dis- 
posable wealth  of  the  country)  the  Corn-laws  in  any  shape 
can  stand  longer  than  a  certain  limited  time.  As  a  per- 
manent arrangement,  I  suppose  no  Hampshire  farmer  even 
hopes  for  them.  If  so,  I  cannot  see  the  advantage,  in  any 
point  of  view,  of  a  protracted  defence,  which  you  know  before- 
hand will  ultimately  be  unsuccessful.  I  have  not  courage  to 
enter  upon  a  critique  of  your  pamphlet  \on  llcformatory 
Punishments]  just  now.  ]\Iy  idea,  generally,  is  that  you 
have  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  attempt  at  reform- 
ing the  criminal,  and  too  little  to  the  primary  object  of 
punishment,  namely,   the  deterrent   principle,   the    force  of 
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example.  Both^  no  doubt,  should  be  combined,  if  possible, 
but  the  latter  comes  first.  Is  it  not  a  melancholy  and 
alarming  thing  that  the  jury  would  not  convict  the  murderer 
(in  intention)  of  Hopkins  ?  Will  anybody  maintain  that  in 
such  a  country  jury-trial  is  of  the  slightest  use  ? 


LII. 

Dislocation  of  Parties — Peel's  New  Corn  Bill  a?id  Irish 
Coercion. 

1846.    March  13.    Killigar. 

How  will  parties  arrange  themselves  after  the  extraor- 
dinary dislocation  which  has  taken  place?  The  juncture  a 
little  resembles  that  of  1783,  when  Fox  and  Lord  North  eat 
their  words  respectively,  and  thereby,  though  for  the  mo- 
ment triumphant,  broke  up  their  own  party  irrecoverably. 
The  grand  difference  is  that  Fox  acted  from  personal  ambi- 
tion, and  in  order  to  obtain  place ;  Peel  acts,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  for  what  he  is  convinced  is  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  in  so  doing  deliberately  faces  the  almost  certain  loss  of 
place.  Peel  was  to  blame  hefore,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  7iow 
acting  on  his  convictions.  The  great  evil  of  the  course 
which  he  has  pursued,  and  which  his  supporters  have  imi- 
tated, is  that  it  shows  how  very  weak  and  ill-grounded,  how- 
ever conscicutious,  men's  convictions  are,  and  consequently 
tlirows  one  altogether  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  wliat 
will  come  next.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  hopeful,  and 
have  no  fears  about  the  ultimate  eflects  of  this  shock.  I  am 
sure  the  measure  itself  is  a  good  one,  and  that  when  people 
find  that  out  they  will  forget  their  present  mutual  animosi- 
ties, which  must,  I  fear,y6»;'  some  time  prevent  any  cordial  co- 
operation between  the  sections  of  the  Conservative  party. 
I  hope  sincerely  the  Lords  will  not  throw  out  the  bill. 
Their  doing  so  can  hardly  have  any  definite  object,  and  will 
only  give  them  more  dirt  to  eat  when  they  ultimately  pass 
this  or  something  even  more  sweeping.  My  Father  and 
Mother  are  settled  for  the  present  in  Dublin.  I  am  staying 
at  my  Brother-in  law's  parsonage,  where  I  intend,  (n.\ .),  to 
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remain  till  after  Easter.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in 
the  country  just  now  with  reference  to  public  works,  &c.,  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  people.  We 
are  very  quiet  hereabouts,  and  likely,  I  hope,  to  remain  so. 
The  vigorous  measures  which  we  adopted  in  the  summer, — 
patrols,  guards,  fining  town-lands,  &c. — have  been  entirely 
successful;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  about  Mohill,  and 
from  thence  westward,  things  are  as  bad  as  ever.  Armed 
parties  parading  in  every  direction  by  day  and  night  without 
opposition,  taking  arms  and  money,  and  obstructing  the 
execution  of  the  law  in  every  way.  Clements,  who  has 
changed  his  note  since  the  days  of  his  celebrated  opposition 
to  the  Arms^  Bill,  is  almost  in  despair.  His  only  hope  is  in 
the  new  Coercion  Bill,  which,  I  trust,  you  will  attend  to  sup- 
port, and  canvass  others  to  do  the  same.  English  members 
in  general  care  so  little  about  our  troubles  and  dangers  that 
I  greatly  fear  lest  O'Connell  and  his  myrmidons  should  suc- 
ceed in  castrating  a  measure  which  is  not  vigorous  enough 
to  bear  weakening.  We  cannot  trust  ministers,  of  course. 
I  wish  heartily  that  Johnny  Russell  had  charge  of  the  Bill 
instead  of  Peel.  Let  me  have  a  line  to  say  how  Mrs. 
Adderley  is.  I  hope  you  and  she  had  no  friends  included  in 
that  terrible  Indian  list  \8ikh  war] .  Did  anything  in  ancient 
or  modern  times  ever  equal  the  gallantry  of  our  troops  ?  But 
there  must  have  been  terrible  want  of  generalship. 


LIII. 


Chanfjed  votes  of  Peel's  Friends. 

1810.  ]\Iarch  28.  Sackvillc-strect  Club. 
WiiiLK  I  sympathize  with  and  admire  the  spirit  which  your 
letter  expresses,  and  join  fully  in  your  vituperation  of  Peel, 
whom  I  hardly  know  whether  to  consider  disingenuous, 
or  unstable  and  absolutely  destitute  of  fixed  principles, 
yet  still  I  cannot  help  warning  you  to  reflect  more  calmly 
than  you  have  perhaps  hitherto  done,  on  the  grounds  of  your 
opposition  to  f/i'is  wca.sure  [Jlesolnflons  for  Helaxallon  of 
Dnl'ies  oil  Corn'] .  Burke  says  "  Legislation  and  government 
are  matters  of  reason  aiul  judgment,  not  of  passion  and  feel- 
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ing/'  and  it  certainly  behoves  you,  before  you  commit  your- 
self, to  reflect  upon  the  alternative  consequent  upon  PeePs 
defeat.     If  the  measure  be  good  for  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try at   large   (which  1  think  you  will  hardly  deny),  don't 
reject  it  because  Peel  brings  it  in.     Pass  it,  and  then  vote 
want  of  confidence  in  him  if  you  like,  which  would  far  more 
effectually  mark  your  indignation  at  his  proceeding,  but  do 
not  engage  in  a  hopeless  struggle  for  an  unsound  principle. 
The  question  of  resigning  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  unless 
the  circumstances  were  very  peculiar  indeed,   I   should  not 
do   so,   for  I  maintain  that  you  are  sent  to  exercise  a  free 
and  unbiassed  judgment  for  seven  years  upon  every  question 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  matter  and  the  period, 
and  that  you  are  not  delegates  bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
your  constituents.     However,  this  reasoning  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  men  who  have  pledged  themselves,  or  who 
have  by  implication  sanctioned  the  idea  that  they  were  to 
represent  a  certain   definite  course  of  action   upon  certain 
questions.     I  maintain  that  if  they  did  so  they  were  Avrong, 
but  that  they  are  bound  by  the  pledge  they  have  directly  or 
indirectly  taken,   and  I  dare  say  that  there  are  enough  in 
this  predicament  to  make  nearly  the  hecatomb  you  speak  of. 
But  let  them  do  so ;  let  them  appeal  to  their  constituents,  and 
explain  their  reasons  for  changing  their  views,  and  if  they 
are  turned  out,  they  will  have  done  their  duty ;  but  surely  if 
they  have  changed  their  vicAvs — if  they  do  think  that,  consi- 
dering all  things,  it  is  better  that  Peel's  measure  should  pass 
than  that   a  worse  one  should  supervene  after  an  injurious 
struggle — then  it  is  clearly  wrong  in  them  to  vote  against  it, 
that  is,  against  their  jvidgraent,  because  three  or  four  years 
ago  they   thouglit    difi'erently.       Look   at   the   opinions    of 
foreigners  of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  this  very  proceeding 
which  you  think  will  damage  the  national  character.     I  never 
knew  them  upon  any  other  occasion  so  unanimous  in  their 
praise.     No  army  is  damaged  in  character  by  abandoning  a 
really  indefensible  position,  unless,  as  I  said  before,  it  had 
pledged  itself  to  maintain  it ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  it  is  bound 
to  give  those  who  gave  the  fortress  in  charge  the  opportunity 
of  replacing  it  by  another  garrison.     This  may  be  the  case 
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with  a  vast  number  of  Conservatives,  and  I  think  with  you 
they  must  act  accordingly.  But  upon  what  principle  is  the 
anti-Peel  battle  to  be  fought  ?  You  yourself,  as  you  once  told 
me,  would  repudiate  "  protection  abstractedly  from  inequality 
of  taxation/^  and  that  must  be  the  cry  if  there  is  a  dissolu- 
tion. It  will  not  be  enough  to  say,  "  I  dislike  Peel  though 
I  like  free-trade,  and  I  will  vote  against  him,  though  I  can- 
not maintain  the  existing  Corn-law."  I  mean  this  will  not 
do  for  an  election-cry  now.  After  the  Corn-laws  go  (as  go 
they  must)  you  may  say  "  Out  with  the  Jonah  !" 


LIV. 

Irish  Politics  and  Peel. 

1846.  April  15.  Killigar. 
I  AM  terribly  solitary  just  now.  However,  I  have  plenty  to 
keep  me  occupied ;  my  only  difficulty  is  to  keep  awake  in  the 
evening.  I  cannot  get  away,  with  any  sort  of  regard  to  con- 
science, I  fear  ;  for  we  are  just  in  the  agony  of  presentment  ses- 
sions, relief  committees,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the 
people  during  the  apprehended  distress.  Here  there  are  as  yet 
no  signsof  extraordinary  want,  still  less  of  famine,  nor  will  there 
be  any  deficiency  of  employment  till  June,  so  that,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  I  think  the  appointment  of  relief  committees 
was  quite  premature.  However,  as  it  has  been  done,  it  is  most 
essential  that  we  should  have  the  management  of  them,  and 
not  leave  them  to  priests  and  demagogues.  The  Committee 
for  this  district,  ejj.,  is  pretty  well  satisfied  to  let  me  do  as  I 
like,  but  if  1  were  away  they  would  play  all  sorts  of  pranks, 
I  well  know.  It  appears  to  me,  that  even  if  there  should  be 
no  extraordinary  distress  this  year,  these  committees  may  be 
made  very  useful ;  and,  if  found  so,  may  be  continued  inde- 
finitely, as  subsidiary  to  the  workhouse  system,  to  which  our 
poor-law  restricts  legal  relief.  The  principle  is  precisely  that 
of  the  Frencli  Bureaux  de  Bie^ifai sauce,  and  the  Prussian 
Arvien  Direct lou  (dcscriljcd  by  Laing),  and  it  is  the  best  way 
that  I  can  think  of  for  applying  a  moral  screw  to  the  pockets 
of  the  rich,  particularly  the  absentees,  whom  the  sights  and 
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sounds  of  distress  and  want  cannot  reach.  What  I  should 
like  to  see  is  a  really  liberal  and  comprehensive  poor-law, 
assimilated  in  all  essential  respects  to  your  English  system. 
I  have  never  seen  a  plausible  answer  to  Wakley^s  simple  and 
obvious  question,  "  Why  are  Irish  proprietors  to  escape  the 
burden  of  maintaining  their  poor,  while  English  proprietors 
have  to  bear  it  ?"  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  Scrope,  and  the 
Times,  and  most  of  the  other  advocates  of  such  a  measure, 
adopt  a  tone  of  such  gross  unfairness,  and  such  indiscriminate 
violence  against  landlords,  as  really  to  injure  a  good  cause, 
by  setting  fair  men  against  it.  In  spite  of  my  prognostication, 
we  have  managed  to  put  down  for  the  time  open  insurrection 
here  by  means  of  the  ordinary  laws ;  but  in  the  south,  where 
the  whole  population  is  enlisted  on  the  anti-law  side,  there  is 
hardly  a  chance  but  by  means  of  some  "  coercive"  measure. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  barrister,  who  was  engaged  for  the  Crown 
at  the  Tipperary  assizes,  writes  word  that  he  never  saw  any- 
thing like  the  temper  of  the  people  there,  nor  could  have 
conceived  it — ever^  individual  below  the  rank  of  undeniable 
gentry,  sympathizing  openly  with'  the  criminals  (some  of 
whom  were  mvirderers  of  the  blackest  dye) ,  and  endeavouring 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The  mind  recoils  with  horror 
at  having  to  deal  with  such  a  state  of  things,  and  yet  so 
curiously  constituted  are  we,  that  generally,  and  when  not 
under  the  influence  of  a  fit  of  despondency,  I  prefer  the  ups 
and  downs,  the  difficulties,  excitements,  and  partial  successes 
of  an  Irish  gentleman's  life  to  the  comparative  somnolency 
of  a  more  thoroughly  civilized  country. 


LV. 

His  Sister's  3Iarriage — State  of  Ireland, 

1846.  June  11.  Killigar. 
I  WOULD  have  written  to  you  before,  but  for  the  perpetual 
hurry  and  fidget  in  which  I  have  been  kept  by  the  wedding, 
the  state  of  the  country,  &c.,  &c.  On  Thursday  last  we  \Jtis 
Sist(ir  and  Pollen']  were  very  successfully  married,  notwith- 
standing the  inopportune  circumstance  of  a  regular  do\\u- 
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pour  of  rain,  which  lasted  all  day,  and  made  the  afternoon 
arrangements  even  more  stupid  and  annoying  than  usual. 
The  lioney -lunatics  are  now  at  Archdeacon  Beresford's,  near 
Cavan,  amusing  themselves,  and  return  here  for  a  few  days 
on  Friday,  before  they  start  for  England.  Everything  in  that 
quarter  is  couleur  de  rose,  for  it  is  impossible  that  we  could  have 
desired  for  Charlotte  a  better  match  in  every  respect.  Our 
political  (or  rather  social)  prospects  are  still  as  gloomy  as 
possible,  nor  do  I  see  how,  with  the  means  we  possess,  any 
remedy  is  to  be  applied.  The  country  is  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  armed  parties  every  night,  and  neither  military 
or  police,  of  whom  the  country  is  now  full,  can  ever  meet  or 
trace  them.  Nothing  will  stop  this  but  the  confinement  of 
all  persons  (who  have  no  good  reason  to  give  for  being  out) 
to  their  own  houses  between  certain  hours,  to  be  enforced  by 
domiciliary  visits,  and  a  really  effective  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  oifenders,  which  we  now  are  absolutely  without.  Our 
own  immediate  district  has  been  kept  free  from  nocturnal 
depredations,  but  it  is  by  means  which  I  find  it  most  painful 
to  adopt,  and  which  in  no  country  under  the  dominion  of 
civilized  government  and  law  ought  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  The  Protestants,  who  are  very  strong  and  numerous 
hereabouts,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  military 
organization,  and  established  sentinels,  patrols,  and  guards 
throughout  the  whole  district.  At  least  sixty  men,  well 
armed,  sit  up  every  night,  and  as  yet  they  have  behaved  per- 
fectly well,  confining  themselves  strictly  to  their  posts,  and 
offering  no  molestation  to  any  one ;  but  considering  the 
unbridled  spirits  of  both  parties,  and  the  innumerable  chances 
of  collision,  I  really  dread,  every  morning  Avhcn  I  get  up,  to 
be  met  Avith  the  news  of  some  desperate  affray.  I  go  out  and 
visit  the  stations  and  patrol  the  roads  myself  constantly  at 
night,  but  I  have  no  magistrate  to  back  or  assist  me,  and  of 
course  I  am  j>hysically  unable  to  keep  up  an  adequate  super- 
intendence, even  over  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
place.  It  is  most  painful,  too,  to  be  forced  in  self-defence 
upon  the  position  (in  some  measure)  of  a  party  leader,  and 
thus  indirectly  to   contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  one  of 
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our  greatest  curses^  religious  discord.  And  yet  what  can 
I  do  ?  I  was  most  anxious  to  get  the  more  respectable 
Roman  Catholics  to  act  with  us  in  preserving  the  peace,  but 
I  found  that  the  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  two 
parties  was  such,  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  act 
together ;  in  fact,  if  I  had  persevered  the  whole  scheme  would 
have  been  at  an  end,  and  our  district,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
southern  part  of  Leitrim,  have  been  left  a  prey  to  the 
marauders.  If  law  were,  as  it  ought  to  be,  paramount,  we 
could  afford  to  act  with  perfect  impartiality  between  the  two 
classes,  and  to  prosecute  our  schemes  of  improvement,  con- 
ciliation, and  amalgamation.  As  it  is,  we  are  forced  by  the 
impotence  of  law,  to  throw  ourselves  upon  that  portion  of  the 
population  whom,  on  account  of  our  common  danger,  we  can 
implicitly  trust.  Thanks  for  the  note  touching  arms.  I  got 
twenty  carbines  from  Sargant  and  Co.,  and  have  just  ordered 
twenty  more. 


LVI. 

Annouiiciiiff  his  oicii  Marriage. 

1816.     June  30.    CaiTick-on-Shaniion. 

I  MUST  now  impart  to  you,  m  strict  confuJence,  rather  an 
important  piece  of  news  (as  regards  me)  which  I  had  an  in- 
superable reluctance  to  communicate  vivd  voce.  I  am  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  and  to  Miss  Wynne,  Charles's  Sister. 
As  far  as  regards  our  prospects  of  happiness  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  after  having  known  each  other  as  intimately  as 
Ijrothcr  and  sister  for  ten  years,  it  would  be  very  odd  if  we 
deceived  ourselves  upon  the  question  of  our  being  mutually 
suited  to  each  otlier.  ]\Iy  present  plan  is,  that  of  which  I 
once  spoke  to  you  in  a  general  way,  namely,  to  live  in  Lon- 
don during  the  session,  and  endeavour  to  get  into  parliamen- 
tary business  as  a  lawyer ;  tlie  other  half  of  each  year  Avill  be 
devoted  to  Ireland.  If  you  have  any  railway  interest  I  shall 
hope  to  see  it  exerted  in  my  favour.  Palmer,  a  good 
judge,  is  very  sanguine  as  to  my  chances  of  success. 

I  liavc  on  inv  hands  two  contracts  for  makinji-  roads — aliouf, 
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which  I  have  as  little  idea  as  the  babe  unborn — my  church, 
relief  committees,  the  assizes,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


LYII, 


Free-trade  in  Sugar — Marriage  Plans. 

1846.    July  26.    Dublin. 

I  AM,  after  much  doubt  and  hesitation,  prepared  to  say, 
that  I  would  support  free-trade  in  sugar,  upon  the  ground 
that  to  attempt,  by  means  of  tariffs,  to  exercise  an  indirect 
influence  on  the  internal  institutions  of  foreign  countries  is 
a  task  which  we  cannot  and  need  not  undertake.  It  is  too 
complicated  and  vast,  and  the  data  upon  which  we  must  pro- 
ceed too  uncertain  to  make  it  worth  while,  upon  so  proble- 
matical a  good,  to  sacrifice  the  obvious  interests  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home,  whose  field  of  employment  it  is  our 
plain  duty  to  enlarge.  This  is  my  view  now,  but  I  feel  by  no 
means  so  clear  about  it  as  I  did  about  corn. 

I  hope  to  be  married  in  about  six  weeks,  but  no  day  is 
fixed,  and  the  Wynnes  may  choose  to  postpone  it  longer. 
1  am  very  anxious  to  come  over  again  to  Ireland  before  the 
summer  and  the  leaves  are  gone,  for  first  impressions  are  im- 
portant, and  I  should  like  them  to  be  favourable  in  every 
respect. 

The  Whig  appointments  here  have  given  great  satisfaction 
in  general.  The  only  bad  one  is  that  of  Brady  to  be  Chan- 
cellor— a  shrewd,  sensible  man,  but  utterly  destitute  of 
"  equity." 

LVIII. 

Lord  J.  RusseWs  Prospects  in  New  Ministry. 

181G.  Aug.  26.  London. 
My  oi)inion  decidedly  is  that  the  Protectionist  party  cannot, 
as  at  present  constituted,  hold  together.  They  must  get 
better  leaders,  and  a  more  intelligible  and  available  bond  of 
union  than  mere  regrets  for  principles  that  have  passed  away. 
Lord  George  Bcntinck,  with  all  his  energy  and  industry,  is 
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no  fit  leader  for  a  party.  He  really  seems  to  me  to  get  into 
a  mess  every  time  he  speaks.  I  should  be  decidedly  in  favour 
of  supporting  Lord  John.  My  doubt  is  as  to  the  policy  of 
some  of  his  Irish  appointments,  and  the  effect  that  his  coun- 
tenance of  Repealers  may  have  in  discouraging  the  loyal. 
However,  I  would  be  content  to  try  the  experiment.  I  think 
he  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Government  for  a  few  years, 
more  through  the  forbearance  of  part  of  his  opponents  and 
their  disunion  than  from  his  own  strength;  then  some  ques- 
tion will  arise  upon  which  the  various  sections  of  the  Carlton 
Club  will  unite  against  him.  Diff'erences  and  mutual  abuse 
will  have  had  time  to  be  forgotten,  and  a  new  aristocratic 
government  will  be  formed,  with  a  whig  and  democratic 
opposition.  Perhaps  by  that  time  the  distinction  will  have 
become  more  clearly  one  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and 
the  Lansdowne-house  Whigs  will  come  in  under  the  Conser- 
vative banner.  Till,  however,  Peelites  and  Protectionists  can 
coalesce,  Russell  will  carry  on ;  and  they  seem  as  rabid  as  ever 
still.  There  will  not  be  a  dissolution,  people  now  say ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  true.  Not  but  that  1  should  have  thought  it 
Avould  be  a  good  time  for  Johnny^s  purposes,  to  dissolve  while 
the  Carlton  is  divided.  Very  bad  accounts  from  Ireland  of 
potatoes,  but  the  volcano  is  fast  asleep  just  now.  There  has 
hardly  been  a  single  outrage  for  months.  Have  you  read  or 
tliought  at  all  of  the  curious  and  apparently  unaccountable 
split  among  the  Repealers  ?  Of  course  all  that  humbug  about 
moral  and  physical  force,  is  a  mere  pretext,  the  real  reason 
being,  I  am  convinced,  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  priests  of  the 
rationalizing  and  licentious  tendency  of  the  religious  or  irre- 
ligious principles  professed  by  the  "Nation^^  [Ne^cspaper']. 
They  dread  its  influence  among  their  flocks,  as  likely  to  under- 
mine their  religious  opinions,  or  at  any  rate,  to  weaken  the 
power  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  they  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  support  which  "  Young  Ireland  "  gave 
to  the  anti-English  cause  was  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  en- 
couragement of  a  school  which  is  the  genuine  descendant  of 
the  French  Republicans.  I  wish,  for  other  reasons,  besides  a 
lover's  impatience,  that  matters  could  have  been  more  speedily 
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arranged  for  our  marriage,  for  I  have  some  scruple  at  being 
away  so  long  from  Ireland ;  and  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
be  absent  just  now  from  my  ladye-love. 


LIX. 

Irish  Famine,  and  Government  Relief  Worhs. 

1846.  Nov.  26.  Killigar. 
We  are  walking  steadily  and  with  our  eyes  open  into  an 
abyss  of  financial  ruin,  which  if  the  present  system  last  only 
one  year  more,  must  close  over  the  heads  of  half  the  landed 
proprietors  of  this  country.  The  ivhole  labouring  population 
is  employed  upon  the  roads,  i.e.,  in  cutting  down  harmless 
hills,  and  filling  imaginary  hollows,  of  which  the  County 
Engineer  in  Cavan  said  to  me  the  other  day,  that  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  for  the  next  three  months  is  to  replace  mat- 
ters in  their  former  condition.  In  the  meanwhile  the  tillage 
of  the  ground  is  utterly  neglected.  The  farmers  cannot  com- 
pete Avith  the  overseer  of  the  public  works,  who  gives  large 
wages  for  doing  nothing,  and  all — landlords  and  farmers — are 
so  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  repay  their  share  of 
this  enormous  burden,  that  they  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  means  to  invest  additional  capital  in  improving  their 
estates.  Rents  are  altogether  unpaid,  while  it  is  expected 
that  one  is  to  employ,  give,  do  all  sorts  of  things,  besides 
paying  the  interest  of  incumbrances,  out  of  that  said  negative 
quantity.  The  oidy  consolation  I  see  is,  that  when  things  are 
at  the  worst  tlicy  must  mend ;  all  parties  seem  now  agreed 
that  a  crisis  of  some  kind  is  unavoidable,  and  if  one  lives 
through  it,  perhaps  one  may  find  oneself  on  one's  legs  when 
it  is  over.  One  thing  this  year's  experience  must  have 
tuuglit  to  tlie  blindest,  viz.,  that  out-door  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied,  limited  only  by  a  labour  test,  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question.  It  would  not  be  simply  the  transference  of  pro- 
perty from  one  set  of  owners  to  another,  but  the  conversion 
of  a  whole  peojjle  from  tillers  of  the  soil  into  pauperized  idlers, 
supported  by  the  charity  of  a  neighbouring  country  :  you  may 
iinaginc  how  long  that  would  last.     I  anticipate  a  complete 
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failure  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  to  deal  with  the  "  situation/' 
and  if  they  fail,  and  are  beaten,  who  is  to  come  in  ?  Will 
the  Tories  trust  Peel  ?  or  could  he  come  in  with  the  Whigs, 
and  in  reality  ruling  them  ?  Both  seem  improbable ;  yet 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 


LX. 

Irish  Famine  Works. 

1846.  Dec.  31.  Killigar. 
Things  here  are  tolerably  quiet,  but  there  is  dreadful  dis- 
tress, and  who  dares  to  contemplate  the  end?  A  whole 
population  living  upon  alms,  and  a  country  borrowing  more 
than  its  year's  income  to  be  spent  within  the  year ;  agricul- 
ture neglected ;  the  law  a  mockery ;  no  rents  paid ;  and  in 
spite  of  all,  the  people  starving ;  seem  to  me  to  make  up  a 
spectacle  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  are 
struggling  as  well  as  we  can.  I  have  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  induced  the  proprietors  of  this  barony  to  act  under 
Labouchere's  letter,  and  the  consequence  is  that  after  a 
frightful  expenditure  in  obstructing  the  public  communica- 
tions, we  are  going  to  try  our  hand  upon  drainage ;  under 
every  disadvantage,  as  regards  machinery,  and  with  but  little 
chance  of  doing  much ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  better  than  roads. 
The  Board  of  Works  have  allowed  me  to  appoint  Prendergast 
Inspector  of  Drainage  in  this  county.  He  came  down  here 
yesterday,  and  we  have  been  getting  him  into  harness  to-day 
a  little.  To-morrow  he  starts  on  his  first  tour  of  inspection. 
I  am  engaged  in  a  troublesome  and  responsible  task  as  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Landed  Proprietors,  who  are  noAv  agitating 
in  Dublin.  I  have  been  writing  constantly  materials  for 
their  circulars,  and  next  week  am  to  have  a  report  on  future 
legislation  with  reference  to  the  poor  in  Ireland  ready  to  be 
laid  before  the  Irish  members,  in  preparation  for  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  It  is  sure  to  be  opposed,  of  course,  by  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  I  must  go  up  to  Dublin  to 
defend  my  views.  We  had  rather  a  stormy  meeting  the 
otiier  day,  when  the  Committee  was  formed ;  but  things  have 
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gone  on  more  smoothly  since.  We  intend,  d.v.,  to  be  in 
London  on  the  15th.  I  believe  I  am  to  be  employed  by  two 
Railway  Companies  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  It  will  be 
wanted,  as  I  expect  to  get  nothing  from  Ireland  this  year  at 
all.  There  are  some  Whiteboy  outrages ;  but  on  the  whole 
we  are  pretty  quiet ;  as  my  Father^s  miller  said  to  me  to-day, 
"  They  oxepast  that  now,  and  do  what  you  will,  they^U  starve." 
I  feel  some  remorse  at  leaving  Ireland  just  at  this  time  ;  but 
poverty  leaves  no  choice.  I  must  try  to  earn  something  for 
myself. 


LXI. 

His  defeat  in  Leitrim  Election. 

1847.  Aug.  24.  Killigar. 
Since  the  election  I  have  been  over  in  London  to  fetch  my 
Wife,  and  altogether  in  such  a  fuss,  and  with  so  many  things 
to  do,  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  neglecting  to  write 
to  you  earlier.  I  was  beat  by  the  priests,  who  for  no  reason 
in  the  world  except  that  the  gentry  took  me  up,  determined 
to  oppose  me  with  their  whole  might.  Even  the  Priest  of 
my  own  parish,  who  had  not  only  promised  me  his  vote,  but 
actually  canvassed  with  and  for  me,  turned  right  round, 
voted  against  me,  and  carried  with  him  all  those  of  his  flock 
whom  he  was  able  to  influence.  I  cannot  say  that,  upon 
calm  reflection,  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  contracted  any  addi- 
tional ties  with  such  a  constituency,  or,  indeed,  as  I  am  at 
present  circumstanced,  not  to  incur  the  pecuniary  liabilities 
which  cannot  fail  to  attach  to  county-membership.  Even 
now,  liberally  as  I  have  been  supported,  I  find  myself,  quite 
against  my  intention,  involved  in  expenses  which  are  very 
seriously  embarrassing  to  me,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sorry 
to  return  to  a  way  of  life  where  I  may  have  a  chance,  at 
least,  of  adding  to  my  income  by  my  exertions.  I  intend 
remaining  here  for  sonic  months  now  as  quietly  as  I  can. 
llintoul  wants  me  to  write  for  the  Spectator  on  Irish  subjects: 
this  is  the  only  intellectual  task  I  have  in  view ;  but  there 
Mill  be  enough  to  do  in  starting  the  New  Poor  Law  under 
circumstances  of  unprecedented  difficultv.     Wliat  a  curious 
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thing  your  Warwickshire  contest  was  !  I  am  very  glad  you 
had  the  courage  to  vote  for  your  brother-in-law  \Ijeig1i\  ;  I 
should  have  plumped  for  him,  as  Peel  did.  His  dqing  so, 
by-the-bye,  is  another  symptom  corroborative  of  all  that  I 
have  seen  and  heard  lately,  that  a  coalition  impends.  Lincoln, 
almost  in  so  many  words,  tells  me  he  and  his  party  wish  for 
it  [donH  repeat  this),  and  Ministers  must  come  to  it.  They 
cannot  exist  without  some  addition  to  their  strength ;  and  so 
the  Dalhousie  appointment  [to  India]  appears  to  show  that 
they  think.  My  Wife  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Adderley.  We  made  a  very  successful  journey,  and  are 
very  jolly,  baby  and  all. 


LXII. 

Irish  Lamentation  and  JFoe. 

1847.  Sept.  24  Killigar. 
You  are  fortunate  in  working  in,  and  for  a  country  where 
you  have  friends  to  assist,  and  hope  to  cheer  you.  Here  I 
see  nothing  for  many  many  years  to  come  but  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  woe.  That  there  must  be  a  frightful 
mortality  this  year  among  the  poor,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plete disorganization  of  society  in  the  attempt  to  collect 
rates,  no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt.  A  ''  gigantic"  emi- 
gration would  have  been  the  only  alternative,  as  is  now 
generally  recognized ;  and  yet  imagine  that  the  proposal  of  it 
was  made  a  popular  topic  for  abuse  of  me  at  the  hustings,  as 
though  I  Avished  to  "  transport "  the  people  !  Lincoln  is 
very  keen  about  a  petition  here,  great  numbers  of  bad  votes 
having  polled  for  my  opponents.  I  do  not  attribute  much 
importance  to  petitions ;  they  are  such  a  lottery,  and  so 
expensive  that  I  will  not  interfere.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
get  a  Colonization  Society  together,  and  intend  to  devote  all 
my  energies  to  that  object  first.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
fulfil  my  contract  with  Ilintoul.  I  have  put  a  good  deal  on 
paper,  but  meet  with  so  many  interruptions  that  I  never  can 
get  it  into  proper  shape,  and  he  is  so  particular  that  he  would 
put  in  nothing  that  Avas  not  carefully  done. 
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LXITI. 

Letter  on  Colonization  to  "  Spectator*^ — Distress  in  Ireland 
and  England. 

1847.    Oct.  26.    KilHgar. 

As  you  have  found  me  out  in  the  Spectator,  my  proceedings 
and  thoughts  are  open  to  you.  I  am  very  glad  you  like  me 
there ;  I  feel  certain  of  ultimate  success  in  the  colonization 
movement^  that  is,  sooner  or  later ;  but  the  difference  between 
"  sooner"  and  "  later"  may  be  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong — success  and  failure.  When  I  meet  you  in  town 
we  will  concoct  a  scheme  for  joint  agency,  by  means  of  an 
association  and  a  periodical. 

The  times  are  very  awful — murder,  rapine,  and  famine 
spreading  over  this  country,  and  you  crippled  in  youjr  re- 
sources, so  as  not  to  have  the  power  of  assisting  us.  At  the 
same  time  your  distress  is  evidently  of  an  accidental  and 
temporary  kind,  by  no  means  affecting  your  substantial 
resources;  in  fact,  merely  a  reaction  from  the  unhealthy 
prosperity  and  speculation  of  the  railway  mania,  where,  as  in 
Law^s  time  in  France,  every  one  voted  himself  rich,  and 
spent  accordingly.  It  is  of  no  importance  at  all — sickness 
after  a  surfeit — only  that  it  makes  one  feel  that  commercial 
and  manufacturing  greatness  has  its  drawbacks.  One  is  often 
tempted  to  wish  that  we  were  poor  and  agricultural,  like  our 
ancestors. 

Have  you  read  an  Essay  of  Laing's  on  the  distress  of  M'2  ? 
It  was  lent  to  me  the  other  day,  and  I  found  it  well  worth 
reading,  though  all  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  which  I  don't 
like.  You  vui.sl  read  tlie  "  Colonization  Committee  (Lords') 
licport  and  Evidence"    [be/ore  ivhlch  he  was  examined']. 

Uou't  you  tliink  this  distress  of  the  country  will  (very 
unrcasonaljl y)  bring  the  Whigs  into  disrepute  ?  As  Napo- 
leon used  to  say  of  some  of  his  generals,  ''  They  are  not  in- 
capable ;  they  arc  worse — unfortunate." 
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LXIV. 

Lord  J.  Russell's  Irish  Policy — Colonizing  Scheme. 

1847.  Dec.  7.  KilUgar. 
YoTJB,  view  of  the  Ministers*  Irish  policy  is  perfectly  just. 
They  have,  to  say  the  truth,  no  policy,  but  confine  themselves 
to  stopping  gaps  (as  an  Irishman  stuffs  an  old  hat  into  a 
broken  pane)  with  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand  that  will 
keep  out  the  wind.  How  it  would  puzzle  Johnny  to  be  asked 
what  he  expected,  or  even  wished,  to  be  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  five  years  hence.  He  has  no  more  real  statesman- 
ship or  enlarged  forethought  than  George  Bentinck,  only  his 
egotism  and  ambition  are  so  rampantly  prominent,  and  he 
can  make  a  better  calculation  as  to  the  adapting  of  means  to 
ends — as  to  possihirities.  The  distress  is  not  nearly  so  ex- 
treme as  was  expected,  as  yet,  but  the  pressure  of  the  unem- 
ployed increases  daily.  My  Father  has  nearly  ninety  men  at 
work  every  day,  so  I  hope,  for  their  own  interest,  they  won^t 
shoot  him.  What  a  melancholy  absurditv  the  Ministerial 
Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  is  \the  successor  to  the  Bill  on 
which  Peel  teas  unfairhj  ousted] — infinitely  worse  than  none  at 
all — for,  under  the  pretence  of  ha\ang  given  us  a  "  Coercion 
Bill,"  we  shall  have  all  manner  of  compensating  injustices 
perpetrated.  We  leave  this  after  Christmas,  and  are  to  spend 
a  fortnight  in  Yorkshire  on  our  way  to  town,  where  I  hope  to 
be  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  I  have  a  grand  colonizing 
scheme  In  petto,  which  is  too  complicated  to  be  explained  in 
a  letter,  but  which,  I  feel  sure,  will  enlist  your  sympathy  and 
co-operation. 


LXV. 

Proposals  from  the  Neio  Zealand  Company/ :  First  Hint  of 
a  Church  Colonij. 

1847.     Dec.  15.    Killigar. 

IIavk  you  read  (among  your  Irish  readings)  "  Past  and 

Present  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland  V     You  should 

look  at  Swift's  and  Berkeley's  writings,  too.    Do  you  recollect 

Lord  Clare's  speech   upon  Roman  Catholic   disabilities   in 
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1793  ?  You  once  read  it  here^  and  seemed  to  think  it  a  very 
able  statement  of  that  side  of  the  question.  1  cannot  write 
on  these  subjects^  there  is  too  much  to  say  ;  but  we  will  talk 
them  over  at  length  when  we  meet. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  New  Zealand  Company  are  flirting 
with  me  to  get  me  into  their  "  direction,"  so  as  to  work  the 
labouring  oar  in  the  business  of  colonization  there.  If  I 
take  up  this  affair,  I  have  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a 
Church  of  England  colony.  1  bespeak  you  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  which  must  carry  out  my  plan.  While  writing 
to  you  there  came  a  definite  offer  to  me  from  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  which  1  shall  accept,  so  you  will  see  me 
in  fall  work  there  next  month. 


LXVI. 


Committee  for  Frojwsed  Church  Colons/. 

1848.  Jan.  16.  39,  Portman  Square. 
My  present  business  is  to  procure  a  certain  number  of 
good  and  creditable  names  with  which  to  go  before  the  public 
as  our  Committee  of  Management.  1  do  not  want  tliem  to 
be  taken  mainly  from  any  one  party  in  the  Church,  but  wish 
to  have  a  broad  basis,  composed  of  those  who  wish  the  Church 
well,  and  are  known  as  zealous  in  her  interests,  without  hold- 
ing extreme  views.  Those  of  whom  I  am  already  sure  are 
Lord  Courtenay,  lloundcll  Palmer,  Simeon,  Ernest  Hawkins, 
Dr.  Hinds,  and  (I  trust)  yourself.  1  am  this  morning  going 
to  call  on  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  Palmer  has  promised  to  help 
me  in  getting  John  Walter.  Now,  there  are  two  men,  whom 
1  am  very  anxious  to  secure  early,  and  with  whom  I  think 
you  can  assist  mc ;  they  are  Lord  Ellcsmere  and  Lord 
Harrowby.  As  to  Lord  Harrowby,  he  is  not  in  town,  I 
believe,  l)ut  perhaps  you  will  send  him  the  enclosed  letter, 
which  is  nominally  addressed  to  you,  and  which  will  explain 
what  I  want.  If  you  would  accompany  this  by  a  note,  asking 
him  to  consent  that  his  name  should  be  used  on  the  Com- 
mittee, with  the  understanding  that  we  ask  neither  for  money 
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nor  trouble^  though  of  course  we  shall  thankfully  accept  any 
active  co-operation  that  we  can  get ;  but  what  we  ask  is 
simply  his  name  :  also  upon  the  understanding  that  he  only 
gives  an  assent  conditional  upon  approval  of  the  names  to  be 
associated  with  him.  I  think  he  will  hardly  refuse  this^  as  I 
see  his  name  on  the  Committee  of  the  New  Zealand  Church 
Society,  established  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bishopric 
there,  and  we  are  only  following  in  their  wake. 


LXVII. 


Irish  Jury  Si/stem — Lord  G.  BentincJc's  Death. 

1848.  Sept.  24.  Rodbourne. 
I  HAVE  had  much  interesting  talk  upon  politics  lately  with 
leading  men,  especially  Lord  Hardinge,  besides  Lincoln  and 
Cardwell,  and  should  very  much  like  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  with  you — independently  of  many  other  things,  on 
which  I  never  or  seldom  meet  with  any  one  who  quite  sym- 
pathizes with  me,  except  you.  I  have  been  writing  a  great 
deal  in  the  Chronicle,  and  a  little  in  the  Sjoectator,  especially 
with  reference  to  an  alteration  in  the  jury  system  for  Ireland 
— the  result  of  a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Hardinge  on  the 
subject,  in  which  I  found  he  fully  agreed  with  me — as  also 
Lincoln  now,  I  am  happy  to  say.  The  latter  looks  thin  and 
depressed,but  as  usual  is  full  of  interest  on  politics,  and  uncom- 
monly shrewd  and  sensible  about  them.  George  Bentinck's 
death  will  also  be  the  death-knell  of  the  Protectionist  party, 
of  which  he  was  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  man.  I 
do  not  see  my  way  to  a  reunion,  I  confess,  for  some  time  yet 
— but  the  country  gentlemen  must  again  rally  round  Peel, 
or  be  politically  snuft'ed  out,  like  an  old  tallow  candle.  You 
will  see  extraordinary  and  unexpected  revelations  at  the 
Clonmel  trials — mind  my  words — and  very  damaging  to  the 
Whigs  personally.  Give  my  love  to  Simeon ;  I  do  not  know 
any  one  to  be  compared  to  him  for  goodness  of  natural  dispo- 
sition, affection,  kindness,  honour,  conscientiousness,  and 
simplicity. 
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LXVIII. 

Attacks  made  on  the  Cmiterbury  Church  Colony, 

1848.  Dec.  2.  London. 
I  HAVE  heard  from  Lyttelton^  who  is  delighted  with  your 
letter  Sjeply  to  an  attach  on  our  Chorch  Colony,  Canterbury,  New 
Zealandl .  He  says  "  it  leaves  no  point  untouched^  except,,  per- 
haps, the  necessity  of  going  to  the  middle  island  for  elbow- 
room,  away  from  others."  He  is  all  for  answering  the  other 
man — B.B. — whom  he  presumes  to  be  "  Blundering  Block- 
head." I  thought  your  letter  a  complete  answer,  so 
far  as  Canterbury  was  concerned :  all  the  colonists,  who 
have  not  got  their  titles,  are  pledged  and  mortal  enemies 
to  the  Company,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  injuring 
everything  and  everybody  connected  with  it.  These,  and 
the  Missionary  faction,  with  whom  it  has  been  always 
at  war,  have  succeeded  in  creating  an  enormous  out- 
cry, and  inflicting  a  very  general  unpopularity.  B.B.  is  some 
mere  enemy  of  the  Company — probably  a  disappointed  land- 
jobbing  missionary — but  it  needs  no  answer  from  us.  Some 
Scotch  intending-colonists  have  started  a  "  Canterbury  netvs- 
paper."  I  will  send  you  the  proof  copy.  Were  you  not 
sony  for  C.  Buller  ?  The  Pope  has  left  Rome  in  disguise 
for  France.     No  other  news  this  evening. 


LXIX. 

The  Same. 

1848.  Christmas  Eve.  London. 
First  and  foremost,  the  best  wishes  of  this  blessed  season 
to  you  and  yours.  Our  Christmas  Avill  not  be  so  joyous  as  it 
might  be,  as  we  are  almost  the  only  people  in  town.  Tlie 
C.  Wyimes  and  we,  however,  dine  together,  and  make  as 
merry  as  we  can,  Lyttclton  has  written  an  exceedingly  good 
letter,  which  will  appear  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  in  answer  to  B.B.  I  must  say  that 
wc  hav(!,  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  the  best  of  it  in  this  con- 
troversy, Ijotli  as  to  argument,  information,  and  taste.  If 
the  readers  of  the   Magazine  have  any   discrimination,  the 
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matter  will  have  done  us  infinite  good.  I  am  rather  dis- 
appointed in  INIacaulay^  so  far  as  I  have  gone  ;  but  it  is  very 
pleasant  reading  still.    \\8t  Vol.  Hist,  of  Engla7id.'\ 


LXX. 

Bronch  it  is — Politics. 

1849.  Jan.  9.  Gloucester  Place. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  going  for  three 
weeks  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  ordered  there  by  Ferguson  on 
account  of  my  throat.  I  am  so  much  afraid  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  that  I  think  it  better  to  submit,  though  you  may 
conceive  how  inconvenient  it  is.  I  go  to-morrow,  and  Charlotte 
follows  on  Friday.  We  hope  to  be  back  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  "wdthout  fail.  I  will  join  with  pleasure  in  a 
Canterbury  speculation  if  I  can  screw  up  money  enough  at  the 
time.  I  have  had  this  year,  between  ourselves,  to  live  and 
furnish  my  house  almost  entirely  on  what  I  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brain,  for  poor-rates  take  the  place  of  rents  in 
Ireland  now.  You  may  imagine,  therefore,  that  I  am  not 
very  ''  flush  "  of  money.  Lots  of  reports  about  the  Ministry. 
Almost  certainly  an  attempt  making  to  bring  in  a  Peelite  in- 
fusion. A  very  leading  Whig  told  me  to-day  they  wanted  to 
get  Graham  "  for  the  Colonies,^'  but  that  they  knew  his 
terms  would  be  too  hard — that  is,  that  he  would  require  too 
many  scats  in  the  Cabinet  for  his  friends.  Lyttelton,  who  is 
at  Gladstone's  house,  has  promised  to  look  after  any  Canter- 
bury business  that  may  turn  up  in  my  absence.  I  am 
indeed  delighted  to  hear  that  you  talk  of  "  settling  "  by  the 
middle  of  February ;  but  I  almost  fear  it  is  too  good  to  be 
true.  If  you  write  within  the  next  few  days,  direct  here.  When 
I  am  settled,  I  Avill  write  again  to  say  how  the  sea  looks,  &c. 
I  am  carrying  a  lot  of  books  with  me,  but  not  much  writing 
materials.  

LXXI. 

7/■////.sY)/^^?  Ba?/  Company — Colonial  Motion  ft. 

1849.    April  9.     London. 
I  DON^T  think  we  can  act  on  your  suggestion,  of  Vancouver's 
Island  for  a  new  colony,  till  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Hudson's 
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Bay  Company  \_see  Lord  Lincoln^ s  Speech  of  this  date  against 
the  grant  to  that  Company  of  Vancouver's  Island'\  in  some  way. 
Their  charter  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  ;  but  they  cannot 
stand  against  a  brisk  assault.  Did  you  see  my  article  on 
Fitzo-erald's  book  \Lxammation  of  the  Charter  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  By  J.  L.  Fitzgerald.  Saunders.  1849.]  in 
Saturday's  Chronicle  ? 

This  motion  of  Francis  Scott's  \_for  Committee  on  Colonial 
Self-Government']  is  most  inopportune,  and  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  it  is  a  count-  out.  But  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Government  gave  him  his  committee,  on  purpose  to 
stop  all  colonial  matters  for  the  session.  It  has  been  whis- 
pered to  me,  indeed,  that  he  is  171  league  with  the  office,  and 
will  make  it  a  cross.  However  that  may  be,  his  "  committee" 
is  a  humbug  [Baillie's  Ceylon  Committee  came  in  the  way  of 
it].  However,  I  will  speak  to  Gladstone,  and  arrange  with 
him  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  Molesworth's 
motion  [^Select  Committee  on  Colonial  System]  is  a  reality, 
and  may,  if  properly  managed,  lead  to  great  results  [_as  it 
did,  in  increasing  interest  in  colonies] . 


LXXII. 


New  Zealand  Company — Pamphlet  on  Australian 
Constitution  Bill. 

1849.    August  8.    Horsley. 

I  AM  here  for  a  fortnight's  grouse-shooting  on  the  Durham 
moors.  I  hope  to  pay  you  a  visit  on  my  way  to  town  before 
the  1st  of  September.  As  to  shooting,  I  shall  have  had 
enough  of  it  by  that  time.  The  N.  Z.  Company  have 
given  way — not  graciously  or  well — but  still  the  point  is 
gained.  It  is  not  "  bad  faith"  which  makes  them  unmanage- 
able, but  simple  stupidity  and  narrow-mindedness.  When  I 
am  at  the  Board,  1  find  them  ready  enough  to  do  what  is 
right,  because  1  can  make  things  clear  to  them. 

What  a  battle  we  shall  make  next  session  for  colonial  self- 
government  if  we  are  alive  and  well  !    Canada,  and  the  West 
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Indies  must  bring  things  to  a  crisis,  and  force  us  to  decide 
finally  according  to  what  views  our  colonies  are  henceforward 
to  be  governed.  

LXXIII. 

Thanhs  from  the  Cape  for  Defence  from  the  Infliction  of  Convicts. 

1849.  Sept.  London. 
I  HOVE  you  noticed  the  cordial  gratitude  which  the  Cape 
people  have  bestowed  uponyo?/.  I  rejoice  in  our  prognostica- 
tions being  so  thoroughly  fulfilled.  Now,  I  Avill  tell  you 
what  I  want  you  to  do — take  the  Cape  movement  as  a  text 
for  a  letter  to  the  Chronicle,  The  Times  of  Saturday  has  a 
most  insulting  article,  taking  Lord  Grey's  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, saying  that  we  have  spent  2,000, 00 0(?.  for  the  Cape,  and 
asking  (in  so  many  words)  "  if  we  are  not  to  use  our  colonies 
for  convict  settlements,  we  beg  to  ask  our  Cape  friends. 
What  is  the  good  of  a  colony  ?"  The  subject  both  of 
colonial  government,  and  of  convict  transportation  as  bearing 
thereupon,  ought  to  be  kept  before  the  public  during  the 
recess,  and  I  will  try  to  get  Molesworth,  yourself,  and  Mont- 
eagle,  &c.,  to  write  occasional  letters,  upon  which  I  may 
comment  in  "  appropriate  leaders.^' 


LXXIV. 

Must  leave  England. 

1849.    Sept.    Reigate. 

I  HAVE  a  piece  of  news  to  give  you,  at  which  I  hardly  know 
whether  your  affection  for  me  will  make  you  rejoice  or  lament. 
I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  this  country,  and  go 
to  a  Avarmer  climate  for  the  winter.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  a  mortification  this  is  to  me  in  various  ways.  This  you 
can  easily  conceive.  But,  having  quite  become  convinced 
that  I  shall  not  get  well  without  it  I  should  be,  I  think, 
suicidal  in  hesitating. 

I  write  from  Wakefield's  \E(lward  Gilboa']  ;  he  has  shown 
me  your  letter,  which  disappoints  me  from  the  somewhat 
disparaging  tone  in  which  it  talks  of  the  Cape  resistance. 

K 
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Why  call  it  '' rather  wildish?'^  It  is  noble,  perfectly 
justifiable,  and  sure  to  be  successful — not  one  bit  "  wilder" 
than  was  perfectly  necessary, 

I  hope  you  will  write  to  the  Cape — to  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  for  example — patting  them  on  the  back. 


LXXV. 

(ro'ing  to  New  Zealand  suggested  by  E.  G,  Wakefield. 

1849.  Sept.  24.  London, 
I  CANNOT  say  how  much  I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate 
and  sympathizing  letter.  If  anything  could  remove  my 
mortification  at  the  course  now  forced  upon  me,  it  would  be 
the  kind  solicitude  of  my  friends,  and  their  apparent  convic- 
tion that  I  have  not  determined  to  desert  my  post  without 
evident  necessity,  and  struggling  as  long  as  I  could.  Wake- 
field has  broached  to  me  the  idea  of  New  Zealand,  and  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  it  myself.  Of  course,  however,  there 
are  innumerable  family  difficulties.  And  then,  there  is  so 
little  time  to  settle  a  matter  of  siich  importance.  My  Wife 
may  not  be  confined  till  the  middle  of  October,  and  I  ought  to 
b  off  by  the  1st  of  November.  This  would  not  matter,  if  I 
only  went  to  Naples,  where  she  could  follow  me— but  how 
could  we  manage  if  New  Zealand  were  our  destination  ? 


LXXVI. 

Australian  Autl-Coi/v/cf  llove — yl  Blshoj)  for  Canterbury. 
1819.     Sept.  27.     "  Tlie  Morning  Clironicle"  Office. 

riwK  you  seen  the  accounts  of  some  very  important  pro- 
ceedings at  Sydney — where  the  people  have  followed  the  Cape 
example  ;  held  public  meetings,  denounced  Lord  Grey,  and 
nicuiorializcd  the  Governor  not  to  allow  the  shipful  of  con- 
victs, which  arrived  per  the  "  Hashemey,"  to  land.  Sir  C. 
Fitzroy  has  yielded,  and  the  convicts  remain  on  board,  vntit 
the  pIcit.Kur^'  of  I  lie  ILoiiie  (jorernnicnt  be  loiouui  ! 

I  am  most  anxious  to  find,  before  I  go,  ixB'tshop  for  Canter- 
bury.     Do  you  kiiow,  or  can  you  think,  of  such  a  man  ?     In 
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two  words,  he  ought  to  he  a  soher  enthusiast.  Lyttelton  is 
the  oidj/  man  to  manage  it,  because  it  will  shock  the  Coleridge 
party  excessively  to  go  on,  without  waiting  for  Selwyn's 
\_Mefrojjolita)i  of  New  Z(;alaniT\  decision.  I  wish  you  could 
see  Lyttelton,  and  settle  this  point  with  him.  Whatever  you 
may  arrange,  however,  I  cannot  wait ;  it  would  be  very  foolish 
to  run  such  a  risk.  So  much  for  my  worthless  self,  about 
whom  you  and'W'akefield  make  so  much  more  fuss  than  I 
am  wortli,  that  it  really  makes  me  ashamed. 


LXXVII. 

Pressed  to  start. 

1849.  Oct.  16.  London. 
I  CAN  indeed  sympathize  with  your  affectionate  concern  ; 
but  it  leads  you  to  overrate  very  largely  your  obligations  to 
me.  My  plans  cannot  be  fixed  till  my  Wife  is  confined  ;  like 
yours,  she  tarries  from  day  to  day ;  I  expected  it  a  month 
a^-o.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  leave  town  in  about  a  fort- 
night,  and  my  doctor  tells  me  it  will  do  to  go  to  Torquay, 
where  I  shall  wait  until  she  is  ready  to  sail — that  is,  probably 
about  the  first  week  in  December.  When  you  can  come  up, 
we  will  fix  a  day  for  the  Committee  to  meet — but  give  me  four 
or  five  days'  notice.  I  have  been  much  relieved  by  get- 
ting a  beautiful  letter  from  my  Father.  I  feared  the  shock 
of  my  going  Avould  be  too  much  for  him,  but  he  is,  though 
sad,  quite  resigned,  and  even  approves.  I  have  not  either 
time  or  spirits,  just  now,  to  write  much.  Pray  don't  let 
j\Irs.  Adderley  hate  me  too  much,  and  give  her  ray  most 
cordial  regards.     I  will  write  in  a  day  or  two  again. 


LXXVIII. 

La-st  TusI ructions  (joing  out. 

1849.     Nov.  2.     London. 
AfcoRDiNC.  to  your  wishes,  I  have  settled  Tlnirsdnij  as  the 
CornuiittcH'-day.      You  will  j)robaI)ly  receive  on  Sunday  niorn- 

K  2      " 
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ing  a  rough  draft  of  my  instructions.  Come  as  early  as  you 
can  on  Thursday,  if  you  wont  sleep.  Wakefield  is  full  of  a 
plan  for  going  down  to  see  me  off  at  Plymouth,  and  then 
adjourning,  with  Rintoul  and  you,  and  any  one  else  you  can 
think  of,  to  jMolesworth's,  near  Bodmin,  to  concoct  a  colonial 
campaign  for  next  session. 


LXXIX. 

Is  to  start  from  Plymouth — Asks  me  to  see  Wakefield. 

1849.  Nov.  12.  London. 
SiMKON  has  not  consulted  me  about  the  Plymouth  dinner, 
so  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  anticipate  him.  After  all, 
it  is  rather  a  tremendous  infliction  to  expect  one's  friends  to 
vmdergo.  Hungcrford  Pollen  is  going  to  see  us  on  board  too. 
There  are  heaps  of  despatches  from  New  Zealand ;  a  letter 
from  the  Governor,  out-IIeroding  Evans  and  Hamilton 
almost,  in  his  praises  of  the  site,  and  saying  that  "  it  will 
l)cat  every  colony  that  Great  Britain  has  ever  founded." 
I  wish  we  could  get  some  more  of  our  friends  to  make  a  little 
investment  by  way  of  starting  it.  If  we  go  on,  the  land  must 
be  worth,  a  year  hence,  a  great  deal  more  than  we  ask  now  ; 
!ind  if  wc  don't  go  on,  the  money  will  be  returned  at  the  end 
of  six  months. 

"Wakefield  is  very  anxious  to  see  you ;  and  I  really  think, 
taking  all  things  (concerning  your  plans  and  prospects)  into 
consideration,  you  ought  to  see  him.  I  think  you  may  trust 
me  Avhcn  your  interests  are  concerned ;  and  I  would  most 
scrui)ulously  avoid  advising  an^'thing  which  would  injure  or 
compromise  you.  But  I  kuow  that  Wakefield  is  most  anxious 
to  place  liis  great  knowledge  and  abilities  at  the  service  of 
gentlemen  and  Conservatives ;  and  he  is  most  especially 
devoted  to  you  personally.  Do  not  therefore  let  any  scruples 
dissuade  you  from  acCnu/  with  him,  so  far  as  you  agree  with 
him.  Depend  upon  it,  he  is  very  valuable,  and,  to  you,  very 
manageal)le.  Pray  see  him  before  you  settle  anything  about 
the  colonial  campaign,  and,  ifpossUjle,  before  I  go. 
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LXXX. 

At  Pole  Carew's — under  Sailing  Orders — regrets  my  not  coming. 

1849.  Friday,  Dec.  8.  Antony. 
I  WILL  not  deny  that  I  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  receiv- 
ing your  note  this  morning  [sai/ing  I  could  not  see  him  of] . 
I  doubt  not,  however,  that  you  had  good  cause  for  your 
change  of  purpose.  To  write  to  you  on  the  innumerable 
topics  which  I  was  prepared  to  speak  to  you  about,  is  out  of 
the  question.  I  will  try  to  write  something,  however,  next 
week,  as  there  is  every  prospect  now  of  our  being  here  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come.  I  am  busy  in  preparing  a  Parthian 
shot,  to  be  fired  at  the  Colonial  Office,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
to  Gladstone.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  take  the  steps 
which  occur  to  you  as  best  to  get  it  circulated  and  read. 
AYakefield  and  Rintoul  are  very  keen  about  it,  and  will,  I  dare 
say,  communicate  with  you.  I  want  you  to  see  it  before  it 
is  printed.  My  Wife  comes  down  to-morrow.  This  is  not 
good-bye.     I  will  write  again. 


LXXXI. 

Letter  to  Gladstone — Articles  in  Morning  Chronicle. 

1849.  Dec.  11.  Antony. 
I  WILL  send  by  to-morrow's  post  to  you  at  Hams  the  MS. 
of  my  Letter  [_''  to  Rt.  Hon.  IF.  E.  Gladstone  on  Government 
of  Colon  ies"~\.  My  last  request  to  you  is,  to  take  the  trouble 
of  bestowing  on  it  a  careful  and  impartial  criticism.  I  wish 
you  would  just  make  notes  of  anything  that  occurs  to  you 
as  desirable  to  be  omitted  or  corrected,  and  take  them  with 
the  MS.  to  Wakefield,  Avhom  I  have  asked  to  do  what  he 
pleases  with  it.  You  will  laugh,  perhaps,  at  my  over  care  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  am  more  than  usually  dissatisfied  with  what  I 
have  written ;  I  have  been  working  at  it  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
tractions and  impediments,  and  I  would  far  rather  not  pub- 
lish it  at  all.  Pray,  if  you  think  it  will  not  do  me  credit,  or 
servo  tlie  cause,  don't  liesitatc  to  put  it  into  the  lire,  as  it 
would  be  a  very  bad  compliment  to  save  my  vanity  at  such  a 
cost,  and  1  really  take  no  vanity  in  it   at  all,  but  the  very 
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reverse.  I  have  left  my  Article  book  [Arlicles  hi  ^lorning 
Chronicle]  at  Tom  Cocks's,  in  Hereford-street^  directed  to 
you;  I  don^t  think  any  part  of  it  wonld  do  to  publish  with 
my  name,  but  I  donH  absolutely  forbid  any  use  you  may 
choose  to  make  of  it,  only  please  to  consult  Wakefield  or 
Rintoul  before  you  do  so,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  know  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind 
by  writings  better  than  we  do.  There  are  some  (not  many) 
personalities,  which  I  regret,  and  which  I  would  not  choose 
to  repeat.  Nothing  ought  to  be  republished,  which,  for  ex- 
ample, a  party-speaker  ought  not  to  have  said  in  Parliament. 
But  I  think  you  will  conclude,  on  consideration  and  con- 
sultation, that  such  things  are  too  ephemeral  and  hastily 
written  for  deliberate  publication. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  good-bye.     I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  say  half  the  things  I  want  to  say,  so  I  shall  not 
attempt  it.     As  regards  our  personal  relations,  I  can  only 
say,  what  you  know  already,  that  I  feel  for  you,  not  as  a 
friend,  but  as  a  brother,  and  that  to  be  separated  from  you  is 
one  of  the  very  bitterest  of  the  few  bitter  drops  in  a  cup  too 
full  of  blessings.     Whether  we  shall  meet  again  or  not,  God 
knoweth;   in  my  present  state  of  health  life  is  more  even 
than  commonly  uncertain,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  my 
temperament  is  one  singularly  unpropitious  to  long  life.    But 
it  matters  little  whether  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  be  added 
to  one's  trial,  provided  always  that  it  is  as  a  trial  that  one 
looks  upon  it.     You  say  justly  that  I  as  well  as  you  have 
great  temptations  to   contend  against;  but  ill-health  is  so 
wholesome  an  antidote  that  I  ought  not  to  wish  it  removed. 
To  do  what  lies  before  us — whether  the  time  we  have  for  doing 
it   be  long   or  short — this  is  the  true  theory  of  life :   as  to 
tlic  quantity  done,  that  docs  not  matter.     I  wish  I  could  be 
always  acting  upuu  this  as  I  can  talk  about  it ;  but  some- 
times the  thought  that  one  has  not  long  to  live  gives  a  sort 
of  hurried  t'cverishues^  to  one's  life,  instead  of  imparting  a 
heavenly  ealnincss  to  it.     But  1  must  not  go  wandering  ou 
with  these  disjointed  speeuhitions.     The  next  few  days  will 
be  very  Ijhmk  ;  after  that  I  hope  we  may  recover  our  interest 
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and  energy.  Pray  remember  me  to  your  Wife  and  to 
McGeachy.  God  for  ever  bless  you,  whether  we  meet  in  time 
or  in  eternity. 

Extracts  front  the  Letter  to  Gladstone. 

1849.     Dec.  12.     Plymouth. 
My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, 

On  the  eve  of  leaving  England  for  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tant colonies,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  saying  a  few  words 
before  I  go,  to  the  British  public,  on  the  subject  of  Colonial 
politics,  under  the  new  aspect  Avhich  they  have  lately  as- 
sumed ;  a  subject  in  whicli  I  have  long  been  speculatively 
interested,  and  in  which  I  am  now  about  to  acquire  a  deep 
and  immediate  personal  concern.  And  I  have  ventured, 
with  your  kind  permission,  to  prefix  your  name  to  my  obser- 
vations  

A  year  or  two  ago  I  thought,  as  perhaps  you  think  now, 
that,  though  a  system  so  absurd  in  theory,  and  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  practice,  as  that  by  which  our  colonies  are  ruled, 
must  break  down  sooner  or  later,  still  it  might  last  inde- 
finitely; for  ten  years  to  come,  perhaps  for  twenty;  and 
that  our  efforts  might  safely  be  directed  to  a  gradual  amelio- 
ration of  it.  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  was  wrong :  the 
real  danger  is,  not  that  the  despotism  of  the  Colonial  Office 
will  last  ten  or  twenty  years — not  that  the  colonists  will  be 
oppressed  by  it  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come — but  that  it 
may  last  just  long  enough  to  break  up  the  British  empire;  a 
consummation  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  Avill 
not  perhaps  take  a  great  deal  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
months.  I  should  be  very  glad  now  to  be  as  sure  that  the 
flag  of  my  country  will  not  be  hauled  down  during  my  life- 
time in  any  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  as  I  am  that  the 
hours  of  '^  Mr.  Mothcrcomitry^s"  reign  are  numbered.  The 
point,  therefore,  wliich  I  am  most  anxious  to  urge  upon  you, 
as  npoii  all  (colonial  reformers,  is,  tliat  whereas  they  have 
hitherto  pleaded  in  the  interests,  as  they  thought,  of  sutt'er- 
iug  colonies  alone,  they  must  now  plead  in  the  interests  of 
British  lionour  and  British  supremacy ]\Iany  causes  have 
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contributed  to  this  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  question ;  but 
the  chief  of  them  are  these — first,  the  increased  strength  of 
the  Colonies,  or  rather,  perliaps,  their  increased  conscious 
ness  of  strength ;  and  secondly,  the  growth  in  England  of  a 
political  school  holding  the  doctrine  that  the  Colonies  ought 

to  be  abandoned 

The  best  argument,  perhaps,  against  separation,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  strength  and  prevalence  of  a  moral  instinct 
which  separatists  do  not  recognise,  and  which  they  hardly 
understand,  though  they  bear  a  strong  testimony  to  its  truth 
in  the  remarkable  reluctance  Avhich  they  manifest  to  avow 
their  doctrines.  A  true  patriot  personifies  and  idealizes  his 
country,  and  rejoices  in  her  greatness,  her  glory,  and  her 
pre-eminence,  as  a  loving  son  would  exult  in  the  triumphs  of 
a  parent.  Doubtless  such  greatness  and  glory  may  be  too 
dearly  bought ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  I  say  that,  in- 
dependently of  reasoning,  they  axe  felt  to  possess  a  great  and 
real  although  an  immaterial  value,  and  that  they  are  the 
more  keenly  so  felt  in  the  most  heroic  periods  of  a  nation^s 
history  and  by  the  best  and  noblest  of  its  sons.  Nay,  I 
maintain,  that  the  love  of  empire,  properly  understood — that 
is,  the  instinct  of  self- development  and  expansion — is  an 
unfailing  symptom  of  lusty  and  vigorous  life  in  a  people ; 
and  that,  sul)ject  to  the  conditions  of  justice  and  humanity, 
it  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  most  laudable.  Certain  I  am, 
that  the  decline  of  such  a  feeling  is  always  the  result,  not  of 
matured  Avisdom  or  enlarged  philanthropy,  but  of  luxurious 
imbecility  and  selfish  sloth.  When  the  Roman  eagles  re- 
treated across  the  Danube,  not  the  loss  of  Dacia,  but  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people  at  the  loss,  was  the  omen 
of  the  empire's  fall.  Or,  to  take  an  illustration  nearer  home, 
it  is  unquestionable  that,  notwithstanding  the  disgraceful 
circumstances  under  which  America  was  torn  from  the  grasp 
of  iMii;hui(l,  we  suffered  less  in  prestige  and  in  strength  by 
that  obstinate  and  disastrous  struggle,  than  if,  like  the  soft 
Triumvir,  we  had  "lost  a  world,  and  been  content  to  lose 
it."  I)e])eii(l  upon  ii,  the  iiisliuct  of  national  pritle  is  sound 
aud  tiue  ;  and  it   is  no  foolish  vanitv  which  makes  En";lish- 
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men  shrink  from  the  idea  of  seeing  their  country  diminished 
and  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

But  the  case  of  those  who  defend  the  preservation  of  our 
Colonics  does  not  rest  on  any  such  instinct  alone  ;  it  rests  also 

on  perfectly  tangible  and  material  grounds By  making 

"  foreign  countries"  of  our  Colonies,  we  should  cut  off  on  the 
one  hand  the  best  part  of  the  British  nation  from  coloniza- 
tion, and  on  the  other  we  should  abandon  the  plain  duty  of 
building  up  society  in  its  Lest  form  throughout  those  wide 
regions  which  are  destined  to  be  peopled  by  our  descendants. 
We  should  deliberately  provide  for  the  construction  of  hostile 
democracies  out  of  the  worst  of  the  materials  which  compose 
the  British  people. 

Again,  the  union  of  the  provinces  which  make  up  the 
British  empire  constitutes  a  positive  element  of  material 
strength.  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  now  the  value  of  our 
Colonies  may  be  counterbalanced  by  their  cost;  but  such 
has  been  the  case  only  since  the  invention  of  the  Colonial 
Office, — that  is,  since  we  have  made  colonies  effeminate  by 
our  protection  and  disafi'ected  by  our  tyranny 

I  am  not  going  to  waste  arguments  in  support  of  the 
INIunicipal  system  as  applied  to  Colonial  government,  because, 
in  fact,  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  on  that 
side  of  the  question,  Avhilst,  literally,  nothing  worth  notice 
lias  l)een  said  on  the  other.  Besides,  we  really  have  passed 
the  argumentative  stage  in  this  part  of  the  business.  That 
the  Central  system,  whether  riglit  or  wrong,  will  be  speedily 
abolished,  no  man  with  a  grain  of  political  foresight  can 
doubt.  I  repeat,  that  the  only  question  which  remains  to  be 
settled  is,  Avhether  its  aljolition  shall  be  the  result  of  a  disso- 
lution of  our  Colonial  empire  or  not 

]5ut  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  what  I  mean  by  local 
self-government;  as  the  phrase,  though  hackneyed,  has  been 
much  al)uscd.  1  do  not  mean,  then,  mere  powers  of  paving 
and  lighting  and  road-making;  nor  the  privilege  of  initiatory 
legishition ;  nor  the  lil)erty  of  nuiking  subordinate  oflieial 
a[)pointments ;  I  do  not  mean  a  regimen  involving  the  reser- 
vation of  civil   lists,  or  the  interposition  of  vetoes,  or  any 
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other  of  those  provisions  in  virtue  of  which  Ministers  in 
Downing- street  are  in  the  habit  of  interfering  with  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  colonies.  I  mean  by  local  self-government, 
the  right  and  power  to  do,  within  the  limits  of  each  colony 
respectively,  without  check,  control,  or  intervention  of  any 
kind,  everything  that  the  Supreme  Government  of  this 
country  can  do  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Islands — 
%oith  one  excejjtion.  I  allude  to  the  prerogative  of  regulating 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  This  one  prerogative,  the 
concentration  of  which  is  essential  to  Imperial  unity,  the 
colonists  themselves  would  gladly  see  reserved,  in  exchange 
for  the  privilege  and  the  security  of  being  identified  with  the 
empire :  but  more  than  this  it  is  neither  beneficial  nor  pos- 
sible for  us  to  retain.  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  idea  of 
self-government  includes  the  power  of  making  and  altering 
local  constitutions.  We  ought  not,  I  am  sure,  to  impose 
upon  the  colonists  any  form  of  government  whatever,  even 
to  start  with.  When  we  shall  have  duly  authorised  them  to 
act  for  themselves,  our  function  Avith  regard  to  their  internal 
affairs  should  end.  Paper  constitutions,  drawn  up  by  ama- 
teurs without  personal  interest  in  the  subject,  never  answer. 
All  the  best  of  the  old  Colonial  constitutions  were  framed 

by  the  colonists 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Colonies  enjoying,  as  those  of  New 
England  did,  the  perfect  administration  of  their  own  aflairs, 
ought  not  to  cost  the  mother-country  a  shilling  for  their 
government;  and  I  am  confident  that,  like  jNIassachusctts 
and  Pennsylvania  of  old,  they  would  regard  total  pecuniary 
iudopendencc  of  the  mother-country  as  an  important  means 
of  preserving  their  municipal  privileges. 


I.XXXII. 

On  the  r Of/age. 
ISoO.     Feb.  19.     Ship  "  Lady  Nugent."     At  Sea. 
S.  Lr.1.  40°.     E.  Long.  45°. 

I  iioi'K  you  will  huve  lieurd  of  our  safety  and  welfare  up  to 
about  five  weeks  after  sailiii<^,  by  means  of  a  letter  which  I 
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sent  by  a  ship  bound  to  Buenos  Ayres.  I  have,  thank  God, 
an  equally  good  report  to  give  again.  We  are  making  a  very 
good  and  comfortable,  though  not  very  quick  passage,  and 
hope,  if  nothing  unforeseen  happen,  to  land  in  New  Zealand 
during  Passion  Week — then  or  thereabouts.  I  will  not 
bother  you  with  any  lengthened  details  of  our  passage ;  all 
passages,  I  fancy,  are  pretty  much  alike.  Although,  as  I  said 
before,  mc  have  been  very  lucky,  still  I  cannot  say  that  I  like 
it  better  than  I  expected.  Unless,  indeed,  one  takes  an  inte- 
rest in  the  navigation  and  management  of  the  ship,  which  is 
difficult  to  do  when  one  has  nothing  to  say  to  it,  I  can't  con- 
ceive any  one  liking  the  sea  for  any  length  of  time.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  enjoyment  to  be  had  on  shipboard 
which  one  cannot  have  on  shore,  Avhile  comforts  of  all  kinds 
are  necessarily  wanting.  Charlotte  bears  it  very  well ;  I  am 
astonished  and  edified  by  her  philosophy,  when  I  recollect 
how  very  disagreeable  every  part  of  the  change  in  her  mode 
of  life  must  be  to  her.  A  great  comfort  is,  that  our  little  boy 
is  perfectly  well  and  happy ;  only,  I  fear,  a  good  deal  in  dan- 
ger of  being  spoiled  by  the  Captain  and  passengers,  who  make 
far  too  much  of  a  hero  of  him. 

I  feel  much  more  than  I  did  before  starting  the  sacrifices 
and  privations  which  coming  away  involves.  Accustomed  as 
I  have  been  to  the  indescribable  pleasure  of  constant  inter- 
course with  a  large  circle  of  sympathizing  friends,  I  confess  I 
dread  not  a  little  two  years  of  comparative  estrangement 
from  them.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  ''  icrite;"  but  writing 
won't  do,  especially  at  a  distance ;  at  this  moment,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  I  feel  more  embarrassment  and  difficulty  in  writ- 
ing to  you  than  I  ever  felt  in  my  life  before.  There  are  at 
this  moment  so  many  thousand  things  which  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  that  1  know  I  shall  end  by  saying  hardly  one  of  them. 
How  much  must  have  happened  in  England  by  this  time,  since 
we  parted !  I  shall  long  almost  too  anxiously  for  the  news  which 
is  to  be  brought  by  the  February  ship.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fate  of  Canterbury  must  be  pretty  well  decided ;  having 
a  turn  for  despondency  just  now,  I  am  tormented  with  the 
idea  that  we  have  been  too  sanguine  in  our  hopes,  and  that 
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the  British  people,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  is  disposed 
to  colonize,  don't  care  enough  for  churches  and  schools  to 
pay  for  them.  Well !  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  have 
the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  the  experiment  was  worth 
trying,  that  we  have  tried  it  to  the  utmost,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  the  most  persevering  ear- 
nestness— that  it  has  failed,  in  short,  only  because  the  spirit 
of  the  age  is  too  strong  for  us. 

It  is  strange,  and  rather  discouraging,  to  see  how  wonder- 
fully ignorant  and  careless  the  colonists,  whom  we  have  on 
board,  are  upon  those  subjects  which  we  consider,  and  justly 
consider,  so  important.  There  are  three  or  four  really  in- 
telligent and  gentlemanlike  young  men,  going  out  to  colonize, 
and  yet  to  all  of  them  the  subjects'  of  colonial  government, 
the  price  and  mode  of  disposal  of  land,  surveys,  pasturage- 
licenses,  &c.,  are  altogether  new.  They  are  very  glad  to  be 
informed  about  them  now,  and  read  and  talk  with  much  inte- 
rest on  them,  but  evidently  the  consideration  of  these  things 
never  had  suggested  itself  to  them  when  they  were  making 
up  their  minds  about  going  out ;  yet  these  very  people  will 
make  noise  enough  about  grievances  of  these  very  kinds,  as 
soon  as  they  have  become  settled  colonists. 

It  was  very  tantalizing  to  pass  almost  within  sight  of  the 
Cape,  longing  as  I  do  to  know  how  things  have  gone  on 
there,  and  yet  to  remain  in  ignorance  \_referring  to  their 
SKcccsful  resistance  to  the  tanding  of  our  convicts] .  That 
is  another  piece  of  news  which  I  shall  devour  when  the  next 
mail  comes.  Another  will  be  the  account  of  your  proceed- 
ings in  the  Colonial  Reform  Association,  I  know  the  diffi- 
culty you  will  have  had  to  contend  with  there  ;  it  is  the 
construction  of  your  positive  creed.  I  endeavoured,  in 
the  Letter  to  Gladstone  \the  foregoing]  which  I  sent  you, 
to  eml)ody,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  my  idea  of  the 
proper  doctrines  to  be  laid  down  as  necessarj/,  and  I  think  it 
may  serve  yourself  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  hint  or  guide, 
even  tliongh,  as  1  fully  cxj)cctj  you  may  not  have  thought  it 
fit  for  publication.     Now  1  do  rejoice  that  you  have  dropped. 
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as  it  were,  just  at  tlie  right  moment,  upon  a  subject  so  emi- 
nently propitious  as  Colonial  Reform,  It  wanted  a  champion 
so  much.  But  pray  take  care  of  your  health ;  I  appeared  to 
be  stronger  than  you,  and  yet,  you  see,  1  could  not  stand  it. 
To  be  sure,  I  had  the  additional  and  very  harassing  burden 
of  the  res  angusta  domi — or,  rather,  not  so  much  angusta  as 
incerta,  which  is  ten  times  worse.  There  is  no  wear  and  tear 
so  hard  upon  the  mind  as  that  which  is  produced  by  feeling 
that  one's  family  has  no  certain  pro^^sion,  but  depends, 
almost  from  day  to  day,  upon  a  contingency  so  insecure  as 
one's  own  capacity  and  opportunity  for  work.  Yet  how  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  human  race  are  in  that  precise  predica- 
ment !  We  have  some  most  respectable  and  valuable 
settlers  of  the  middle  class,  and  for  three  days  in  the  week 
have  evening  conversaziones  of  all  who  choose  to  attend, 
upon  colonial  matters  generally,  but  especially  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  I  hope  in  this  way  to  give  and  receive 
a  good  deal  of  information  before  we  separate.  My  health 
is  very  fair ;  the  local  complaint  continues,  but  not  so 
troublesomely  as  on  shore — not  near  so  much  so  as  when  I 
was  at  Hams. 

The  ship  is  bound  to  put  me  ashore  at  Port  Cooper  if  I 
choose,  but  is  only  to  stop  there  twenty-four  hours,  so  that 
we  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  at  all.  We 
have  quite  made  up  our  minds,  however,  to  stop  if  there  is 
any  place  Avitli  a  waterproof  roof,  and  to  put  up  with  all  other 
inconveniences  sooner  than  go  to  Wellington — the  inconveni- 
ence of  shipping  and  re-shipping  ourselves  and  our  goods 
would  be  so  much  greater.  After  four  months  on  shipboard 
any  kind  of  shore-life  Avill  appear  luxurious  at  first,  and  we 
must  only  fancy  ourselves  ''  pic-nicking."  You  know,  of 
course,  that  young  Wakefield  is  with  us ;  this  Avill  be  a  very 
great  comfort  and  assistance,  as  he  not  only  knows  the 
country  well,  but  is  most  intelligent  and  (apparently)  right- 
minded. 

So  far  we  have  had  exceedingly  fine  weather  (as  I  find  I  have 
said  before),  and  as  little  annoyance  as  is  possible  under  the 
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circumstances.  The  most  fortunate  thing  in  our  situation^  at 
least  the  most  unexpectedly  fortunate,  is  that  our  fellow  pas- 
sengers are  all  unexceptionable,  and  most  of  them  really 
pleasing  and  gentlemanlike.  I  feel  sure  that  New  Zealand 
will  present,  in  one  respect  at  least,  a  very  favourable  con- 
trast to  our  other  modern  colonies — I  mean,  in  the  superior 
quality  of  the  emigration  to  it.  I  suppose  this  proceeds 
partly  from  the  fact  of  its  being  comparatively  little  known, 
so  that  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  and  research  is  neces- 
sary before  a  man  thinks  of  going  there,  but  the  chief  causes, 
no  doubt,  are  the  absence  of  convicts,  and  the  pains  taken  by 
"Wakefield  and  his  disciples  to  excite  an  interest  about  it 
among  the  best  people.  What  a  glorious  task  it  is  to  contri- 
bute even  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  modification,  for 
good,  of  a  young  nation  I  What  incalculable  consequences 
on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  may  even  your  motion  of 
last  year  [against  Cajje  transportation^,  with  the  attendant 
circumstances,  have  !  And  as  to  myself,  if  Canterbury  goes 
on,  I  tremble  to  think  of  how  much  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  I  may  hold  the  helm.  This  ship  life  is  so  dreadfully 
idling  as  to  be  a  very  bad  preparation,  and  if  I  had  not  found 
by  experience  that  indolence  is,  on  the  whole,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  not  my  besetting  sin,  I  should  be  seriously 
alarmed  at  feeling  myself  so  utterly  indisposed  to  mental 
exertion  as  I  am.  It  may  seem  absurdly  incredible,  but  I 
assure  you,  that  much  as  I  always  long  to  converse  with  you, 
personally  or  on  paper,  it  has  cost  me  almost  as  much  effort 
to  write  this  gossiping  letter  as  if  it  were  a  book  on  meta- 
physics or  political  economy — and,  much  as  I  should  like  to 
write  some  lectures  for  our  meetings,  of  which  I  spoke,  I  find 
I  positively  cannot  do  it.  All  day  long  1  either  walk  and 
play  with  my  wife  and  child,  or  walk  the  deck  for  exercise,  or 
read  listlessly  without  making  notes  ;  consequently,  I  fear, 
without  digesting.  I  have  read,  among  a  vast  variety  of 
every  sort,  "  Lamartinc's  Ilistoire  des  Girondins,"  which 
Simeon  gave  mc  l)efore  we  sailed,  and  ''  Thiers's  Ilistoire  do 
la   R(jvolution  :" — the  former  with  very  great   ])lcasurc  ami 
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admiration,  the  latter  with  disgust  and  ennui.     I  really  think 
Lamartine  is  the  most  eloquent  and  agreeable  writer  I  ever 
met  with  in  any  language,  and  his  political  reflections  appear 
to  me  in  general  surprisingly  just ;  but  in  all  these  French 
writers  the  laxity  of  moral  principle  and  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  creed  is  most  obvious  and  shocking.     Have  you  got,  or 
have  you  read,  Channing's  works  ?    You  would  be  much  inte- 
rested by  them.     He  reminds  me  very  much  of  Robert  Hall, 
and  gives  an  exposition  of  Unitarianism  which,  as  it  was  new 
to  me,  I  was  very  glad  to  meet  with.     I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  argument  founded  on  Catholic  tradition 
is  the  only  one  by  which  it  can  be  successfully  dealt  with. 
Texts  of  Scripture  won't  do ;  still  less,  reasoning  from  ana- 
logy or  from  consequences.     Last  night  (March  24th)  I  read, 
or  rather  Wakefield  read  for  me,  at  one  of  our  discussional 
meetings,  a  paper  on  the  principles  of  Colonial  Government. 
I  hope  I  succeeded  in  exciting  some  interest  and  attention, 
and  that  what  I  said  may  lead  to  further  discussion  on  the 
same  topic,  and  others  of  a  like  kind.     I  don't  fear  this  sort 
of  debates  on  politics  or  on  social  questions ;  I  never  find 
that  when  you  meet  men  of  the  classes  below  you  on  equal 
terms  and  in  a  proper  spirit,  they  are  inclined  to  say  any- 
thing unpleasantly  frank ;  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  gene- 
rally is  to  get  them  to  say  what  they  think,  they  are  so  reluc- 
tant to  oficnd.     I  forgot  to  ask  Lyttelton  to  send  me  out  a 
copy  of  his  lecture  \(m  Colonization'],  but  I  hope  he  will  have 
thought  of  it.     With  what  avidity,  to  be  sure,  I   shall  seize 
on  the  first  packet  of  letters  and  papers  !     Fancy  reading 
them  h)/  afire  too  !     To  us  who  have  not  known  the  sight  of 
one  for  three  months,  it  almost  appears  as  if  we  should  never 
leave  the  first  one  we  see.     We  have  had  theatricals — the 
"  Mock  Doctor/'  and    ''  Eombastcs    Furioso" — really   very 
well  done. 

March  28.     Dunedin,  Otago. 
Within  two  hours  after  I  finished  the  last  page,  we  were 
running  between  the  headlands  of  Otago  harbour,   with  a 
leading    wind,    and    a   flood    tide.     The  pilot   nuidc  a   vain 
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attempt  to  board  us,  but  we  were  going  too  fast,  and  he  fell 
behind,  calling  out  to  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  "  we  should 
be  on  shore  in  two  minutes."  The  entrance  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  Channel  winding ;  but  the  Captain  had  an  excellent 
chart,  and  we  were  so  favoured  by  wind  and  tide,  that  "  he 
could  do  anything  with  her  \"  so  in  spite  of  the  pilot's  pre- 
diction, we  were  very  soon,  not  "  on  shore,"  but  very  quietly 
at  anchor,  in  a  lovely  lake  surrounded  by  forest-covered  hills. 
We  were  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  as  we  had  not  heard  much  about  it.  The  hills  are 
not  very  high,  but  the  outline  of  them  is  picturesque,  and  the 
harbour  is  indented  and  dotted  in  every  direction  with  woody 
headlands  and  islets.  The  cliffs  are  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  which  is  just  set 
off  by  an  occasional  cottage,  with  its  small  clearing,  either 
nestled  in  a  little  bay  on  the  shore,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
rock,  or  gleaming  on  the  hillside  out  of  the  dark  forest.  The 
trees  are  all  evergreen  in  this  country,  so  there  are  no 
autumnal  tints,  such  as  there  would  be  at  this  season  in 
Europe  or  America ;  but,  to  make  up  for  them,  we  have 
verdure  of  eveiy  shade,  and  a  most  interesting  variety  of  new 
trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  not  a  single  tree  indigenous  in 
common  to  New  Zealand  and  to  England,  so  that  I  cannot 
translate  their  names  to  you,  even  if  I  knew  them  ;  it  is  the 
same  thing  with  the  birds,  which  are  innumerable  and 
beautiful  in  plumage.  But  1  am  anticipating,  as  you  may 
easily  imagine  that  we  lost  no  time  in  landing,  and  had  a 
most  delightful  walk  the  same  evening.  Late  in  the  day  the 
Captain,  who  had  pulled  i;p  to  Dunediu  (9  miles  from  our 
anchorage)  came  back,  and  with  him  the  Company's  agent, 
Cai)tain  Cargill,  to  visit  me,  and  pressed  us  all  very  kindly 
to  stay  at  ]ii^>  house  till  the  vessel  should  be  ready  to  sail — 
an  invitation  which  wc  accepted  with  much  pleasure,  tired  as 
we  were  of  the  ship. 

Port  Chalmers  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  ship  is 
lying,  and  from  thence  we  had  a  most  disagreeable  beat,  in  a 
sailing  boat,  u])  the  harbour  to  this,  its  farthest  extremity. 
Dunediu   is  tl)c  "  capital  "  of  the  settlement,  and  consists  of 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  scattered  over  ia  hill  side 
sloping  down  to  the  water.  It  is  exactly  two  years  since  the 
settlers  first  landed — considering  which,  and  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  the  capital  makes  a  very  fair  show.  Captain 
Cargill  describes  the  first  landing  as  dreary  enough.  It  was 
just  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  very 
rainy  weather  set  in,  while  they  were  not  only  quite  destitute 
of  shelter,  but  had  no  sawn  timber  or  other  materials  to 
build  w4th.  For  some  time  they  bivouacked  al  fresco,  and, 
by  slow  degrees  only,  knocked  up  log  cabins  with  green 
stuff  out  of  the  forest. 

The  Cargills  have  got  a  very  tolerable  cottage  noAv, 
built  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  brick.  It  has  five 
rooms.  My  Wife  has  been  getting  lessons  in  Colonial 
housekeeping,  which,  in  the  very  early  days  of  a  settle- 
ment at  least,  seems  to  be  by  no  means  what  one  usually 
imagines  at  home.  There  is  no  "  rude  plenty "  at  all,  and 
nobody  as  yet  appears  to  live  on  the  produce  of  his  land. 
On  the  contrary  everything  is  bought,  and  at  London 
prices  or  higher.  As  yet  this  young  settlement  does  not 
supply  its  own  consumption  in  anything,  not  even  in  potatoes, 
more  shame  for  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be 
the  case  long ;  but  there  are  many  obstacles  to  farming  on  a 
small  scale,  Avhich  continue  for  a  long  time  to  tempt  gentle- 
men emigrants  to  buy,  especially  near  a  town.  If  you  keep 
a  COAV,  she  strays  into  the  bush,  and  it  would  not  pay  to 
herd  only  one  or  two.  INIy  Wife  was  much  amused  by  seeing 
a  man  (who  by  the  bye  was  a  Stationer  in  Leamington  a  year 
ago)  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree  with  a  telescope,  who  told 
her,  when  he  came  down,  that  he  had  come  out  to  milk  his 
cow,  and  was  looking  for  her.  Pigs  and  crops,  too,  are  in- 
compatible, unless  you  go  to  a  great  expense  in  fencing ;  it  is 
the  same  with  poultry,  Avhich  destroy  your  garden,  and 
though  the  country  abounds  with  game  and  fish,  time  is  said 
to  be  too  valuable  here  for  the  pursuit  of  such  luxuries.  We 
have  bread  bought  at  the  bakers  for  :2<|'/.  per  lb.,  milk  from 
\d.  to  G^/.  a  quart,  fresh  butter  Lv.  2r/.  per  11).,  meat  G;''/. 
Oil  the  following  duys  we  walked  and  rode 
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about  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  prying  into 
all  the  houses,  talking  to  the  people,  and  looking  at  the  views. 
We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  labouring  people.  I 
never  saw  such  a  nice,  tidy,  civilized  population  in  manner 
and  appearance ;  their  little  cabins,  though  of  course  small 
and  rude,  are  quite  neat  and  clean  ;  the  children  equally  so  ; 
and  on  the  Sunday  evening  everybody  turned  out,  extremely 
well  dressed,  for  the  Scotch  service.  Out  of  a  population 
of  eight  hundred  souls  there  are,  I  am  told,  two  hundred 
communicants.  All  the  labourers  we  spoke  to  appear  con- 
tented with  their  lot,  and  glad  that  they  came  out.  There  is 
very  little  stir  and  business  here  certainly,  and  not  nearly  so 
much  cultivation  as  there  ought  to  have  been  by  this  time  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  distress  (in  the  old- country 
use  of  the  word),  and  a  slow  steady  progress  seems  reason- 
ably certain.  The  chief  mistake  that  has  been  made  is  that 
everybody  has  gone  into  business,  and  very  few  upon  land ; 
one  reason  for  which  is  perhaps  the  smallness  of  capital ;  a 
man  who  has  a  little  hoping  to  turn  a  penny  on  it  quicker  by 
traffic  than  by  clearing.  Immediately  near  the  town  there  is 
very  little  good  land  that  is  not  covered  with  "bush,^^  and 
bush  land  costs  nearly  30^.  an  acre  (they  tell  me)  to  clear ! 
At  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  hence  the  real  agricultural 
part  of  the  district  begins,  consisting  of  large  grassy  plains, 
into  which  the  plough  may  be  introduced  without  any 
preliminary  trouble  or  expense. 

On  one  day  I  rode  with  Mr.  Kettle,  the  Company^s  Surveyor, 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  about  2300  feet  high,  from  whence  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  country  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  round. 
It  is  infinitely  diversified;  great  part  consists  of  barren  volcanic 
hills,  tossed  about  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  with  beautiful 
little  green  dells  between  the  ridges ;  in  another  direction 
stretches  away  the  plain  of  which  I  spoke  before,  Avitli  a 
considerable  river  and  a  chain  of  lakes  running  along  it ;  in 
the  extreme  distance,  all  round  the  landward  view,  a  range  of 
mountains,  which  the  late  hard  weather  has  sprinkled  with 
snow ;  wliile  directly  under  me  lay  the  long  land-locked 
liarbour,  with  its  town,  and  beyond  it  the  open  sea.     The  day 
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was  lovely ;  indeed  ever  since  we  have  been  here,  the  weather 
has  been  delightfully  quiet,  realizing  what  one  has  heard  of 
the  New  Zealand  climate — warm  atmosphere  and  clear  sky 
during  the  day,  but  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  rendering 
a  fire  very  pleasant.  On  another  day  I  rode  to  Mr. 
Valpy's.  He  is  quite  the  great  man  of  the  place,  probably 
the  richest  in  New  Zealand,  having,  they  say,  2000(?'.  a  year 
to  spend.  He  has  fifty  acres  under  plough,  and  employs 
from  thirty  to  forty  labourers  at  3*.  ^d.  and  4*.  a  day  (for 
eight  hours'  work).  Yesterday  I  rode  with  Mr.  Kettle  to  a 
part  of  the  Taieri  plain,  about  ten  miles  off,  by  a  good  hard 
road  (or  rather  track,  for  it  is  not  metalled)  over  hills  covered 
with  grass  and  flax  -,  they  say  it  is  good  pasture,  but  to  my 
eyes  it  did  not  look  very  promising.  However,  when  I  got 
into  the  plain,  I  perceived  that  it  has  great  agricultural 
capabilities.  It  extends  without  a  break  for  twenty-five 
miles,  and  contains  about  50,000  acres,  all  of  which,  Mr. 
Kettle  said,  is  good  alluvial  soil,  deep  and  dry.  There  is  on 
it,  too,  a  fine  wood  of  500  acres,  besides  plenty  of  bush  on 
the  hills  around.  After  seeing  it  I  am  more  than  ever 
astonished  that  though  the  colony  is  two  years  old,  and  wheat 
averages  20^.  per  ton,  not  a  single  plough  has  yet  been  put 
into  this  plain.  E.ecollect  that  the  market,  as  far  as  its 
limits  go,  is  as  good  as  London,  and  appears  likely  to  remain 
so  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  and  that  there  is  a  good 
road  to  it  from  the  plain.  This  being  the  case,  even  with 
the  present  exorbitant  price  of  labour,  the  first  year's  crop  off 
the  land  I  have  been  speaking  of,  ought  to  pay  for  its  culti- 
vation, added  to  the  original  price  of  the  land.  Fernland  is 
sour,  and  will  hardly  give  a  crop  the  first  year,  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  I  am  told,  with  that  which  bears  grass  and 
flax. 

We  visited  the  "  AVarri"  (or  hut)  of  a  ''  Shagroon,"  I.e., 
one  of  the  retired  whalers,  who  have  married  Maori  wives, 
and  live  a  half  savage  life  in  the  bush  with  the  natives.  This 
one  seemed  intelligent  and  was  very  civil ;  he  oft'ered  us  lea, 
and  with  it  produced  some  capital  wild  pork,  cured  by  him- 
self.    He  told  me  there  are  vast  numbers  of  wild  pigs  in  the 
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hills  surrounding  the  plains ;  that  he  had  caught  with  his 
dogs  sixteen  in  one  day  last  week,  and,  if  he  had  chosen, 
might  have  caught  one  hundred.  He  showed  me  a  young- 
one  which  he  had  kept ;  it  was  hardly  different  from  an 
ordinary  tame  pig,  of  a  bad  breed,  with  long  nose  and  long 
legs.  He  told  me  there  were  also  great  numbers  of  wild 
ducks  and  eels,  and  we  saw  abundance  of  quail. 

April  4. — I  find  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
merits  of  the  Taieri  plain ;  some  of  the  colonists  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  since  I  visited  it,  insist  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  it  is  swamp,  subject  to  be  completely  overflooded  in  winter ; 
and  that  what  I  saw  (or  rather  what  I  rode  over)  is  the  only 
sound  and  dry  part.     Between  statements  so  conflicting  as 
this  and  the  one  which    I  received  from  Mr.    Kettle    and 
Captain  Cargill,  I  cannot  decide.     At  any  rate,  it  is  strange 
that  whatever  is  sound  and  dry  should  not  be  cultivated.     I 
see  by  a  statement  in  to-day's  Otago  News  that  as  yet  only 
twenty  and  a  half  acres  have  been  cultivated  with  wheat  in  the 
settlement,  which,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  is  almost  incredible. 
The  first  thing,  naturally  and  obviously,  that  colonists  ought 
to  think  of,  is  raising  produce  from  the  earth,  first  for  home 
consumption  and  then  for  export :  whereas  these  people  seem 
to  think  their  first  business  was  to  make  a  town,  and  to  live 
by  buying  from  and  selling  to  each  other — that  is  by  ex- 
changing and  consuming  their  respective   capitals.     There 
are  less  than   1200  people  in  the  Avhole  settlement ;  and  of 
these   800  are   cither  in  or  immediately  about  the  town  of 
Dunedin,  besides  nearly  100  more  between  Port  Chalmers 
and   Otago    (a  native  village  at   "the   Heads''),  so  that  a 
lamentably  small  proportion  have  betaken  themselves,  as  yet, 
to  their  work.     Of  the  population,   as  above  stated,  about 
750  arc  Scotch  Presbyterians,  300  English  Churchmen,  and 
150  of  miscellaneous  sects.     The  same  statistical  paper  gives 
only  219  acres  in  cultivation,  of  which  92  arc  potatoes,  07 
corn,   and  the  rest  gardens  and  grass.     Sheep,  3408  ;  cattle, 
921;  pigs,   732;  horses,  45:  altogether  I  must  say  a  very 
poor  return. 

Ajinl  0. — Yesterday  we  walked  to  sec  the  house  and  clearing 
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of  two  brothers  named  Carter,  who  have  been  here  only  five 
months,  and  in  that  time  have  really  done  wonders.  They 
have  built  a  very  pretty  little  house  with  the  rough  stems  of 
the  fern  tree,  the  crevices  being  stopped  with  lath  and  plaster, 
and  nothing  added  but  a  lining  of  lath  and  plaster.  There 
is  a  bow  window,  a  little  porch,  a  sitting-room,  bed-room,  and 
kitchen.  Besides  this,  they  have  cleared  and  laid  out  an 
exceedingly  pretty  little  garden,  quite  the  most  advanced  one 
we  have  seen  in  the  settlement ;  and  to  crown  all,  they  have 
the  most  lovely  view  to  look  round  upon,  of  hill,  forest,  lake, 
and  rock,  that  you  can  possibly  conceive.  The  owners  of  this 
"  little  terrestrial  paradise"  (as  George  Robins  would  call  it), 
are  evidently  gentlemaidike,  well-educated  young  men,  come 
out,  not  to  make  money,  but  to  realize  a  poetical  dream  of 
Avild  life.  They  neither  make,  nor  care  about  making,  their 
investment  pay,  but  they  live  happily,  and  have  neither  wants 
nor  cares.  They  have  few  expenses,  for  their  guns  and 
fishing-rods  provide  them  with  the  chief  part  of  their  food, 
and  thc}^  keep  no  servants,  taking  it  by  turns  to  act  as  cook 
and  housemaid  respectively.  ]\Iy  Wife  was  much  amused  and 
pleased  with  these  picturesque  specimens  of  the  gentleman 
colonist,  admiring  especially  their  Salvator-like  mien  and 
dress,  their  long  black  hair  and  moustaches,  and  their  white 
leather  caps,  scarlet  flannel  shirts,  and  white  trousers.  The 
universal  working-day  costume  of  colonists  here,  by  the  way, 
is  this  flannel  or  serge  shirt,  worn  instead  of  a  coat  and 
waistcoat  over  the  trousers,  and  confined  by  a  belt  round  the 
waist.  From  Mr.  Carter's  we  went  to  the  house  of  a  carpenter 
named  Thompson,  in  which  one  of  our  fellow-passengers  has 
taken  lodgings  while  clearing  for  and  setting  up  his  own  house. 
This  man  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  class  in  which  the 
settlement  seems  rather  deficient,  the  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious pioneers.  He  has  been  out  eighteen  months,  and  began, 
he  says,  irltk  onlij  30*.,  and  he  has  now  bought  seven  acres  of 
land,  built  a  good  house,  cleared  and  cultivated  with  potatoes 
a  good  bit  of  ground,  and  has  debts  owed  to  him  in  the 
colony  to  the  amount  of  more  than  loO/,  All  this  has  been 
done  by  working  at  his  trade,  or  rather  trades,  for  he  is 
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a  good  axeman^  sawyer,  and  carpenter,  just  the  sort  of 
man  whose  services  are  sure  to  be  in  demand  in  a  young 
settlement.  Here  we  dined,  on  a  piece  of  fresh  beef,  and  a 
pigeon  which  I  had  shot  during  our  walk.  These  pigeons, 
by  the  bye,  are  excellent,  and  much  larger  than  English  ones ; 
the  parrots,  too,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  are  both 
beautiful  in  plumage  and  very  good  to  eat. 

All  our  fellow-passengers,  who  have  been  li^dng  with  the 
"  English"  party  in  the  settlement,  have  come  back  open- 
mouthed  (at  second  hand)  against  Captain  Cargill,  Mr. 
Kettle,  and  Mr.  Burns,  as  well  as,  generally,  against  the 
Company,  the  Association,  and  the  system  on  which  the 
settlement  has  been  colonized.  As  to  the  individuals  above 
mentioned,  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  I  did  not  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  judge  fairly  of  their 
merits ;  though  it  is  unfortunate,  it  is  not  perhaps  their  fault 
that  they  are  not  more  generally  popular.  Eut  as  to  the 
Company,  they  have  simply  done  what  they  were  bound  to 
do  by  contract  with  the  original  purchasers ;  or  rather  they 
have  done  much  more  than  they  were  bound  to  do,  to  their 
own  serious  pecuniary  loss,  their  expenditure  being  very  far 
in  advance  of  the  fund  derived  from  land  sales.  If  they  have 
not  chosen  the  best  possible  instruments  for  carrying  out 
their  plans,  it  has  certainly  not  been  for  want  of  endeavouring 
to  do  so.  And  as  to  the  system,  it  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
one,  but  it  is  rather  unfair  for  men  who,  with  their  eyes 
open,  accepted  its  conditions  (having  the  Avhole  world  beside 
to  choose  out  of),  to  turn  round  and  abuse  it  now.  But  so 
it  always  is  with  emigrants ;  they  come  out  with  tlie  most 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  country  they  are  coming  to,  and  of  the 
life  they  arc  to  lead  ;  especially,  if  any  managing  body,  such 
as  a  Government  or  a  colonizing  company,  has  liad  any  hand 
in  assisting  them  or  inviting  tliem  to  go  out,  they  conceive 
tliat  such  a  body  is  responsible  for  their  success,  whatever  it 
may  be.  This  is  one  reason,  among  many,  for  giving  colonists 
from  the  first  tlie  management  of  their  own  aflairs;  it  deprives 
thcra  of  all  excuse  for  this  peevish  helpless  way  of  carping  at  the 
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authorities  (whatever  these  may  be)  under  which  they  live,  for 
not  enabling  every  one  of  them  to  prosper  and  make  a  fortune. 

April  9. — At  sea  again.  My  impressions  of  Otago  on 
leaving  it  are  not  so  favourable  as  they  were  at  first.  1 
think  the  colonists  are  not  thriving.  They  do  not  show  signs 
of  either  possessing  capital,  or  of  being  likely  to  make  it  by 
industry  and  enterprise :  it  must  also  be  an  extremely  dis- 
agreeable place  to  live  in,  on  account  of  the  factions  into 
which  society  is  split,  and  the  hatred  with  which  they  regard 
f  acli  other.  On  the  other  hand,  every  one  to  whom  we  spoke 
praised  the  country,  soil,  and  climate,  and  almost  every  one 
professed  satisfaction  athaving  come  out,  with  a  determination 
to  remain  permanently  in  New  Zealand.  The  labourers  and 
mechanics  are  extremely  well  off,  and  the  landowners  might 
be  so,  I  am  convinced,  if  they  had  capital  and  energy.  The 
revenue  of  the  port  leaves,  I  believe,  a  considerable  surplus 
after  paying  the  expenses,  which  is  surprising.  Everything 
pays  duty.  British  goods,  10  per  cent. ;  foreign,  12^.  Wine, 
spirits,  and  munitions  of  war,  a  good  deal  higher. 

The  expenditure,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  small,  for 
there  is  in  fact  no  government.  What  they  profess  to  do, 
such  as  keeping  up  the  harbour,  police,  and  post-office,  is  as 
badly  done  as  possible.  For  example,  the  letters  that  we 
brought  out  from  England  were  sent  from  Port  Chalmers  to 
Dunedin  by  the  postmaster,  loose,  in  the  pockets  of  a  gentle- 
man Avho  happened  to  be  riding  up;  and  I  saw  them  spread 
upon  the  dining- table  to  be  tumbled  about  and  criticized  by 
the  company,  and  very  likely  to  be  mislaid.  The  people  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  and  to  whom  perhaps  their 
contents  were  of  vital  importance,  could  not  have  got  them 
till  forty  hours,  at  least,  after  we  arrived,  if  then.  What 
docs  a  governor,  living  at  Auckland,  and  neither  dependent 
in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  people  of  Otago,  nor  interested 
in  their  affairs,  care  about  such  a  grievance  as  this  '?  What 
motive  has  he  for  appointing  proper  officers,  or  redressing 
l(jcal  compluints  ? 

There  are  two  points  connected  with  the  management  of 
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the  Company's  afiPairs  at  Otago,  which  appear  to  me  deserving 
of  special  animadversion.  One  is  the  existence  of  an 
"  emigration  agent"  receiving  a  salary  of  100^,  a  year,  in  the 
person  of  an  auctioneer  at  Dunedin,  Mr.  Cutten,  who  has 
lately  married  one  of  Captain  Cargill's  daughters.  Now 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  when 
the  chief  agent  had  really  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his 
hands,  such  an  assistant  might  have  been  required ;  the 
office,  however,  has  been  only  in  existence  during  the  last 
nine  months ;  that  is,  during  a  period  when  the  whole  emigra- 
tion has  been  carried  on  in  the  Company's  ships,  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  two  months,  landing  on  an  average  about  thirty 
persons  each,  and  when  the  chief  agent  has  had,  I  may  say, 
nothing  to  do  whatever.  Two  men  are,  in  fact,  engaged  in 
doing  half  a  man's  work. 

The  second  point  regards  the  employment,  by  the  Company, 
of  a  certain  number  of  labourers^  permanently,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  them  employment ;  that  is,  not  because  they  are 
wanted,  but  because  they  are  in  distress.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, and  everywhere,  I  believe  this  kind  of  "  national 
workshops"  to  be  a  very  bad  method  of  relieving  distress ; 
but  in  a  colony  like  Otago,  where  wages  are  so  high  as  to 
paralyze  agricultural  enterprise,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  detrimental  and  absurd  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  true 
tliat  on  the  charity- works  the  labourers  only  get  3*.  a  day, 
whereas  private  employers  give  3,s.  M.  to  4-9.  (shepherds  50/. 
a  year  besides  rations),  but  the  difierence  is  compensated  in 
the  labourer's  eyes  by  the  circumstance  that  in  one  case  he  is 
paid  for  Avorkiiig,  and  in  the  other  for  only  making  believe  to 
work ;  in  fact,  for  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
his  pii)c  in  his  mouth.  It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
direct  expense  to  Avhich  these  abuses  subject  the  Company 
that  I  deplore  them  ;  a  far  worse  effect  is  the  impression  of 
bad  management  and  jobbing  which  they  produce  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists.  The  colour  which  they  put  upon  the 
creation  of  a  useless  oflice,  and  upon  the  unnecessary  or 
detrimental  expenditure  of  the  jniblic  money,  is  that  they  pay 
for  these  things,   and  that  the  Company  is  spending  their 
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funds  for  the  sake  of  increasing  its  patronage,  or  the  popu- 
larity and  influence  of  its  representatives. 

An  analogous  subject  of  bitter  complaint  among  the 
landowners  is  that  Captain  Cargill  has  sent  on  to  other 
settlements  emigrants  who  had  been  consigned  from  home  to 
Otago.  Now,  in  doing  so,  though  he  is  in  my  opinion  quite 
wrong,  he  is  also  perfectly  consistent.  By  employing  people 
(be  they  ever  so  few)  for  charity,  he  of  course  records  his 
opinion  that  there  is  surplus  labour  in  the  settlement,  i.e., 
labour  which  cannot  be  absorbed  by  private  employers ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  it  would  of  course  be  foolish  in  him  to 
receive  labourers  whom,  upon  his  own  principles,  he  would 
have  to  employ  in  doing  nothing,  for  charity,  per  day. 

The  mistake  consists  in  not  perceiving  that  where  wages 
are  3-y.  ^d.  to  4*.  for  eight  hours'  work,  there  cannot  be  surplus 
labour.  A  man  Avho  now  employs  two  men  at  4*.  would 
gladly  employ  three  at  2^.  ^d.,  and  I  hold  it  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  where  provisions  are  not  higher  than  in  England, 
and  where  a  labourer  may  be  said  to  pay  no  rent,  2*.  6^/.  for 
eiglit  hours'  work  would  be  so  low  a  wage  as  to  call  for  the 
assistance  of  public  charity.  The  fact  is  that  the  bane  of  a 
young  agricultural  settlement  is  the  extravagant  price  of 
labour,  and  all  fears  of  bringing  it  down  too  low  are  utterly 
groundless.  All  the  '^  grievances''  of  the  landowners  are 
represented  and  Avorked  by  the  Otago  JS'eivs,  a  wretchedly 
written  and  mischievous  publication,  which  appears,  by  the 
bye,  to  be  on  its  last  legs,  as  the  publisher  has  applied 
to  Thomas  for  his  patronage,  in  the  view  of  removing  to 
Lyttelton  ! — a  proposal  on  Avhich  Thomas  very  judiciously 
threw  decidedly  cold  water. 


LXXXIII. 

Arrival  at  the  Canterburi/  Settleinent. 

April  22.     Wellington. 
On  Thursday  evening   (the    11th),  after   a  tedious  day's 
Avork,  beating  up  the  nortlicrn  shore  of  Banks'  Peninsula,  avc 
cauic  to  an  anchor  about  seven  o'clock,  just  outside  the  heads 
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of  Port  Cooper.  If  we  had  had  two  hours  more  daylight, 
we  should  have  gone  in,  but  our  Captain  is  very  cautious,  and 
though  we  had  been  positively  assured  that  nothing  could 
possibly  happen,  even  if  we  ran  in  blindfold,  he  preferred 
waiting  till  morning.  At  six  we  weighed  anchor,  the  wind 
being  fair,  though  light,  and  passed  quietly  up  the  bay. 

None  of  us,  I  believe,  were  prepared  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery ;  it  took  us  more  by  surprise  than  even  at  Otago,  for 
the  sketches  which  we  had  seen  in  England  were  very  far 
from  inviting.  The  character  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  lovely  lake  on  the  banks  of  which  Port  Chalmers  lies, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  prefer  it.  The  hills  are  very 
bold,  both  in  face  and  in  outline — bare  for  the  most  part — 
that  is,  with  only  small  patches  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glens,  but  with  much  of  that  sublimity  which  is  produced  by 
extent  of  view  and  rugged  wildness.  The  harbour  is  very 
fine,  both  in  a  picturesque  and  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  j 
tlic  Captain  and  all  the  nautical  men  on  board  were  delighted 
with  it,  and  gave  it  a  very  decided  preference  over  Otago,  as 
being  equally  safe,  and  far  easier  of  ingress  and  egress.  It 
consists  in  a  regularly  shaped  inlet,  about  seven  miles  long 
from  the  entrance  to  the  end,  and  varying  from  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width.  It  is  open  to  one  wind  (E.N.E.), 
but  everybody  agrees  that  it  never  blows  hard  from  that 
qnarter,  and  also  that  the  swell  is  lost  before  it  reaches  the 
harljour.  There  is  a  good  anchorage  outside  in  seven  fathoms, 
and  from  thence  it  gradually  shoals  to  three  fathoms,  about 
five  miles  up.  There  are  two  small  bays  in  which,  if  it 
sliould  be  necessary,  shelter  for  ships  may  be  found  from  the 
only  Avind  to  which  the  rest  of  the  harbour  is  exposed.  No 
pilot  is  required,  as  there  is  literally  nothing  to  avoid  except 
the  liills  on  each  side,  and  there  is  width  enough  to  beat  in 
or  out  in  fine  weather.  Half  way  iq)  the  harbour  we  passed 
a  Avhalc-ljout,  which  informed  us  that  we  might  go  up  to 
anchor  opposite  "  the  town.''  At  that  time  we  had  seen  no 
sign  of  civilization,  except  the  line  of  a  road  in  process  of 
formation  along  the  face  and  over  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the 
northern  shore,  and  no  human  habitation  except  some  Maori 
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huts  close  to  the  beach ;  but  we  held  on,  and  presently 
another  whale-boat,  with  Captain  Thomas,  the  chief  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Association,  on  board,  shot  from  behind  a  bluff 
on  the  northern  shore  and  boarded  us.  Immediately  after- 
wards we  let  go  our  anchor,  though  "the  town'^  was  not 
yet  visible,  and  my  Wife  and  I  went  off  with  Thomas.  On 
rounding  the  bluff  aforesaid,  again  I  was  perfectly  astounded 
with  what  I  saw.  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  country 
had  been  colonized  for  years,  so  settled  and  busy  was  the  look 
of  its  port.  In  the  first  place  there  is  what  the  Yankees 
would  call  a  "  splendid"  jetty,  from  thence  a  wide  beaten- 
looking  road  leads  up  the  hill  and  turns  off  through  a  deep 
cutting  to  the  eastward ;  on  each  side  of  the  road  there  are 
houses  scattered,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty- five,  includ- 
ing two  "  hotels"  and  a  custom-hoiise  !  (in  the  shape  of  a 
Aveather-boarded  hut,  certainly,  l)ut  still  a  custom-house) .  In 
a  square,  railed  off  close  to  the  jetty,  are  four  excellent  houses, 
intended  for  emigrants'  barracks,  with  a  cook-house  in  the 
centre ;  next  to  this  square  comes  a  small  house,  Avhich 
Thomas  now  inhabits  himself,  and  which  he  destined  for  an 
agent's  office ;  behind  this,  divided  from  it  by  a  plot  of 
ground  intended  for  a  garden,  stands  a  stately  edifice,  which 
was  introduced  in  due  form  to  us  as  ''^our  house."  It 
is  weather-boarded,  has  six  very  good-sized  rooms,  and  a 
verandah  ;  in  short,  after  seeing  it  we  could  not  help  laughing 
at  our  own  anticipations,  of  a  shed  on  the  bare  beach  Avith  a 
fire  at  the  door.  Thomas  had  received,  about  a  week  before 
our  arrival,  a  letter  announcing  it,  which  I  had  sent  by  the 
"  ]Monarch  :"  so  that  he  had  everything  ready,  expecting  us  to 
stay.  I  had,  however,  for  many  reasons,  quite  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  on  to  Wellington,  and  not  to  settle  finally  at  Port 
Cooper,  till  after  hearing  something  tolerably  decisive  about 
Canterbury  from  England.  Indeed,  I  ascertained  in  the 
course  of  the  first  five  minutes'  conversation  which  I  had  with 
Thomas,  that  lie  has  already  overdrawn  his  credits  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  consequently  that  the  works  must 
be  suspended  as  soon  as  possible.  1  should,  therefore,  have 
literally  nothing  to  su])erintend  or  to  do  at  Port  Cooper,  and 
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can  employ  myself  more  usefully  here  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Fox^  the  principal  agent  of  the  Company,  and  the  other 
leading  men  among  the  colonists,  from  whom  I  want  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  pertaining  to  colonial  politics,  society, 
and  other  local  subjects.  My  chief  objects  in  communicating 
with  Thomas  were  to  see  what  had  been  done,  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  expended,  and  to  give  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  future  proceedings.  The  two  last  were  soon 
accomplished ;  for,  the  funds  being  exhausted,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  determining  that  until  we  get  more  we  must 
stop — indeed  a  stop  would  have  been  come  to  some  time  ago, 
had  not  Mr.  Fox  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  Company  (to  whom, 
in  case  of  our  failure,  the  land  reverts),  to  advance  a  sum,  in 
addition  to  what  was  originally  contemplated,  of  about  3500^., 
which,  Thomas  calculates,  will  keep  things  going  on  a  reduced 
scale  until  the  next  advices.  With  this  arrangement  I 
determined  not  to  interfere,  as  everything  had  been  settled 
in  conformity  with  it.  I  therefore  contented  myself  with 
directing  that  no  new  contracts  should  be  entered  into,  and 
that  preparations  should  be  made  for  discontinuing  operations 
at  the  close  of  the  arrangement  noAV  made  with  Mr.  Fox  for 
an  extension  of  credit. 

In  order  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  country,  I  asked 
Thomas  to  have  a  couple  of  horses  taken  from  the  carts  and 
saddled  for  us ;  upon  these  we  started  to  cross  the  hills  into 
the  plain.  The  track  lies  up  the  side  of  what  may  fairly  be 
termed  a  mountain  ;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  track  at 
all,  and  it  requires  some  habit  and  nerve  to  keep  the  saddle. 
Near  the  top  mc  both  dismounted,  and  scrambled  up  the  rocks 
on  foot,  leading  our  horses.  It  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
iu  a  straight  line  from  the  port  (Lyttelton)  to  the  nearest  point 
of  the  plain,  and  it  took  us  two  hours  to  ride  to  Deans'  farm, 
which  is  nine  miles  off.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
perfect  view  of  the  whole  district  intended  for  our  settlement, 
and  I  was  struck  by  the  accuracy  with  which  its  reality 
corresponded  with  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  map.  In  fact, 
you  have  it  before  you  in  the  oflice  at  Charing  Cross  almost 
as   vividly  as   on  the    spot.     There  is    an  amphitheatre  of 
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mountains,  not  ■&Vi.Qy^ -covered,  but  %no\i -sprinkled,  and  a  vast 
grassy  plain,  without  the  smallest  apparent  inequality  on  its 
surface,  stretching  between  them  and  the  sea — absolutely  no 
other  feature  whatever,  except  a  large  lake  close  to  the  sea 
on  the  S.W.  corner  of  Banks^  Peninsula  (or  rather  pro- 
montory), and  several  streams  which,  from  flowing  in  very 
deep  channels,  make  a  small  show  at  a  distance.  The  pro- 
montory itself  must  contain  exceedingly  beautiful  scenery,  as 
its  whole  surface  consists  of  hills  covered  with  forest,  broken 
and  diversified  in  outline  and  indented  by  bays,  reminding 
me  of  the  "  fjelds'^  and  "  fiords"  of  Norway.  The  hills 
immediately  around  Port  Cooper  alone  appear  comparatively 
bare;  their  character  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
mountains  which  form  the  '  Ogwen  Pass'  near  Bangor,  or 
perhaps  still  more  that  of  the  '  Bosom  of  Fann,'  on  Lough 
Swilly ;  for  while  the  Welsh  mountain  is  higher  and  grander 
than  ours,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  very  unjust 
to  compare  our  beautiful  dark  blue  bay  to  such  a  paltry  lake 
as  Ogwen.  The  first  view  of  these  plains,  as  of  all  others  that 
I  have  seen  of  New  Zealand,  is  rather  disappointing  to  an 
English  eye ;  that  is,  one  misses  the  greenness  and  luxuriance 
which  the  growth  of  grass  in  a  country  long  cultivated  and 
grazed  ever  exhibits.  The  flax  plant,  too,  which  grows 
largely  all  over  them,  exactly  resembles  at  a  distance  that 
kind  of  bulrush  which  we  call  flags — so  that,  although  in 
fact  the  presence  of  it  denotes,  as  I  am  told,  unerringly,  that 
the  soil  is  sound  and  sufiiciently  dry  for  cultivation,  the 
appearance  given  by  it  is  that  of  barren  swamps.  When  avc 
got  down  into  the  plain  we  soon  perceived  the  dift'erence 
between  the  real  bulrush,  which  does  actually  grow  in  some 
spots,  and  the  flax. 

AVe  overtook  several  of  our  fellow-passengers  who  had 
started  before  us  walking ;  and  found  them,  unaccustomed 
to  new  countries  as  they  were,  open-mouthed  about  the  want 
of  luxuriant  grass.  We  saw  the  country  to  great  disadvantage, 
for  there  hftve  been  six  months  of  almost  unprecedented  dry 
weather;  but,  after  making  allowance  for  this,  I  am  sure 
that,  until  it   shall  have  been  broken  up  or  grazed  over,  no 
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part  of  it  mil  produce  grass  to  be  compared  with  that  on  soil 
of  equal  quality  in  old  countries.  There  is  no  diiFerence  of 
opinion,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  among  those  who  know 
the  country,  as  to  the  land  in  the  Canterbury  plains  being 
of  fully  average  quality,  capable  of  fattening  sheep  and  cattle, 
as  well  as  of  giving  good  crops  of  all  kinds.  When  we  arrived 
at  Mr.  Deans^  farm  we  had  a  proof  of  this,  for  his  garden 
which  never  saw  or  heard  of  manure,  is  producing  luxuriantly 
every  kind  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  I  never  saw  a  finer 
show  of  apples,  pears,  or  peaches.  Everything,  in  short, 
flourishes.  I  wish  I  could  send  home  a  specimen  of  the 
apples — they  look  like  wax-work.  Mr.  Deans  has  been  for 
several  years  a  settler  on  these  plains.  Dissatisfied  with 
Wellington,  he  came  down  here  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
and  had  judgment  enough  to  foresee  and  to  say  that  sooner 
or  later  the  plains  would  be  the  site  of  a  large  settlement ;  he 
has  been  long  waiting  for  it,  and  was  almost  tired  of  his 
solitary  abundance ;  I  am  told  that  two  years  ago  he  had 
nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  go  away.  However,  he  is  now 
rewarded,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  his  title  has  been  recognised 
to  400  acres  of  land,  with  25  acres  of  wood  close  to  the  site 
of  our  intended  capital — so  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not 
make  his  fortune.  He  has  1500  sheep,  300  cattle,  and  30  or 
40  horses.  He  grows  corn  enough  for  his  own  consumption, 
and  says  he  gets  from  35  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
He  has  been  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  administers 
justice  on  the  bench  at  Port  Cooper,  with  the  collector  of 
customs  and  the  stipendiary  magistrate  from  Akaroa.  The 
*'bush"  beside  which  Dcans^  house  is  placed  is  exceedingly 
valuable;  it  extends  over  fifty- five  acres,  and  it,  with  one  other 
piece  about  twice  as  large,  is  the  only  source  of  supply  for 
wood  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  "  Capital.^^  It 
is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  very  little,  and  this  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  su]iposition  that  the  bush  has  been 
destroyed  gradually  by  accidental  fires,  such  as  even  now 
threaten  and  occasionally  diminish  what  is  left.      • 

1   understand  that  as  we  approach  the  mountains  we  find 
more  and  larger  patches  of  wood,  and  along  their  base  stretches 
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a  dense  unbroken  forest ;  but  on  tbe  Port  Cooper  side,  the 
main  supply  must,  until  plantations  shall  have  grown  up,  be 
derived  from  Pigeon  Bay  and  the  other  harbours  of  Banks' 
Peninsula.  The  site  of  our  chief  town  is  laid  out  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  navigable  for  the  largest  barges,  that  is,  with 
more  than  four  feet  water;  and  there  is  already  a  constant 
communication  by  water  between  Port  Cooper  and  Pigeon 
Bay,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  surveyors  occupied  in  laying 
out  the  site  and  surveying  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  on  the 
other.  By  this  channel  sawn  timber  can  be  laid  down  at  the 
town  for  12*.  ^d.  per  100  feet,  and  fuel  for  15*.  a  cord  (I 
quote  the  present  prices,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  how 
far  the  proportion  of  demand  to  supply  may  be  affected  by  a 
large  colonization),  the  same  as  at  Port  Cooper,  and  thirty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  Duuedin,  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
woods,  a  most  important  fact  in  illustration  of  the  cheapness 
of  water-carriage,  and  of  the  facilities  which  it  will  afford  to 
us  for  remedying  our  deficiency  in  timber  on  that  part  of  the 
plain  which  is  within  reach  of  water.  The  chief  work  now 
in  progress  at  Port  Cooper  is  a  road  over  the  hills  from 
Lyttclton  (the  port)  to  Cliristchurch  (the  intended  chief 
town),  a  distance  of  ten  miles  and  a  half.  Until  this  shall 
be  completed,  the  only  mode  of  conveying  goods  from  the 
harbour  to  the  plain  will  be  by  boats  round  the  heads  of  the 
port  and  up  the  river  bcforementioned,  and  this  will  of  course 
only  be  available  in  fine  weather.  The  completion  of  the 
road  is  tlicrcforc  an  object  of  primary  importance,  as  the 
track  over  the  hills  is  hardly  practicable,  even  for  a  horseman. 
On  our  return  to  the  port  we  found  our  passengers  and  crcAv 
scattered  about;  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time,  as  well  as  of  the  prospects 
held  out  by  the  settlement ;  comparing  everything  with 
Otago,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  Avhich 
seems  to  have  found  favour  in  nobody's  eyes.  They  forget 
that  Thomas  has  had  the  spending  of  a  larger  sum  of  money 
on  a  given  spot  than  any  pioneer  of  settlement  in  this 
country- has  had,  so  that  the  superiority  of  his  operations  is 
not   to    be   laid    alto^retlier    to    the    account  of  his   merits. 
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However,  certainly  no  body  of  settlers  ever  found  so  much 
done  to  smooth  their  path  for  them  as  ours  will  find. 

Most  agricultural  produce,  except  flour,  is  already  cheaper 
than  at  Otago.  Meat  is  plentiful  at  h\d.  per  lb. ;  fresh 
butter,  1^.  per  lb.;  '^native"  cheese,  1*.  per  lb. ;  eggs  and 
milk  apparently  varying  in  price,  but  generally  reasonable 
enough ;  potatoes,  4*.  6f/.  per  cwt.  The  chief  supplier  of 
the  market  is  a  man  named  Rhodes,  who  lives  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour  to  Lyttelton,  and  who  is  the  only  person, 
besides  Deans  and  those  who  have  bought  from  the  French 
at  Akaroa,  whose  title  to  land  has  been  recognised.  He  has, 
I  understand,  400  acres,  and  his  stock  consists  of  2500  sheep 
and  about  300  head  of  cattle.  We  dined  with  Thomas,  and 
there  was  also  a  great  dinner  at  the  grog-shop,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Mitre'^  Hotel,  and  kept  by  Major  Hom- 
brook,  a  field  officer  of  engineers  in  the  Spanish  legion,  who 
has  come  down  from  Wellington  on  a  spec,  and  who  says 
he  will  give  1 00/.  a  year  to  the  individual  who  gets  the  section 
on  which  he  has  located  himself.  This  gallant  officer's 
cookery  and  accommodation  are  very  well  reported  of.  On 
Saturday  morning,  Thomas  having  come  off  with  the  papers 
which  I  had  asked  him  to  prepare,  and  two  of  our  young 
gentlemen,  who  had  spent  the  night  in  his  house,  I  reported 
myself  to  the  Captain  as  ready  to  sail ;  but  the  wind  being 
foul,  he  gave  us  permission  to  land  again,  and  I  went  off  in 
Thomas's  whale-boat  to  see  part  of  the  road  works.  We 
pulled  a  couple  of  miles  down  the  harbour,  and  landed  at 
the  Maori  village,  which  we  had  seen  as  we  sailed  up.  The 
women  were  squatting  as  usual  about  the  doors,  some  wrapjicd 
up  in  blankets  of  dittcrent  colours,  others  with  nothing  but 
coloured  shifts  upon  them,  their  faces  horribly  tatoocd,  and 
their  black  thick  hair  shining  with  oil.  Their  huts  arc  made 
of  grass,  and  each  of  tlicm  has  a  hole  in  the  ground  before 
it,  where  they  cook  and  bake.  Thomas  has  brought  120 
Maori  labourers  from  the  nortlicrn  island,  and  considers  his 
having  induced  them  to  come  and  kept  them  in  good  humour 
while  with  him  as  no  small  feat.  Every  one  told  him  it  was 
impossible ;  one  great  difficulty  being  that  the  tribes  from 
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which  he  took  these  men  had^  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  made 
an  incursion  into  the  Port  Cooper  country,  where  they  killed 
and  ate  the  greater  portion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  so 
that  a  feud  of  blood  prevails  between  the  survivors  and  the 
conquerors.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted, 
however,  and  they  all  agree — the  jMaories  themselves,  their 
white  superintendent,  and  Thomas — that  the  experiment  has 
been  perfectly  successful.  He  has  been  paying  them  2^.  6(7. 
a  day  when  well,  and  \s.  ivhen  sick — this  last  a  bad  arrange- 
ment, as  he  admits.  By  having  these  natives  at  his  back, 
he  gets  a  great  pull  upon  the  white  labourers,  who  Avould 
otherwise  have  him  at  their  mercy.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  the  Avhites  are,  as  yet,  cheaper  at  4-6;.  6f/.  a  day  than  the 
Maories  at  2^.  QJ. 

"We  climbed  the  hill  to  where  the  road  passes  over  it  and 
looked  down  the  otlier  side  upon  the  plain.  It  is  two  miles 
from  Lyttelton  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  two  miles  down 
from  thence  to  the  plain.  The  road  is  a  tremendous  piece  of 
Avork  on  the  harbour  side,  great  part  of  it  being  carried 
through  solid  rock,  Avhicli  can  only  be  removed  by  blasting. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  steepest  parts  of  the  Holyhead  road, 
only  that  the  precipice  here  is  far  higher,  and  at  the  bottom 
there  is  sea  instead  of  river.  The  line  to  my  unprofessional 
eye  seems  very  avcU  engineered,  being  nowhere  steeper  than 
one  in  twenty — that  is  Avhat  mail-coachmen  used  to  call 
good  trotting  ground  ;  but  the  expense  is  very  great,  and  the 
time  which  it  will  require,  must  also,  I  fear,  be  considerable, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  not  allowing  an  unlimited  applica- 
tion of  force. 

We  were  amused  with  seeing  the  Maories  at  work ; 
they  struck,  shovelled,  &c.,  all  together,  keeping  time  to 
a  song  like  sailors  at  a  Avindlass.  We  spoke  to  several,  and 
they  seemed  most  civil,  good-natured  fellows,  laughing  im- 
moderately at  our  questions,  and  chattering  broken  English 
very  fast  in  reply.  They  all  expressed  themselves  delighted 
with  the  treatment  they  had  received,  and  said  they  were 
taking  home  "plenty  money"  with  them.  They  are  all 
Christians,   and,   1  am  told,  pray  together  regularly  morn- 
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ing  and  evening,  before  and  after  leaving  off  work.  To 
our  eyes  they  appeared  nearly  equal  to  average  Europeans 
in  stature  and  muscular  development,  but  they  have  not, 
in  fact,  the  same  strength  and  endurance,  and  above  all  they 
seem  deficient  in  the  power  of  steady  continuous  work  :  they 
do  everything  by  fits  and  starts,  and  they  must  be  coaxed 
like  children,  by  talking  to  them,  or  singing  to  them,  or  in 
some  artificial  way  stimulating  their  vanity  and  emulation. 
But  they  are  much  better  conducted  than  the  whites,  and 
more  saving  too.  Thomas  says  that  notwithstanding  the 
exorbitant  wages  he  pays  the  latter  (27<s.)  every  Saturday, 
hardly  a  man  has  anything  left  on  Tuesday ;  it  all  goes  to 
Major  Hombrook  and  his  rival  ''  hotel-keeper^' — a  pregnant 
illustration  of  the  comparative  uselessness,  even  to  the 
labourers  themselves,  of  extravagant  wages. 

Thomas  describes  his  abode  among  this  horde  of  squatters, 
whalers,  and  labourers  as  disagreeable  enough.  Of  course,  as 
the  enforcer  of  discipline  and  opponent  of  cheating,  he  is  their 
natural  enemy,  and  he  is  in  perpetual  hot  water  with  them. 
He  is  a  capital  man,  however,  to  deal  with  such  cattle :  he 
has  not  a  good  manner  with  gentlemen,  but  he  is  rough, 
vigorous,  and  determined,  which  is  just  what  was  required 
in  his  position.  The  only  educated  men  in  the  place,  besides 
himself,  are  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  the  Surgeon, 
whom  he  has  brought  down  here,  at  a  salary  of  200/.  a 
year,  to  look  after  the  labourers,  and  of  whom  everybody 
speaks  well.  I  find  by  the  estimates  which  Thomas  has 
prepared  for  me,  that  his  works,  though  well  and  eftcctually 
done,  have  been  unconscionably  costly,  and  that  by  the  1st 
July,  when  most  of  his  present  contracts  expire,  he  will 
have  exceeded  the  sum  which  he  Avas  authorized  to  spend  by 
more  tlian  5000/. 

The  whole  thing  has  been  managed  upon  far  too  extrava- 
gant and  fshoicj/  a  scale ;  it  was,  for  example,  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient,  in  the  existing  condition  of  our  finances,  to  spend 
so  much  money  on  building ;  he  has  employed  an  architect, 
whom  (after  being  led  by  him  into  all  sorts  of  absurd  ex- 
penses) he  was  obliged  to  discharge. 
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Now  what  I  object  to  is  the  employment  of  an  architect  at 
all.  A  good  carpenter  could  have  designed  all  the  buildings 
which  he  required.  The  primary  objects  should  have  been 
surveys  and  the  road,  and  these  should  have  been  carried  on 
only  upon  such  a  scale  as  should  not  have  exceeded  his 
original  estimates.  Buildings  are  of  secondary  importance, 
and  might  have  been  run  up  at  any  time,  after  the  receipt  of 
intelligence  that  the  colonists  Avere  actually  preparing  to 
sail.  I  am  quite  provoked  at  seeing  the  immense  wages 
which  he  is  paying  to  a  gang  of  carpenters  whom  he  has 
brought  from  Hobart  Town — 4/.  a  week  to  the  foreman  and 
55*.  a  week  to  eleven  journeymen,  besides  their  passage  free  ! 
I  dare  say  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  get  good  workmen 
at  all  for  less,  but  then  he  might  have  done  without  the 
greater  part  of  them  altogether.  It  will  cost  more  than 
7000/.  to  finish  the  road,  without  which  the  plain  can  hardly 
be  called  available  for  settlement,  and,  with  the  labour  at 
our  disposal,  a  considerable  time  will  be  required,  too,  for  its 
completion.  However,  Thomas  has  so  evidently  done  his 
best,  has  spared  himself  so  little,  and  has  evinced  so  mucli 
zeal,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  cruel,  as  well  as  useless,  to 
find  fault  with  him,  except  in  the  mildest  form,  for  his  errors 
in  judgment.  The  only  point  on  which  I  feel  not  so  chari- 
tably disposed  towards  him,  is  the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
credit,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  be  more  explicit  or  impera- 
tive than  his  instructions  on  this  point,  and,  with  ordinary 
foresight,  he  might  easily  have  adhered  to  them.  There  is, 
however,  something  very  satisfactory,  and  useful  too,  in 
creating  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that  appearance  of 
civilization  ai'id  finish  which  young  settlements  are  so  long 
deficient  in  under  our  present  system,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  advanced  and  prepared  look  of  Lyttelton  will  materially 
influence  the  character  of  the  colony,  by  encouraging  and 
welcoming  the  first  settlers,  and  producing  upon  their  minds 
pleasant  Jirst  impressions.  Much  of  the  deterioration  in 
manner,  costume,  and  even  in  more  weighty  matters,  which 
we  all  see  and  deplore  in  colonists,  may  doubtless  be  traced 
to  the  coarse,  rough,  scrambling  life  which  they  are  compelled 
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to  live  during  the  early  days  of  settlement_,  and  which  becomes 
habitual  and  traditionary  among  them.  A  little  care  and 
expense  in  preparing  for  them  decent  habitations,  passable 
roads,  and  suchlike  elements  of  civilization,  "would  enable 
them  to  keep  up  old-country  habits  from  the  first,  and  per- 
haps modify  the  whole  character  and  fortune  of  the  growing 
people. 

These  are  things  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Government 
of  a  colonizing  nation ;  it  is  in  default  of  such  performance 
of  duty  by  our  Government  that  mercantile  companies  and 
amateur  associations  are  compelled  to  attempt  a  task  for 
which  they  are  by  no  means  equally  fitted ;  for  a  mercantile 
company  must  necessarily  in  the  main  be  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives  (I  do  not  use  the  word  in  a  bad  sense), 
and  amateur  associations  are  generally  deficient  both  in 
earnestness  and  in  means.  We  have  no  choice,  however, 
and  must  work  with  such  means  as  we  have ;  and  I  think  all 
those  who  see  the  Canterbury  settlement  will  admit,  that  as 
I  have  said  before,  no  first  body  of  colonists  from  Britain 
have  ever  found  so  much  done  to  prepare  for  and  welcome 
them  as  ours  will  find.  In  fact  difficulties,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  as  applied  to  colonization,  there  will  be  none  ; 
no  roads  to  make,  no  forests  to  clear,  no  want  of  food,  or 
lodging,  or  of  facilities  for  choosing  and  settling  upon  land. 
Many  things  will  no  doubt  be  expensive  at  first ;  for  example, 
wood,  some  articles  of  provision,  and  labour  ;  but  every  man's 
enterprise  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  calculation  on  paper, 
as  in  an  old  country;  hurnanlij  speal-'nig,  there  is  no  un- 
certainty, or  chance  of  disappointment  to  provide  against ; 
he  may  lose  his  money,  but  if  he  does  (again  I  sruy,  humanly 
speaking),  it  will  be  his  own  fault  and  not  the  result  of 
obstacles  which  he  could  not  foresee.  I  feel  certain  that  a 
vast  deal  of  tlie  discontent  and  mutual  bad  feeling  which  is 
so  painfully  conspicuous  at  Otago  takes  its  origin  from  the 
discomforts  and  embarrassments  experienced  by  men  thrown 
with  their  wives  and  children  upon  a  bare  shore  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  without  a  road,  or  a  clearing,  or  a  sign 
of  civilization  to  welcome  or  to  cheer  them.     At  that  time 
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they  not  unnaturally  acquired  the  habit  of  abusing  the 
Association,  and  the  Company,  and  their  leaders,  and  each 
other;  and  they  have  certainly  never  lost  it.  I  earnestly 
trust  the  example  may  not  be  lost  upon  us. 

While  we  were  absent  with  Thomas,  the  Captain,  with 
some  passengers,  had  gone  up  to  Mr.  Rhodes'  farm,  and 
came  back  in  the  evening  highly  delighted  with  him  and  with 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  I  am  amused  at  seeing  how 
those  who  had  been  the  most  inveterate  sneerers  and  croakers 
about  our  settlement  during  the  voyage  have  changed  their 
tone  since  they  have  been  on  the  spot ;  very  often,  indeed, 
with  almost  as  little  reason  as  they  had  for  their  former  pre- 
judices. Even  the  disappointment  of  those  who  expected  far 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  plains,  has  entirely  yielded 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  men  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  in 
combination,  as  regards  the  production  of  crops.  Our 
explorers  brought  back  some  magnificent  '^cobs^'  of  Indian 
corn,  perfectly  developed  and  ripened,  and  some  water-melons, 
also  perfectly  ripe,  both  of  which  the  Maories  had  grown  in 
their  gardens.  Rhodes,  too,  not  only  spoke  highly  of  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  country,  but  backed  his  testi- 
mony by  exhibiting  a  very  full  and  flourishing  garden.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  brigantine  came  into  the  harbour 
from  Wellington,  chartered  by  Thomas  to  take  back  the 
]Maories  to  their  own  country,  which  is  the  central  part  of 
the  Xorthern  Island.  They  had  bargained  with  him  to  be 
taken  back  before  the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather ; 
but  they  will  be  delighted  to  return,  if  required,  in  the  spring, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  experiment  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  regular  supply  of  native  labour  to  the  middle 
island.  As  yet  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  use  of 
the  Maories  for  farm-work ;  they  require  the  stimulus  of 
society  and  superintendence;  but  from  idleness  and  canni- 
balism to  gang  work  and  Christianity  is  a  much  longer  step 
than  from  their  present  state  to  complete  civilization  ;  so 
that  we  may  hope  to  see  one  instance,  at  least,  of  a  reclaimed 
and  amalgamated  native  race. 
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Thomas  is  very  proud  and  happy  at  the  successful  result  of 
the  new  plan  of  surveying.  It  is  very  cheap ;  not  more,  he 
assures  me,  than  five  farthings  an  acre  for  the  whole  district, 
and  very  accurate  and  satisfactory.  The  colonial  surveyors 
who  began  by  disapproving,  have  all  read  their  recantation ; 
and  Captain  Stokes,  of  the  '^Acheron,"  a  most  competent 
judge,  has  told  him  that  ^^  he  has  seen  nothing  south  of 
the  line''  to  equal  the  maps  that  Thomas  has  shown  him. 
He  has  triangulated  about  700,000  acres,  and  promises  that 
by  July  the  maps  of  at  least  300,000  acres  of  the  best 
agricultural  land  will  have  been  completed  in  detail.  After 
that  our  progress  must  be  regulated  by  our  financial  accounts 
from  home. 

The  supposed  discovery  of  bituminous  coal  is  not  confirmed, 
but  there  is  undoubtedly  some  anthracite,  and,  at  difierent 
places,  especially  along  the  Courtenay  River,  considerable 
quantities  of  peat.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  carts  can  traverse 
the  plain  in  every  direction  (except,  of  course,  where  rivers 
intervene)  so  that  the  deficiency  of  wood,  though  very  im- 
portant, is  more  easily  remediable  than  it  would  be  elsewhere. 
However,  the  first  settlers  must  fence  with  banks  and  ditches, 
and  plant  gorse  and  quicks  upon  them,  and  they  must  also 
make  up  their  minds  to  pay  a  high  price  for  their  fuel.  This 
is  the  one  drawback  to  what  would  otherwise  be  an  incom- 
parable district  for  settlement,  and  its  existence  should  be 
known  and  published,  to  prevent  deception  and  disappoint- 
ment. There  are  quantities  of  wild  pigs  on  the  plain,  and 
quail  and  wild  ducks  innumerable.  I  wish  I  had  a  good 
pointer  and  retriever.  Probably  the  Indian  sport  of  boar- 
hunting  on  horseback  with  the  spear  will  be  introduced,  as 
the  country  is  specially  fitted  for  it.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  wish  for  foxes,  but  deer  and  hares  we  must  positively  have, 
as  well  as  partrid<jes  and  pheasants.  There  are  a  pair  of 
partridges  at  Dunedin,  which,  after  being  imported  with 
much  difficulty,  turned  out  to  be  both  cocks  !  so,  as  I  cannot 
hear  of  auy  others  in  the  colony,  I  fear  the  unfortunate 
animals  are  doomed  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  cheer- 
less celibacy.     If  the  Association  goes  on  and  flourishes,  it 
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could  not  do  better  than  send  out,  hy  each  ship  that  it  charters, 
pairs  of  these  animals,  until  it  receives  intelligence  that  a 
sufficient  number  to  make  the  propagation  of  the  species 
certain  have  safely  landed. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  dravr  a  general  conclusion 
from  our  limited  observation  of  the  climate;  but  it  is  worth, 
remarking  that,  though  we  have  now  been  just  a  month  in 
or  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  at  the  end  of  autumn  we 
have  only  had  one  wet  day,  and  not  above  three  or  four  that 
were  showery  or  otherwise  unpleasant.  In  general  the  sky 
has  been  almost  cloudless,  and  the  temperature  pleasant — 
quite  warm  and  summery  in  the  daytime,  and  cool  at  night, 
with  heavy  dews. 

On  Sunday  morning  (the  14th)  we  sailed  from  Port  Cooper 
with  a  light  southerly  breeze,  which  died  away  when  we  were 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  harbour ;  and  before  evening 
it  came  on  to  blow  from  the  N.E.  Since  that  time  we  have 
been  beating  about  or  lying-to  with  the  wind  dead  on  end 
for  a  week,  and  only  anchored  in  Wellington  harbour  this 
morning  between  midnight  and  one  o^clock.  It  is  a  land- 
locked lake,  about  six  miles  long  by  four  broad,  surrounded 
by  low  hills,  partly  covered  with  grass  and  partly  with  wood. 
The  town  is  much  more  considerable  than  I  expected ;  in  fact, 
Avhat  the  Yankees  would  call  ''  quite  a  smart  city.''  It  is 
scattered  over  a  large  expanse  of  beach  and  hill,  and  there  is 
a  general  air  of  bustle  and  stir  about  the  port  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  see.  I  have  just  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fox, 
the  New  Zealand  Company's  principal  agent,  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  my  Wife  and  myself  to  dine  with  him  this 
evening.  The  "  Woodstock,"  now  in  port,  is  to  sail  direct  for 
England  in  two  days,  so  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
sending  our  letters  by  her  bags. 

yljjr'il  £7. — I  cannot  say  that  my  throat  has  derived  any 
material  benefit  from  the  voyage;  I  am  much  where  I  was  in 
point  of  health.  It  remains  to  be  seen  Avhether  New  Zealand 
air  and  regular  exercise  will  be  more  useful.  Every  one  here 
tells  me  the  climate  suits  that  sort  of  complaint  particularly. 
I  have  taken  a  very  nice  cottage,  with  six  rooms,  a  stable. 
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and  garden ;  there  is  from  it  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town 
and  harbour,  and  all  round  charming  walks  over  downs  and 
through  woods.  I  am  looking  out  for  horses  for  Charlotte 
and  myself,  but  have  not  yet  seen  any  to  suit  me.  Both  Wife 
and  Child  are  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  if  I  could 
only  get  over  the  mortification  of  eating  perforce  the  bread  of 
idleness  here,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  be  very  happy.  There 
is  much  comfort,  even  in  my  ill-health ;  I  see  so  distinctly 
that  some  such  discipline  was  required  to  wean  me  from  the 
intense  worldliness  into  which  I  was  falling.  If  Canterbury 
does  not  go  on,  and  nothing  keeps  me  here,  I  hope  to  visit 
the  Australian  Colonies  before  I  return  to  Europe ;  but  I 
ought  not  to  anticipate  anything  so  unfortunate,  even  hypo- 
thetically.  I  write,  officially  of  course,  to  Alston  {Secretary 
of  the  Canterhury  Committee']. 

My  friends  in  England  must  not  think  that  I  forget 
them  individually,  because  I  don't  enumerate  the  names  of 
all  I  love ;  I  can't  write,  either,  separately,  to  a  large  number, 
and  must  therefore  trust  that  you  will  manage  to  let  those 
who  would  be  interested  in  my  letters  see  them,  or  such  parts 
of  them  as  are  fit  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  good 
enough  to  say  he  would  like  to  see  my  letters.  If  you  think 
this  was  meant  for  more  than  mere  civility,  please  to  let  liim 
know.  If  you  see  or  write  to  Fitzgerald,  remember  me  very 
specially  to  him ;  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  write  to  him, 
but  can't. 
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LXXXIV. 

At  WeUhvjton — Character  of  New  South  Welsh. 

1850.  Aug.  13.  Wellington. 
I  OFTEN  wonder  whether  so  long  an  absence  from  home  as 
ours  under  any  circumstances  must  be,  will  end  by  cooling  our 
friends'  recollection  of  us,  and  filling  up  the  gap  or  trace 
which  at  first  we  leave  in  the  circle.  My  Wife  says  it  will ; 
I  think  not,  judging  perhaps  erroneously,  from  what  I  feel 
myself,  that  is,  if  possible,  fonder  of  those  I  left  behind  than 
when  with  them,  I  have  come  very  deliberately  to  one 
conclusion,  viz.,  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity  would 
induce  me  to  expatriate  myself  permanently,  even  as  a 
colonist,  after  a  certain  period  of  life  (which  I  have  passed). 
After  having  formed  (as  I  have  done)  habits  of  English  life, 
and  interwoveti  one's  whole  being  with  the  sympathies, 
feelings,  and  associations  of  relations  and  friends,  it  is  too 
great  an  vjjrooting  to  move.  A  whole  clan  might  do  it,  or  a 
set,  such  as  we  could  tell  of,  of  our  own ;  but  they  would  not, 
uuless  under  the  pressure  of  some  such  force  as  a  social 
revolution,  or  a  religious  persecution,  or  a  foreign  conquest. 
We  ma^  all  be  driven  from  England,  and  if  we  Avere  so 
collectively,  I  could  make  this  country  my  home  without 
repining,  but  till  then,  no.  I  have  the  love  of  country  (and 
of  those  who  live  in  my  country)  too  strong  upon  me ;  I 
would  rather  break  stones  (or  do  something  equivalent)  in 
England  than  be  a  great  man  elsewhere.  This  is  very  tame, 
but  it  is  the  truth.  But  enough  about  myself  and  my  yearn- 
ings after  you  all.  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  here, 
^ly  health  is  vastly  improved.  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever 
perfectly  recover,  that  is,  Avhether  my  throat  and  chest  will 
become  strong,  Init  I  do  Ijcgin  to  hope  that  I  may  struggle 
on,  enjoying  tolerable  liealth  for  a  considerable  time  to  come 
— perhaps  even  live  to  be  old,  which  of  late  I  had  considered 
as  out  of  the  question.  I  am  now  strong  and  in  good  con- 
dition, walk  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a  day  without  incon- 
venience, besides  riding  a  good  deal,  eat  and  sleep  '^  like 
bricks,"  and  have  in  fact  no  ailment  except  a  chronic  hoarse- 
ness, and  a  kind  of  uncomfortableness  and  embarrassment 
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about  the  throat  and  chesty  which  is  aggravated  by  talking 
much  or  loud.  I  have  no  cough,  and  a  stranger  would  never 
suppose  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  me.  I  write 
these  particulars  at  length  to  you,  because  I  know  they  are 
what  will  interest  you  most.  My  daily  life  and  conversation 
are  detailed  in  a  journalizing  letter,  which  I  write/row^  day  to 
day,  and  send  by  instalments  to  my  Father  and  C.  Wynne. 
I  have  asked  him  to  let  you  know  whenever  he  receives  one, 
and  if  you  like  to  see  them  Charles  Wynne  will  forward  them 
to  you,  but  they  are  almost  too  long  and  trivial  for  any  one 
to  read  who  has  not  lots  of  time  on  his  hands,  and  I  would 
advise  you  to  wait  till  I  get  home,  when  in  one  Avay  or  another 
you  will  soon  extract  from  me  the  pith  of  all  that  I  have 
seen  and  learned.  Until  intelligence  arrives  from  Canterbury 
Office,  our  minds  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  The  respite, 
however,  and  forced  idleness  have  been,  I  have  no  doubt,  very 
beneficial  to  me  physically.  1  only  hope  I  may  not  contract 
habits  of  indolence  and  self-indulgence,  of  which  I  feel 
there  is  much  danger,  when  one  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  of  one^s  wretched  body,  its  ailments  and  its  changes. 
My  Wife  has  adapted  herself  most  wonderfully  to  her  new 
circumstances,  and  is  in  excellent  health  and  spirits ;  so 
is  the  little  boy,  who  since  the  voyage  has  worn  a  nautical 
dress,  which  is  very  jolly  and  quaint-looking  and  attracts 
nmch  attention;  just  a  blue  Guernsey  jacket,  blue  trousers, 
and  a  straw  wide-awake  hat.  We  made  it  to  please 
tlie  sailors,  and  liked  it  so  much,  that  we  have  kept  it  on. 
He  does  no  lessons,  nor  do  we  intend  to  hurry  that  period  at 
all ;  but  his  intellect  seems  to  be  developing  itself  naturally 
by  the  aid  of  pictures,  maps,  and  observation  of  external 
objects.  I  often  wonder  whether  he  will  retain  any  permanent 
impression  from  his  travels.  What  you  are  doing  at  home  is 
rapturously  received  out  here,  and  the  colonists  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  be  their  representative  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
My  letter  to  Gladstone  has  been  copied  and  commented  upon 
by  every  newspaper  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  unanimously 
extolled,  quite  curiously  so,  indeed,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
word  of  censure  or  reply   even   from   official  organs.     It  is 
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singular  that  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald^ 
praising  my  views  up  to  the  skies,  before  I  saw  that  Ministers 
make  use  of  the  same  paper  in  the  debate  as  a  testimony  in 
favour  of  their  views.  The  fact  is  that  the  New  South  Welsh 
are  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  people  to  Avork 
for  or  with.  They  are  corrupted  entirely  (if  there  was  ever 
anything  to  corrupt),  and  don't  care  a  farthing  about  religion, 
or  politics,  or  arts,  or  letters,  or  any  subject  Avhatever,  except 
wool,  and  the  result  of  wool — pounds  sterling.  Their  news- 
papers make  one  melancholy,  they  are  so  bald,  so  mean,  so 
destitute  of  any  fixed  views  on  any  subject  except  shopkeeping. 
Do  you  remember  what  Arnold  says  somewhere  about  Peel  ? 
^'  He  will  change  his  mind  about  almost  everything,  for  upon 
almost  every  subject  he  has  no  conviction  ;  but  there  is  one 
subject  on  which  he  has  convictions  and  in  which  he  takes  a 
real  interest,  and  Avith  respect  to  that  he  will  not  change, 
but  will  carry  out  his  views  thoroughly  and  well.  That 
subject  is  the  currency.''  This  is  exaggerated  censure  as 
applied  to  Peel,  but  it  would  be  ludicrously  exaggerated  praise 
as  applied  to  colonial  politicians.  The  moral  I  draw  from 
this  is  (of  course)  that  the  system  on  which  our  colonial 
society  has  been  formed  is  radically  bad.  AVe  have  never 
allowed  them  opportunities  of  interesting  themselves  about 
higher  matters,  and  the  feeling  of  miserable  and  zealous 
subserviency  and  helplessness  which  we  have  fostered  shows 
itself  in  everything  ;  every  day's  experience  tends  to  impress 
upon  me  the  almost  miraculous  truth  and  accuracy  of  Wake- 
iield's  views  on  all  subjects  connected  with  colonies.  There 
is,  however,  room  for  grave  doubt  Avhether  the  evils,  econo- 
mical and  political,  for  which  he  proposes  remedies,  have  not 
gone  too  far  to  allow  of  the  application  of  those  remedies. 
Whether,  in  short,  you  can  make  the  existing  population  a 
starting  point  and  instrumental  for  reforms.  Oh,  if  we  could 
but  have  started  Canterbury  with  free  institutions  !  The  start 
is  everything,  though  indeed  still  Ave  should  have  been  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  being  sAvamped  by  importations  from  other 
settlements,  and  avc  should  find  great  ditficulty  in  keeping  up 
the  price  of  our  land  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  drug 
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elsewhere.  This  colonyj  as  a  field  for  the  investment  of 
capital,  is,  I  firmly  believe,  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Sheep 
and  cattle-keeping  here  will  pay — does  pay,  in  fact — according 
to  the  most  moderate  computation  thirty  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  and  has  often  paid  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  more, 
and  this  will  last,  and  even  increase,  until  the  best  available 
districts  of  the  middle  island  are  filled  up,  for  every  year  we 
shall  more  and  more  certainly  undersell  the  Australians.  Is 
it  not  most  wonderful  that  there  should  under  these  circum- 
stances be  hardly  any  capital  flowing  into  the  country  ?  A 
man  beginning  with  5000/.  is  quite  a  Jones  Loyd  here,  and 
I  know  a  man  Avho  began  with  about  two  hundred  sheep  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  horses  seven  years  ago,  and  who  has  now 
sheep  and  other  stock  worth  at  least  10,000/.,  besides  having 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  the  plough,  and  large  farm 
buildings,  a  brig  of  his  own,  &c.  Everything,  no  doubt, 
depends  on  personal,  or,  at  least,  trustworthy  management, 
but  what  each  family  in  England  ought  to  do  is  this,  to  send 
out  one  of  its  own  members,  if  qualified,  and  make  him 
superintend  the  investment  of  the  family  capital.  It  might 
with  ease  and  certainty  be  doubled  in  four  or  five  years  at 
present  rates.  I  am  sure  of  this,  and  you  know  I  am  not 
given  to  rash  or  headlong  speculation.  I  could  prove  it  to 
you  by  a  thousand  instances  well  known  here.  But  before  I 
would  come  to  live  here,  I  would  make  sure  of  a  decent 
government.  At  present  there  is  no  government  at  all ;  only 
a  den  of  idle  officials  supported  by  a  fictitious  revenue,  which 
government  expenditure  supplies.  It  makes  one  sick  to  see  it. 
15th. — I  am  taken  by  surprise  with  the  announcement 
that  the  mail  for  England  closes  to-day,  so,  having  oceans  to 
write,  must  stop.  My  very  best  and  kindest  regards,  and 
those  of  my  Wife,  to  Mrs,  Adderley  ;  remember  me  also  to 
McGcachy.  I  wish  you  joy  of  having  got  together  so  in- 
fluential a  body  as  your  colonial  reform  team,  but  fear  that 
some  of  them  will  bolt.  Tell  Lyttclton  I  am  sending  him 
some  plants  for  Ilagley,  that  is,  collecting  them  with  a  view 
to  sending,  for  they  wont  go  till  next  year.  1  hope  to  send 
you  also  a  good  assortment. 
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LXXXV. 

Oil  the  proposed  Neio  Zealand  Constitution. 

1850.     Nov.  21.    Wellington. 

^Received  May  19,  1851.] 

Sir  G.  Grey  has  published  a  scheme  on  the  basis  of  our 
provincial  constitution.  Finding  the  more  influential  and 
intelligent  colonists  refused  to  accept  places  ia  the  nominated 
council,  which  he  substituted  last  year  for  representative 
institutions  proposed  by  Lord  Grey,  he  was  compelled  to  make 
it  up  in  what  materials  he  could.  The  result  was  an  exhibi- 
tion made  too  ludicrous  for  repetition,  and  all  had  resigned 
except  three,  when  this  scheme  came  down  from  Auckland 
to  replace  it — infinitely  worse  than  its  predecessor,  because 
more  likely  to  be  final  if  once  adopted.  Household  suffrage, 
biennial  parliaments,  paid  members,  no  property  qualifica- 
tions, everything  except  ballot — clap-trap  for  concealing  want 
of  self-government.  I  feared  its  taking  with  the  opposition 
or  reform  party,  which  instinct  always  makes  radical  and 
democratic.  But  a  public  meeting,  350  out  of  scattered  4000 
of  all  ages,  rejected  the  whole  in  one  lump. 

It  does  not  give  us  management  of  our  affairs.  Our 
example  will  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  southern  Settle- 
ments, and  we  hear  Auckland  has  pronounced  virtually 
against  it.  Sir  G.  Grey  can't  get  nominees,  and  can't  govern 
Avithout  a  constitution. 

Parliament  must  give  us  self-government  in  realifi/ — 
these  colonists  are  pledged  to  resist  shams,  such  as  the  Aus- 
tralian Bill  of  this  year.  ]My  conviction  is  immeasurably 
strengtlicned,  that  no  colonist  Avill  maintain  the  .status  iino — 
the  worst  form  on  earth.  Confine  your  attention  to  this  one 
point,  self-government.  Give  us  despotism  rather  than  a  sham. 
Colonial  reformers  have  such  lukewarm  support  in  colonics 
because  they  have  allowed  questions  of  detail  to  occupy  them. 
The  contests  about  civil  lists  all  involve  what  is  called  respon- 
sible government.  Tliis  and  waste  lands  are  the  points  they 
care  most  about.  Do  not  allow  the  fallacy  of  English 
analogies  to  pass.  People  say  judges  ought  to  have  their 
places  and  salaries  se(!urcd,  because  it  is  so  in  luigland.     No 
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one  answers  "  appointments  at  home  are  made  by  responsible 
ministers^  which  destroys  the  analogy  altogether/^  What  we 
complain  of  is  that  the  colonial  Ministers  appoint  these 
judges^  and  fix  their  salaries.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  another 
minister  appoints  similar  officers  at  home ;  he  is  responsible 
to  the  Parliament  about  them. 


LXXXVI. 

At  Lyttelton. 

1851.     Jan.  30.     Lyttelton. 

I  thi>;k  I  have  written  to  every  one  about  things  in  general 
— more  at  length  to  Lyttelton,  whose  letter  you  can  see  if 
you  like.  In  some  respects — indeed  in  most — I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  state  of  aff"airs.  The  colonists  are  a 
good  lot,  wonderfully  little  disposed  to  grumble,  but  not,  I 
think,  as  a  lot,  very  well  qualified  to  get  on  in  a  new  country. 
The  Association  shows,  together  with  a  most  flattering  and 
complete  confidence  in  me  as  regards  great  matters,  rather 
too  much  inclination  to  meddle  in  details,  which  at  a  distance 
they  cannot  meddle  in  effectively.  I  should  be  quite  ashamed 
to  publish  some  part  of  their  instructions,  whilst  other  parts 
are  most  statesmanlike  and  able.  One  stumbling-block,  like 
that  of  all  states,  systems,  and  societies,  will  be  finance.  If  I 
had  obeyed  the  (all  but)  express  instructions  of  the  Committee, 
I  should  have  given  away  all  the  land  we  have  been  spending 
money  upon — land  which  constitutes  a  very  valuable  public 
property,  and  on  which  I  rely,  for  the  anticipation  I  am  now 
making  of  land  sales. 

I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  political 
matters.  The  people  are  thinking  too  much  of  getting  on  their 
land,  just  now,  to  care  much  about  attending  public  demon- 
strations which  may  come  to  nothing,  and  yet  I  don't  like  not 
showing  any  interest  in  the  cause  at  this  time.  I  fear  we  must 
be  content  with  ix  paper  demonstration  at  present.  Of  course 
Ave  shall  await  with  the  deepest  anxiety  the  event  of  next  (or 
rather  this)  session's  debate  on  our  constitution.  I  am  very 
busy,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  still,  on  the  whole,  I  enjoy 
very  tolera1)le  health — very  much  better  than  for  the  last  tvo 
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years  before  I  left  England.  I  like  my  work,  too,  and  if  I 
were  living  in  a  pleasanter  locality,  should  be  perfectly  happy, 
but  this  Lyttelton  in  itself  is  a  detestable  hole :  hot,  choky, 
intolerable  from  dust,  and  without  any  ingress  or  egress, 
save  by  mounting  almost  perpendicular  hills.  We  have  made 
one  very  pleasant  excursion  in  the  plains,  with  horses  and 
tents,  and  intend  going  again  soon.  The  weather  has  been 
lovely.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  picturesque  assemblage  of 
huts  and  tents  which  compose  this  place.  And  Christchurch 
is  still  more  funny-looking  for  a  capital.  My  Wife  and 
Child  are  flourishing  and  happy,  save  that  she,  in  spite  of 
perpetual  goodhumour  and  manlike  energy,  is  very  homesick. 
I  promise  her  that  if  we  are  alive  and  nothing  unforeseen 
happens,  we  shall  go  home  at  the  end  of  next  year,  so  as  to 
be  at  home  in  the  spring  of  ^53.  But  that  is  a  long  look- 
out to  speculate  upon.  Where  may  we  all  be  before  that 
time  ?  

LXXXVII. 

FiUiUti/  of  Instnictions  from  Home. 

1851.  May  22.  Lyttelton. 
Things  go  on  very  well  here,  on  the  whole,  but  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  every  day  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  the  administration  of  affairs  under  instructions 
received  from  home.  The  history  of  my  doings  here  can  be 
little  more  than  a  history  of  such  instructions  either  dis- 
obeyed or  evaded  (where  positive  disobedience  would  be  ille- 
gal), with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  every  individual  in 
the  colony.  1  had  to  begin  by  disregarding  the  monstrous 
instruction  to  alienate  property  on  which  the  Association 
had  spent  5000/.  or  6000/.,  for  no  earthly  reason  but  to  give 
one  or  two  individuals  exorbitant  incomes  for  life  at  a  blow. 
Such  a  transaction,  if  completed,  would  have  fixed  on  the 
Association  a  charge  of  jobbery  which  could  never  have  been 
got  rid  of.  Now,  I  am  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  evade 
the  regulation  which  makes  a  rent  of  20s.  per  100  acres  the 
condition  of  granting  pasturage  licenses — a  regulation  which 
is  blighting  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  by  wholly  pre- 
venting the  pasturage  from  being  taken  up.     It  is  sufficient 
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to  say  that  the  Government  are  letting  their  land  outside 
our  block  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  price,  so  you  may 
imagine  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a  Gideon's  fleece  in 
the  country.  Then,  the  Association  writes  me  word  that 
it  has  sent  me  a  10,000/.  credit,  but  the  Union  Bank 
having  received  no  advices  of  it  refuse  to  recognise  it ; 
so  I  am  forced  to  raise  money  how  I  can,  on  private  credit 
of  my  own.  Is  this  fair  upon  me  ?  I  am  only  telling 
you  one -half  of  my  grievances.  Every  day  some  fresh  appli- 
cant arrives  here  with  a  story  of  promises  made  to  him  at 
home,  which  I  am  expected  to  fulfil  without  any  kind  of 
means  for  doing  so.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  complain,  no 
doubt,  of  want  of  information,  want  of  materials  for  legisla- 
tion, &c.,  all  which  I  rejoice  at,  for  I  trust  it  will  disgust  you 
all  with  the  attempt  to  legislate  for  us.  Pray  stand  by  me, 
and  by  our  common  principles,  in  urging  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  the  whole  legislative  and  administrative  powers  of  the 
Association  to  the  colony.  I  often  think  what  fun  we  should 
all  have  taken  in  old  times  out  of  the  didactic  despatches 
which  are  written  to  me,  if  they  had  emanated  from  Down- 
ing-street.  Have  you  ever  read  them  ?  To  one  reading 
them  out  here  there  is  something  inexpressibly  comic  about 
those  (especially)  on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  the 
natives,  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  It  is  very 
fortunate,  though  it  sounds  a  cocl-y  thing  to  say,  that  you 
have  an  agent  who  does  not  consider  obedience  to  orders  as 
part  of  his  duty,  and  who  feels  himself  strong  enough  and 
independent  enough  to  act  upon  his  own  views  of  what  is 
right  and  politic.  I  hope  that  you  will  set  your  face  against 
a  multiplication  of  offices  when  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
is  constituted  ;  that  is  one  of  the  things,  1  fear,  some  of  our 
friends  at  home  are  very  fond  of.  We  don't  want,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  "  His  Excellency"  on 
his  card,  and  a  mock  court  in  his  train.  The  resident  magis- 
trate should  1)c  the  chief  of  the  executive  for  the  present,  or 
you  may  call  him  Superintendent  if  you  will.  Anyhow,  give 
him  some  real  Avork  to  do,  independently  of  his  executive 
primacy.     And  so  witli  tlie  other  offices.     We  don't  want 
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separate  treasurer,  secretary,  auditor,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  all  with 
clerks  and  offices.  Let  the  people  here  make  the  offices,  and 
then  if  they  make  too  many,  they  can  blame  no  one  but 
tliemselves.  Oh  !  that  I  could  have  two  hours^  conversation 
with  you  on  all  these  matters.  My  Wife  and  Child,  thank 
God,  are  exceedingly  flourishing ;  and,  as  to  myself,  I  have 
not  been  so  vigorous  for  twenty  years.  If,  when  I  return 
home,  my  health  sinks  again,  I  shall  come  out  here  for  the 
rest  of  my  days  ;  but  I  long  earnestly  to  see  you  all. 


LXXXVIII. 


The  Association  interfering  too  much  toith  the  Colony. 

1851.  June  19.  Lyttelton. 
The  Canterbury  Association  is  the  most  remarkable  modern 
instance  of  the  absence  of  avToyvu)(nq  that  I  know  of.  I  plead 
guilty  to  some  part  of  the  impeachment  myself,  inasmuch  as 
I  did  not  anticipate  tlie  impossibility  of  governing  even  tem- 
porarily the  affairs  of  the  settlement  from  home.  Six  months' 
experience  has  shown  me  that  the  present  system  is  practi- 
cally as  well  as  theoretically  intolerable,  and  that  to  get  it 
changed  is  just  our  one  business  for  the  present.  I  enclose 
you  a  duplicate  of  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  Wakefield, 
but  of  Avhich  I  do  not  knoAv  whether  it  will  ever  reach  him, 
as  I  am  enclosing  it  to  Rintoul,  with  a  request  that  he  Avill 
exercise  his  discretion  about  giving  it  to  W.  So,  when  you 
have  read  it,  send  it  on,  please,  to  Wellington-street.  I  see 
so  fatally  exemplified  here  all  the  evils  of  distant  government, 
and  I  feci  so  strongly  the  impossibility  of  our  making  any 
decent  stand  against  the  Colonial  Office  till  we  have  purged 
the  beam  from  our  own  eye,  that  I  must  make  it  a  most  par- 
ticular request  of  you  to  take  the  matter  up  and  carry  it 
through,  as  you  can  easily  do  if  you  will  take  the  trouble. 
Wakefield  and  Scwell,  both  of  whom,  I  suspect,  are  fond  of 
power,  will  doubtless  abuse  me  heartily,  but  I  trust  to  Lyttel- 
ton, and  you,  and  Simeon.  JNIy  own  movements  must  remain 
iniccrtain  till  I  bear  what  the  Association  is  going  to  do.  It' 
tlicy  ])erseverc  iu  the  present  system,  I  must  go  liomc  as  au 
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agitator ;  if  they  transfer  their  power  to  the  colony,  I  must 
stay  to  help  the  transfer.  I  hope  earnestly,  therefore,  that 
I  may  not  go  home  until  the  end  of  next  year,  at  any  rate. 
No  one  can  guess  what  effect  the  gold-mania,  now  springing 
up  at  Sydney,  may  have  upon  the  future  of  these  colonies, 
if  it  continue.  I  fear  a  most  disastrous  one,  both  morally 
and  materially. 

On  consideration,  I  wonH  send  you  Wakefield's  letter.  I 
have  written  very  fully  to  Lyttelton.  Pray  apply  to  him, 
or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  acting  chairman,  for  a  copy  of  my 
letter. 


LXXXIX. 

Resistance  of  Canterbury  Colony  against  interference. 

1851.  Aug.  29.  Lyttelton. 
You  will  receive,  with  this,  a  newspaper,  giving  an  account 
of  our  first  political  manifestation.  I  feel  sui'c  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  tone  of  it ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  very  different 
from  that  which  so  justly  displeases  you  in  the  Wellington 
Constitutionalist.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  clear  political  duty  to 
put  squeamishness  into  one's  pocket,  and  stick  to  those  who 
advocate  one's  principles  in  the  main,  whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  way  they  do  it  in.  But  it  is  an  enormous  relief 
to  fall  back  upon  the  comparatively  moderate  and  gentle- 
manlike demeanour  and  language  of  our  Canterbury  poli- 
ticians. Mark  the  moral  of  it.  The  people  come  out  from 
England,  determined  to  be  free,  indeed,  but  in  no  wise  radical 
or  bitter  against  authority.  After  a  short  apprenticeship  of 
colonial  agitation,  however,  a  most  marked  change  comes 
over  them.  They  get  bitter,  abusive,  disloyal,  democratic, 
in  short,  colonial.  This  process  has  made  the  Wellington 
and  Xelsou  people  chartists,  in  about  seven  or  eight  years. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  chartize  Canterbury  ?  It  makes  me 
mad  to  see  this  deteriorating  machinery  at  work  before  my 
eyes,  to  know  what  the  end  must  be,  if  it  be  suficrcd  to  go  on 
Avorking,  and  to  see  also,  so  plainly  and  clearly,  tlie  remedy, 
without  being  able  to  get  it  applied.  But,  so  long  as  the 
practical  management  of  Cautcr])ury  affairs  is  carried  on  at 
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Adelphi-terrace,  Ave  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  We  shall  be  deeply  anxious  for  intelligence  of  how 
the  Association  receives  our  proposals  for  getting  rid  of  it  in 
its  present  shape.  I  consider  all  questions  for  this  colony  as 
subordinate  in  interest  to  that  one.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  would  give  up  every  advantage  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  co-operation  and  puffery  of  our  grand  friends 
at  home ;  I  would  even  give  up,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
good  faith,  all  the  distinctive  features  of  our  scheme,  sooner 
than  go  on  as  we  are  now  going.  I  would  follow  out  my 
principles  to  their  ultimate  results.  If  the  people  of  this 
colony  don^t  think  our  scheme  a  good  one,  we  ought  not  to 
persevere  in  it ;  we  can  do  no  good  by  persevering  in  it;  their 
resistance  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  successful ;  only,  if  they 
succeed,  after  a  struggle,  their  victory  will  be  a  vengeance, 
and  they  will  rush  into  the  precisely  opposite  extreme.  One 
comfort  I  have  at  any  rate ;  and  that  is,  that  the  colonists 
will  be  with  mc  to  a  man.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  a  per- 
sonal, and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  political,  opponent  in 
the  settlement ;  and  that  is  a  good  deal  to  say,  considering 
what  innumerable  grounds  of  possible  antagonism  there  are. 


xc. 

Political  Benioniitratlon . 

1851.  Sept.  5.  Lyttelton. 
I  HAVE  just  written  you  a  longish  letter  by  the  "Laura," 
and  only  send  a  scrap  by  India  to  say  Hoav  d'ye  do  ?  in  case 
the  other  one  should  be  delayed.  I  have  to  thank  you,  as 
usual,  for  several  affectionate  and  most  welcome  letters.  It 
is  an  incalculable  pleasure  to  get  them,  yet  they  always  make 
me  Avish  so  much  to  be  back  in  England,  tbat  the  regret  half 
counterbalances  the  pleasure.  I  will  say  one  thing,  which  I 
should  be  afraid  to  say  to  any  one  but  a  most  intimate  friend, 
and  that  is,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  popularity.  I  do  quite 
blush  and  get  uneasy  when  I  hear  of  all  you  in  England  say 
about  me ;  it  is  so  utterly,  immeasurably,  above  my  deserts, 
that  it  frightens  me  ;  so  much  is  this  the  effect  of  the  over- 
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praise  wliich  I  receive,  that  I  hope  I  am  saved  from  being 
spoiled  thereby  into  a  mere  coxcomb.  But  enough  of  this.  I 
have  received  the  report  of  the  managing  Committee  to  the 
Colonial  Association^  and  read  with  considerable  impatience 
two  elaborate  schemes  of  Mr.  ScAvelFs  for  the  Church  and 
College  of  Canterbury.  I  have  written  to  the  Committee  to 
request  that  the  colonists  may  have  some  voice,  however 
small,  in  the  correction  of  these  '^  schemes/^  before  they  be- 
come definitely  settled.  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  to  see 
the  old  game  played  over  again,  to  a  card.  Sewell  is  to  Can- 
terbury, in  his  small  way,  what  Locke  was  to  Carolina,  and 
Lord  Grey  to  the  Cape. 

We  have  had  a  famous  political  demonstration,  of  which 
you  will  see  an  account  in  the  paper  I  send  you  by  this  mail. 
]\Iy  speech  was  intended  rather  to  rouse  the  people  to  politi- 
cal activity  generally,  than  with  reference  to  the  special 
object  professed — and  I  think  we  have  been  most  successful. 
The  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  were  really  very  striking.  1 
trust  Sir  George  Grey's  bitter  and  wanton  attack  on  us  may 
do  liim  harm  at  home.  That  depends  on  your  relations  with 
the  Colonial  Office  when  the  news  of  it  arrives. 


xci. 

Management  must  he  transferred  to  the  spot, 

1851.  Dec.  15.  Lyttelton. 
I  HAVE  just  received  from  England  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  despatch  of  March  last  on  Local  Self-Govern- 
ment — a  thorough  Downing-strcct  docimient,  conveying  a 
dry  intimation  that  tliere  are  "  insurmountable  difficulties," 
and  trying  to  floor  me  by  asking  me  for  the  details  of  a  plan. 
I  never  will  believe  tliat  my  friends  (especially  my  dear 
friend  Lyttelton),  who  have  struggled  M'ith  me  for  the  great 
cause  of  colonial  freedom,  arc  the  real  parents  or  promoters 
of  the  policy  of  the  Canterbury  Association.  There  is  an 
influence  at  work,  of  wliich  they  are  perhaps  hardly  con- 
scious, and  which  is  too  potent  for  them;  the  influence 
Avhich  Avorking  officials  always  have  over  amateurs.  Oh,  for 
(.no  day,  one  hour,  with  Lyttelton  and  you  !     Oli,  that  you 
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could  breathe  a  colonial  atmosphere^  and  hear  colonial  poli- 
tics discussed  by  colonists  for  one  day,  one  hour !  I  fully 
agree  with  the  Bishop,  who  says,  that  every  man  who  comes 
out  to  a  colony  undergoes  at  once,  in  some  magical  way,  a 
complete  intellectual  revolution ;  that  he  sees  everything 
from  a  point  of  view  perfectly  antipodean,  in  a  figurative  as 
well  as  a  literal  sense.  But  I  have  wearied  you  with  all  this 
ad  nauseam  before.  The  main  point  I  wish  to  write  about 
just  now  is  one  which,  if  I  had  you  alone  to  deal  with,  would 
be  a  very  unnecessary  one  to  enlarge  upon,  I  mean,  my  per- 
sonal conduct.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Adelph-terrace, 
in  which  the  writer  presumes  that  I  advocate  a  transfer  of 
the  Association's  powers,  either  because  I  am  recklessly 
desirous  to  get  home,  or  because  I  have  got  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals  about  me,  &c.  &c,  I  can  easily  imagine 
that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  attribute  to  me  personal 
motives,  and  an  absent  man  always  lies  undef  enormous  dis- 
advantage; still  I  feel  certain  I  have  left  men  behind  me 
who  will  answer  for  me  as  they  would  for  themselves,  that 
my  reason  for  saying  anything  I  have  said  is,  simply,  because 
I  think  it.  If  I  wanted  to  go  home,  what  was  to  hinder  me 
from  tiding  over  a  year  or  two  here,  appointing  a  successor, 
and  ])cqueathing  the  inevitable  mess  to  him  ?  What  has  my 
advocating  the  transfer  to  do  Avith  my  going  home  ?  It  is 
much  more  likely  to  keep  me  here,  because  1  am  ready,  as  I 
oftcred,  to  stay  as  long  as  I  could  be  of  any  use  in  settling 
the  new  Constitution,  and  making  it  Avork.  As  to  my 
"  getting  into  the  hands,"  &c.,  I  should  like  to  knoAV  Avhat 
hands  there  are  for  me  to  get  into — Sir  George  Grey's,  or 
the  Bishop's,  or  Brittan's  and  Fitzgerald's  ?  AVhat  stulf  uU 
this  is  !  I  find,  after  trying  the  matter  with,  necessarily,  the 
strongest  predilection  for  your  present  system,  that  it  Avont 
Avork.  Am  I  not  l^ound  to  say  so  ?  Why  go  out  of  one's 
way  to  look  for  bad  motives,  Avhen  good  ones  lie  on  the 
surface  ?  Do  you  thiidv  it  is  pleasant  to  run  the  risk  of 
ofieiiding  and  estranging  all  one's  best  and  dearest  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  damaging  one's  oavu  reputation, 
Avhich  those  friends  have  contributed  to  exalt  most  unde- 
servedly, by  having  a  civil  war  in  the  Canterbury  camp,  and 
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thereby  producing  scandal  and  calumny  about  an  enterprise 
•with  which  one  is  irretrievably  bound  up?  Is  it  at  all  likely 
that^  if  I  had  only  personal  motives  for  all  this,  I  should  be 
backed  by  the  opinion  of  every  single  individual  in  New 
Zealand,  from  the  Bishop  to  the  most  bitter  Radical  in 
Wellington  ?  That  is  the  point  which  it  is  desirable  for  you 
in  England  to  keep  in  mind  :  that  you  are  powerless  without 
the  colonists,  and  that  the  colonists  icill  have  self-govern- 
ment in  its  most  complete  form,  land-fund  and  all.  If  it  be 
argued  that  the  result  of  handing  over  the  land-fund  to  a 
local  constituency  would  involve  its  diversion  from  the  objects 
originally  intended,  I  answer  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
fatal  admission  than  that  those  objects  are  distasteful  to  the 
colonists.  If  so,  is  it  right  or  wise  to  force  them  on  a  re- 
luctant people?  Mind,  non  mens  hie  senno.  I  don't  say 
that  the  scheme  is  incompatible  with  local  administration; 
but  if  it  be,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  let  the 
scheme  go  to  the  wall.  No  scheme  could  be  carried  out 
against  the  will  of  the  colonists ;  and  if  it  was  to  be  carried 
out  with  their  Avill,  why  not  entrust  them  with  its  manage- 
ment ?  It  will  be  most  painful  to  me  if  I  have  to  enter  into 
an  open  conflict  with  the  Committee ;  it  is  like  going  to 
war  with  one's  brothers.  I  am  always  gloriously  well  now, 
though  for  some  time  past  I  have  spent  the  whole  of  almost 
every  day  in  my  Office.  The  work  I  have  had  this  year  would 
have  killed  me  ten  times  over  in  England.  We  had  a  capital 
cricket-match  on  Tuesday — the  club  against  the  mechanics — 
and  Brittan  and  I  distinguished  ourselves  very  creditably, 
X  flatter  myself.     Thanks  for  books  and  pamphlets. 


XCII. 

Double  DiJJicnlties  of  divided  (Jovernment. 

1852.     Jan.  20.     Lyttelton. 

I  AM  horribly  harassed  and  worried,  as  you  may  imagine, 
by  being  obliged  to  place  myself  in  direct  opposition  to  my 
best  friends ;  and  I  am  placed  in  an  exceedingly  false  position 
too,  by  being  forced  to  speak  for  and  defend  the  Association 
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against  all  enemies,  while  in  secret  I  too  have  a  battle  to 
fight,  not  less  important  and  severe,  against  them.  I  earn- 
estly hope,  and  firmly  believe,  that  we  have  now  seen  the 
last  of  colonizing  associations.  I  long  held  with  Wakefield 
that  they  were  positively  good ;  then  I  came  to  look  on  them 
as  lesser,  but  necessary,  evils;  now  I  am  convinced  that 
they  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  most  curious  illustration 
of  the  enormous  absurdity  of  distant  government  is  to  be 
found  in  the  effect  of  the  New  Zealand  Settlements^  Act  of 
last  Session.  Exactly  at  the  time  that  it  was  passing  through 
Parliament  an  ordinance  was  passing  through  the  Legislature 
here  on  the  same  subject,  but  in  a  perfectly  different  sense. 
This  has  now  been  law  for  six  months ;  people  have  been 
acting  on  it,  buying  scrip  under  it,  taking  land,  &c.,  when, 
lo  and  behold  !  out  comes  the  Act,  and  everything  that  has 
been  done  under  the  Ordinance  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is 
enough  to  make  angels  weep,  to  see  such  fantastic  tricks 
played  with  men's  hopes  and  fortunes.  I  am  so  entirely 
overwhelmed  with  writing  for  this  mail  that  you  must  excuse 
a  short  and  hurried  letter.  jNIy  heart  is  very  sore  after  read- 
ing the  "  Fatima"  letters.  I  find  that  my  friends  on  the 
Committee  are  most  unreasonable  and  inconsiderate,  quite  as 
much  so  on  their  side  as  I  can  have  been  on  mine ;  Wake- 
field out-Herods  Ilerod  in  the  outrageous  virulence  of  his 
abuse;  tells  me  1  am  inconsistent,  ungrateful,  Avild,  furious, 
incapable,  worn  out,  perverse,  delirious  ;  and  winds  up  by 
advising  me  to  retire  into  the  country  and  cultivate  my 
health,  which  is  all  that  I  am  now  fit  for.  I  think,  if  God 
spares  my  life,  I  may  show  him  yet  that  I  am  fit  for  some- 
thing else.  But  let  that  pass.  I  hardly  see  my  way  to 
getting  back  to  you  in  England.  I  think  I  am  more  wanted 
here,  and  that  I  ouglit  to  stay  until  Canterbury  affairs  are 
settled  on  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  footing.  Will  you 
oblige  me  by^reading  my  despatches  by  this  mail  with  their 
enclosures  ?  It  ought  to  be  difficult  to  persuade  Colonial 
lleformers  that  the  entire  community  of  Englishmen  inha- 
biting New  Zealand  are  wrong  with  respect  to  a  point  on 
which  they  are  unanimous,  and  on  which  they  have  such 
complete  opportunities  of  forming  their  opinion. 
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XCIII. 

The  Association  becomes  as  bad  as  the  Colonial  Office. 

1852.  March  17.  Ljttelton. 
You  say  the  Committee  defended  themselves  against  the 
charge  of  dictation,  by  saying  they  only  suggested.  This  is 
altogether  contrary  to  the  fact.  They  settled  things  which 
we  could  not  unsettle.  For  example,  they  put  into  their  Act, 
and  their  Terms,  pastoral  regulations  which  we  could  not 
repeal.  They  refused  to  make  the  second  Act  available  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  errors  of  the  first.  They  have 
refused,  even  up  to  the  last  despatch,  to  give  me  the  ordinary 
powers  which  every  agent  has  of  dealing  with  the  private 
estate  of  his  principal,  and  actually  undertake  the  enormously 
absurd  responsibility  of  letting  their  reserves  in  London  to 
people  who  have  never  seen  them.  They  have  refused,  until 
too  late,  to  let  any  rural  land  be  sold  in  the  colony,  con- 
trary to  an  express  contract  Avith  the  public,  conveyed  in  the 
first  printed  instructions  to  me.  They  absolutely  endea- 
voured to  impose  on  us,  without  asking  our  leave,  a  new  code 
of  real  property  law  and  a  registration  of  titles.  (What  has 
the  Association  to  do  Avith  our  laws?)  They  refuse  to 
publish  their  accounts,  contrary  to  another  express  contract 
with  the  public  \Canterbury  Pajiers,  No.  1,  p.  17.],  and 
blow  me  up  in  very  unambiguous  language,  because  I  choose 
to  redeem  their  pledge,  as  far  as  regards  ray  own  accounts. 
They  propose  to  nominate  a  Committee,  responsible  to  them- 
selves, to  conduct  the  most  important  department  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  settlement,  while  they  declaim  against  Lord 
Grey  for  precisely  an  analogous  course  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. They  have  framed  and  sent  out  an  elaborate  scheme 
of  Church  Government,  which  expressly  states  that  every- 
body connected  with  the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
funds  is  to  be  under  their  control,  and  removable  at  their 
pleasure.  If  you  call  these  mere  suggestions,  I  don't  know 
what  authoritative  interference  is.  In  fact,  Avhat  single 
thing,  in  the  way  of  policy,  have  they  left  me  and  the  colo- 
nists to  settle  ?  Just  ask  them  l/iat.  A  few  trifling  details 
include  the  whole  discretion  left  to  me,  and  if  1  do  exercise 
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any  discretion  on  any  points  not  expressly  referred  to  me  I 
am  sharply  ])ulled  up. 

One  word  about  Wakefield's  saying  this  is  not  a  colony, 
and  should  therefore  have  its  affairs  managed  for  it  at  home. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  many  hundred  times  I  have  heard 
him  say,  "  Numbers  don't  signify — the  first  ship's  company  is 
the  colony.  They  should  make  laws  for  themselves  on  board 
ship.  Look  at  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — how  many  of  them  were 
there  ?"  He  cannot  bear  to  have  his  theories  applied  to 
himself.  He  would  make  the  most  intolerable  Colonial 
minister  that  ever  lived  in  Downing-street. 


XCIV. 

Association  mast  abandon  powers,  or  transfer  itself. 

1852.  Juno  4.  Lyttelton. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  how  much  I  wish  I  were  going 
home  at  once,  but  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  stay  here.  There  are  plenty  of  people  at  home ;  here 
it  would  be  difficult  just  now  to  fill  my  place.  Sewell  must 
come  out,  whether  as  agent  or  not.  If  your  proposed  measure 
])ass  this  year  \JSeio  Zealand  Constitnt'ioii  Biir\,  I  will,  D.V., 
sec  it  put  into  operation  ;  if  it  fail,  I  Avill  try  to  get  home 
before  next  session,  or  about  March,  '53,  at  farthest.  We 
have  got  a  new  newspaper,  milk-and-waterish,  but  respect- 
able. It  will  not  last  three  months.  We  are  too  small  for 
tii-o  newspapers.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  "  incon- 
sistency" which  you  think  you  see  between  my  '"^  objurga- 
tions "  against  the  Canterbury  Association  and  that  passage 
of  my  speech  of  last  August,  in  which  I  defended  the  Can- 
terbury Association  for  "retaining  the  powers  of  which  it 
was  trustee  "  until  it  could  get  a  free  government  to  give 
them  up  to.  I  know  nothing  that  I  said  elsewhere  incon- 
sistent with  this.  In  my  letter  to  Lord  L.  of  June  10,  \ 
recommended  that,  if  possible,  the  Association  should  give 
up  its  powers  to  a  free  government,  and  if  not,  that  it  should 
retain  its  powers,  but  transfer  its  own  local  haljitation  to  the 
colony.  It  was  not  necessary  for  my  argument,  nor  Avould 
it  have  been   proper   in  my   position,  to  have  gone  (in   my 
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speech)  into  my  differences  -svitli  the  Association,  and  the 
particular  plan  which  I  had  proposed  for  getting  rid  of  them. 
The  question  I  had  to  deal  with  was  the  defence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation retaining  its  position  as  an  independent  body,  so  long 
as  we  have  a  despotic  Government.  It  was  a  totally  distinct 
question  how  that  independent  body  was  to  be  composed, 
and  where  it  was  to  reside;  into  that  question  I  did  not 
enter.  You  are  doing  all  you  can  (I  mean  the  Government 
is)  to  hasten  the  inevitable  period  of  the  independence  of 
Australia.  I  have  very  nearly  become  a  convert  of  Dr.  Lang 
myself,  and  feel  quite  certain  that  if  I  live  twenty,  or  even 
ten,  years  longer,  I  shall  asn'tst  (in  the  French  sense  of  the 
word)  at  that  great  event.  The  pains  that  English  politicians 
take  to  make  themselves  hated  by  colonists  is  perfectly  mar- 
vellous. I  will  not  even  touch  on  the  subject  of  Eiiropean 
politics.  It  is  too  large,  and  we  are  too  far  off.  It  would 
be  rather  a  bore  to  find  ourselves  snapped  up  by  a  French 
privateer  on  our  way  home. 


xcv. 

Economy  and  Success  of  Colony — Daughter  tjorn. 

1852.  Aug.  2.  Lyttelton. 
Wk  are  deeply  anxious  of  course  to  know  what  is  to  be 
done  for  us  this  session.  If  we  hear  that  a  Bill  is  to  be 
l)asscd  transferring  the  powers  of  the  Canterbury  Association 
to  the  colonists  this  year,  I  will  stay  to  assist  in  bringing  it 
into  operation ;  if,  as  I  fear  is  most  probable,  legislation  on 
this  subject  be  deferred  for  another  year,  I  cannot  undertake 
to  wait  for  it,  as  it  would  bring  me  well  into  lb54,  and 
during  the  ensuing  eighteen  months  I  shoidd  have  literally 
nothing  to  do.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  economy  with  which 
things  have  been  conducted  here.  I  am  almost  astonished 
myself  that  I  was  able  to  resist  spending  more,  considering 
that  1  was  the  only  public  purse-holder  in  a  country  where 
everything  had  to  be  made,  and  that  I  was  always  egged  on 
by  despatches  promising  wonders  "  by  the  next  ship.^'  It  is 
satisfactory   to  leflcct  that   we   have  got   a  thriving  colony 
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fairly  started  :  a  colony  which,  if  it  be  not  all  that  we  once 
hoped  for,  is  at  least  unsurpassed,  naj',  unrivalled,  among  mo- 
dern British  colonies  for  the  morale  of  its  population,  and  its 
promise  of  prosperity.  The  occurrence  of  the  gold-mania  has 
been  a  terrible  drawback  to  us,  preventing  the  importation 
of  stock,  as  well  as  attracting  away  our  labourers,  and  keep- 
ing provisions  up  to  famine  prices.  Still,  on  the  whole,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  the  better  for  our  proximity  to 
so  rich  a  market  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Now  for  a  private  matter.  Have  you  heard  by  chance  that 
my  wife  has  been  confined  of  a  daughter  lately  ?  So  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  and  the  young  lady  was  baptized  last  Sunday-week 
by  the  name  of  Rose  Mary.  I  am  thus  particular,  because 
I  took  the  liberty  of  naming  you  as  her  godfather,  Charles 
Simeon  standing  proxy  for  you;  the  godmothers  are,  my  Sister- 
in-law,  ]\Irs.  Cocks  and  Charlotte  Pollen — I  hope  you  wont 
refuse  to  act  in  this  capacity  for  my  little  Xew-Zealander. 
It  will  be  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  a  fresh  link  for  con- 
necting your  name  with  my  sojourn  in  New  Zealand.  My 
Wife  is  very  well,  and  the  parvus  lulus  too,  thank  God.  It 
would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  be  away  from 
home  at  the  general  election,  and  to  lose  my  chance  of 
coming  into  Piirliament,  Avere  it  not  that  I  feel  my  old 
complaints  have  not  left  me,  so  that  I  am  certain  one 
session  of  late  hours  and  Parliamentary  excitement  would 
use  me  up. 


xcvr. 
Neiv  Zealand  Coiisiilntlon  Bill. 

1852.  Sept.  20.  Lyttelton. 
I  HAVio  been  putting  off  writing  on  the  subject  of  our  new 
Constitution,  the  "  Gladstone  township,"  and  the  afi'airs  of 
the  Association  generally,  until  the  la^t  moment,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  direct  communications  from  home  about  all  these 
matters  by  the  "  Stately,"  which  we  know  to  have  arrived 
at  Wellington  a  fortnight  ago;  but  her  mail  has  not  yet 
reached  us,  and  the  ""Pauline"  sails  to-morrow  for  Melbourne, 
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so  I  must  delay  no  longer  to  say  one  word.  We  collect 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitutional 
measure  from  Sir  J.  Pakington's  speech,  especially  as  it  is 
differently  reported  in  every  paper  we  have  received  ;  but  we 
gather  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  very  imperfect  one,  show- 
ing most  inadequate  notions  on  the  subject,  with  defects 
which  it  will  be  imperative,  yet  most  difficult,  to  remove. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  it  is  workable,  and  as  coming,  in  a  certain 
way,  from  our  friends,  and  couched  in  a  friendly  spirit,  we 
Avill  try  to  make  the  best  of  it  thankfully  and  cheerfully. 
There  are  four  chief  defects :  the  nominee  upper  chamber ; 
the  general  proviso  that  when  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Legislatures  differ,  the  former  override  the  latter,  instead  of 
having  a  definite  and  distinct  jurisdiction  to  be  asserted  in 
a  Supreme  Court;  the  native  reserve  fund  of  7000/.,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor;  above  all,  the  Civil 
List.  I  would  place  a  fifth  defect,  the  lowness  of  the  fran- 
chise, but  to  change  that  would  at  present  be  hopeless.  That 
is  a  crotchet,  or  rather  a  strong  conviction  of  my  own,  which 
others  do  not  share.  AVe  look  with  intense  anxiety  for  the 
Bill.  As  to  the  ^'^  Gladstone  township,^^  it  will  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  the  Association  and  the  Colony,  but  perfectly 
unprofitable  for  Sir  Thomas  Tancred  and  his  followers. 
Land  abutting  on  the  town  of  Christchurch  is  now  to  be  had 
for  from  8()y.  to  V..  an  acre,  so  that  it  cannot  be  wise  for  a 
man  to  give  o/.  for  land  surrounding  a  distant  and  proble- 
matical town,  not  to  mention  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
town-site  i)osscssed  of  even  tolerable  natural  advantages  ; 
for  this  reason,  I  went  over  the  whole  district  with  the 
express  view  of  selecting  the  best  and  most  likely  spots  for 
the  church  not  six  months  ago;  so  that  the  Gladstonians 
conic  too  late.  I  am  most  heartily  tired  of  all  these  schemes, 
with  the  letters  written  by  Wakefield,  and  signed  by 
Simeon,  Tancred,  or  whoever  else  is  the  "  leading  colonist'^ 
of  the  moment  at  least.  I  am  most  earnestly  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  tiie  resj)onsibility  of  carrying  them  out,  and  this 
Tancred  phiu  would  hasten  my  resignation,  did  I  not  feel 
that  if  the  Association  is  Ijoud Jhlc  going  to  resign  its  func- 
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tions,  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  assist  at  the  funeral ;  how- 
ever^ the  '^  Stately's"  mail  will  settle  all  that  for  me.  I  see  in 
the  papers  that  Mr.  Gell  is  positively  coming  out  as  Bishop. 
AVe  cannot  conceive  how  he  is  to  be  paid^  as  the  Association, 
most  impropei'ly,  in  my  opinion,  has  spent  all  the  money 
intended  for  the  endowment  in  the  purchase  of  land  which  is 
not  likely  to  bring  in  any  rent  for  the  next  ten  years. 


XCVII. 

Of  coming  Home. 

1851.  Sept.  22.  Lyttelton. 
I  HAVE  not  had  time  yet  even  to  read  the  Constitution 
Bill.  I  fear  you  will  think  I  am  not  half  jolly  enough  about 
it.  I  can  only  plead  that  colonists  are  licensed  grumblers.  I 
should  have  liked  more,  but  I  expected  far  less.  Until  I  know 
what  the  Association  will  do  about  its  land  I  can't  say  what 
I  shall  do  about  going  home.  I  am  intolerably  impatient  to 
return,  but  I  cannot  go  honourably  if  I  am  positively  wanted 
here,  and  there  is  no  good  talking  about  it  now.  At  farthest 
I  intend,  d.v.,  to  leave  this  about  INIarch,  so  as  to  be  liome 
in  June  ;  and  if  there  seems  no  chance  of  effecting  the 
transfer  of  the  Association's  powers  at  once  I  will  go  even 
sooner.  Of  course  there  is  no  chance  of  mj^  being  returned 
for  Leitrim.  I  would  prefer  being  returned  for  any  other 
place  in  the  British  empire. 


XCVIII. 

Coming  home,  and  Constitution. 

1852.  Nov.  11.  Lyttelton. 
You  will  not  be  very  much  grieved  at  the  purport  of  tliis 
hasty  line,  which  is,  in  sliort,  that  I  have  finally  and  irre- 
vocably (to  speak  as  a  man)  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to 
England,  and  tliat,  if  I  have  good  luck,  I  shall,  d.v.,  sec  you 
about  two  months  after  you  receive  this.  The  cause  of  this 
determination  consists  chiefly  in  the  news  brought  by  the 
last  mail,  coupled  with  my  having  discovered  that  I  cannot 
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be  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council 
without  waiting  here  until  the  beginning  of  1854;  for  I  must 
get  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  a  summer.  The  news, 
too,  which  the  last  mail  brings  make  it  clear  to  me  that  the 
transfer  of  the  waste  lands  to  the  Provincial  Council,  at  which 
I  wished  to  assist,  will  never  take  place.  Under  the  circum- 
stances which  noAv  exist  they  would  not  look  at  the  lands, 
which  will  therefore  go  by  lapse  to  the  general  Government. 
I  have  written  to  Lyttelton  at  great  length  by  this  mail,  in 
full  explanation  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  liabilities  of  individuals  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  as  well  as  of  my  views  and  plans  with  respect  to 
them,  I  recommend  not  moving  in  the  matter  at  all,  but 
retaining  the  reserves  as  security  for  the  liabilities,  to  which 
they  will  be  in  a  very  short  time  amply  equal.  I  have  re- 
commended also  that  the  sums  subscribed  this  year  by  you 
and  others  should  be  charged  on  the  lands  by  way  of  mort- 
gage. I  must  refer  you,  however,  to  my  letter  to  Lyttelton 
for  a  full  explanation  and  justification  of  my  advice.  The 
people  here  are  so  anxious  for  me  to  stay  and  become  their 
first  Superintendent,  that  it  is  not  without  some  hesitation 
and  remorse  that  I  refuse.  You  will  see  in  a  newspaper 
whicli  I  will  send  you  this  week  what  passed  between  me 
and  the  deputation  which  waited  on  me  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. You  will  also  see  that  we  have  been  meeting  to  thank 
you  and  others  for  your  activity  and  zeal  on  our  behalf. 
The  Constitution  will  do  very  well,  and  the  people  are  as 
keen  as  possible  about  working  it.  Nothing  but  electioneer- 
ing addresses,  cauvassings,  &c.,  to  be  heard  of  everywhere, 
and  so  far,  too,  in  a  very  good  spirit.  Fitzgerald  will,  I 
hope,  be  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Superiiitendency. 


xcix. 
On  IVaij  Home. 

1853.     Jan.  27.     Sydney. 
I  wiu'ir:  just  to  tell  you  that  we  have  got  thus  far  on  our 
way  to  I'ngland,  where  we  hoj)e,  n.v.,  to  arrive  some  time  in 
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June.  We  have  taken  cabins  in  the  "  Anglesey/'  having  been 
dissuaded  by  everybody  from  going  by  one  of  the  steamers, 
which  are  utter  failures,  as  regards  both  regularity  and  speed. 
It  will  be  a  little  cold  off  Cape  Horn  in  April,  but  we  must 
take  plenty  of  blankets  and  opossum  rugs.  We  left  political 
affairs  in  New  Zealand  rather  in  an  unsatisfactory  position. 
Grey  shows  symptoms  of  postponing  indefinitely  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  saying,  he  does  not  know  how  he 
shall  be  able  to  get  nominees  to  accept  office.  In  the  mean- 
time he  can  exercise  unlimited  control  over  the  lands.  I 
have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  pick  up  any  politics,  and 
the  Legislature  is  not  sitting.  We  are  delighted  with  the 
scenery,  as  well  as  with  the  progress  and  activity  which  are 
apparent  here.  But  society  is  thoroughly  dislocated,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  detestable  place  to  reside  in.  Most 
of  the  better  classes  who  can  afford  it  are  either  going  home 
or  sending  their  families,  as  they  can  get  no  servants,  and  all 
hospitality,  in  fact,  society,  is  at  an  end.  Ladies  cook  their 
own  dinners,  and  gentlemen  clean  their  own  boots. 


On  suhscrlhing  to  Supj^ort  of  Colonial  Clergy. 

1853.  Aug.  31.  Malvern. 
I  THINK  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  English  people 
subscribing  towards  missions  among  the  heathen  in  South 
Africa,  as  elsewhere.  But  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
argument  that  because  there  are  a  great  many  poor  people  at 
the  Cape,  therefore  the  community  should  come  to  England 
for  the  support  of  its  clergy.  The  colonies  must  learn  to 
cultivate  a  nutionul  spirit,  and  to  look  upon  themselves, 
and  every  part  of  themselves,  as  constituent  parts  of  a  self- 
sufficing  nation.  There  ai'C  many  parts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  where  the  people  are  too  poor  to  support  their  clergy, 
and  I  shovdd  be  very  much  ashamed  of  sending  to  beg  in  the 
United  States,  or  Prussia,  for  subscriptions  for  them.  I  see 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Cape  nation   is  not  rich 
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enough  to  pro-\ade  for  its  spiritual  wants ;  but  it  may  possibly 
be  so,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  and  famines  which  the 
Bishop  speaks  of.  These  were  our  doings^  and  constitute  a 
claim  on  us.  There  may,  however,  be  exceptional  cases. 
What  I  contend  for  is  the  principle,  that,  as  the  colonies  are 
generally  quite  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  so  they  ought 
generally  to  do  so.  What  riled  me  most  was  to  see  an 
audacious  appeal  from  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne.  The 
Western  States  of  America  would  never  think  of  asking 
money  of  us.  Their  inhabitants  are  not  a  bit  better  off  than 
our  colonists.  I  don't  quite  see  the  point  of  the  Bishop's 
allusion  to  the  Dutch.  I  suppose  the  Dutch  are  well  able, 
but  not  more  than  the  English,  to  support  their  clergy.  We 
leave  this,  n.v.,  to-morrow. 


CI. 

On  taJcivg  Income-tax  Commissi  oner  slnp,  given  liim  hf/  Gladstone, 
1853.  Oct.  8.  Iiicome-Tax  Office,  Dublin. 
I  HAVE  bachelor  lodgings  in  Kingstown  for  the  present; 
my  AYifc  and  Children  are  at  Killigar,  which  is  a  very  praise- 
worthy piece  of  self-denial  on  our  part,  but  I  could  not  refuse 
to  my  Father  and  Mother  the  pleasure  of  having  a  little  of 
them.  I  don't  like  taking  a  house,  or  making  any  perma- 
nent arrangement  until  I  see  how  I  stand  the  winter,  which 
I  must  consider  doubtful.  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind, 
if  I  find  myself  injuriously  affected  by  the  cold  and  damji, 
to  throw  up  my  place  and  go  to  the  South  of  Europe.  I  do 
not  care  enough  about  tlie  place  to  make  this  even  a  sacrifice, 
though  it  was  clearly  my  duty  to  accept  it  under  the  circum- 
stances. ]\ry  colleague  is  easy  enough  to  get  on  with  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  which  I  find  advancing  years  affect  me 
more  than  in  tlu;  distaste  I  feel  for  the  society  of  new  ac- 
quaintances unless  they  are  very  congenial  indeed.  Perhaps 
my  uncertain  health  may  have  something  to  do  with  this 
feeling.  The  bore  is,  that  we  have  to  travel  round  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  to  every  town,  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January,    to  hear   ap})eals.     However,  we  shall  see   how    it 
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all  turns  out ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  lie  at  single  anchor. 
One  advantage  my  office  has,  though  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  call  it  one,  and  that  is,  that  there  seems  to  be,  except  at 
particular  periods  of  the  year,  very  little  to  do.  My  reading 
just  now  is  rather  desultory,  but  I  intend  to  go  regularly 
into  the  question  between  the  Roman  and  English  churches, 
which  I  am  rather  ashamed  of  never  having  studied  much 
yet. 


CII. 

Mode  of  Life. 

1853.  Oct.  21.  Dublin. 
I  DO  most  fully  acknowledge  myself  to  be  in  your  debt  for 
a  visit,  and  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  go  to  you  when  I  was  in 
England.  But  the  fact  is,  I  was  so  anxious  not  to  lose  a 
chance  of  health-getting  that  I  did  not  like  to  spend  even  a 
day  away  from  Malvern,  and,  besides,  my  hours  and  habits 
are  or  were,  upon  principle,  such,  that  I  was  really  unfit  to 
go  visiting,  even  to  where  I  should  be  so  much  at  home  as 
with  you.  At  Voelas  I  never  appeared  either  at  breakfast  or 
dinner,  and  that  is  a  mode  of  life  not  fit  for  decent  society, 
except  at  one's  Father-in-law^s.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
since  I  have  come  to  Ireland  I  have  been  very  much  letter  ;  in 
fact,  if  it  were  not  for  occasional  reminders,  I  should  say  icell. 
How  long  this  will  last,  or  how  my  cranky  chest  will  stand 
the  winter,  God  only  knows.  I  have  just  bought  a  horse, 
and  now  ride  in  and  out  of  Dublin  (fourteen  miles  in  all) 
every  day.  I  am  still  en  garqoii ;  the  Wife  and  Bairns  come, 
I  hope,  next  Aveek  from  Killigar.  I  sent  my  Australian 
journal  to  Parker,  and  an  extract  from  it  will  appear  as 
an  article  in  "  Eraser "  next  month.  Have  you  read  the 
"  Eclipse  of  Faith,^^  by  Rogers  ?  It  is  extremely  able  and 
interesting.  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  get  it.  A  really 
good  book  on  the  Christian  side  of  the  controversy  is  very 
comforting,  always. 
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cm. 

Australian  Article  in  '' Fraser" — Canterbury  Lands. 

1853.     Nov.  2.     Dublin. 

I  HAVE  published  extracts  from  my  Australian  journal  in 
this  month's  "  Fraser"  (journal  of  a  Visit  to  Neic  South 
Wales  in  1853;  Fraser's  Magazine)  ;  the  remainder  will  pro- 
bably be  published  on  1st  December.  Grey  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Canterbury  lands^  and,  as  a  private  letter  says, 
"  asks  the  colonists  in  a  proclamation  for  their  opinion  as  to 
how  he  should  manage  the  lands."  This  seems  queer,  and 
not  very  intelligible.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  cheapen- 
ing the  land  has  been  a  very  clever  dodge ;  the  populace  are 
so  delighted  with  the  result  that  they  don't  care  how  it  has 
been  accomplished. 

I  envy  you  if  you  have  "no  misgivings"  about  the  Roman 
controversy;  but  that  any  one  can  be  even  tolerably  well 
satisfied  with  the  position  and  doings  of  the  English  Church — 
any  one,  I  mean,  who  thinhs  on  these  matters  at  all — passes 
my  comprehension.  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  feel  any  attraction 
towards  Rome ;  I  only  record  my  grievous  difficulties  about 
FiKjland.  The  "•  Eclipse  of  Faith  "  is,  as  you  probably  know, 
directed  chiefly  against  Newman  and  other  disbelievers  in  any 
form  of  Christianity. 

The  reflections  on  Australian  politics  in  my  journal  are  pub- 
lished opportunely,  just  as  we  have  been  all  startled  by  the 
strange  proposals  emanating  from  the  Sydney  Council.  You 
Avill  see  some  day  in  the  journal  my  views  of  that  body.  I  shall 
be  very  curious  to  see  what  the  Duke  \of  Newcastle,  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies']  will  do  in  this  afi'air.  [Colonial  Church 
Begulation,  and  Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities.]  !My  Wife  and 
Children  are  with  me  now,  and  we  are  all  staying  at  Monck's 
for  a  visit.     1  come  into  Dublin  every  morning. 


CIV. 

New  Zealand  Affairs. 

1851.     Jan.  5.     Dublin. 
I  HAVE  most  interesting  letters  from  New  Zealand.     Fitz- 
gerald is  both  Superintendent,  and  Member  of  the  Assembly 
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for  Lyttelton  ;  Sewell  for  Ch.  Ch.,  and  Law  Adviser  to  Fitz- 
gerald as  Superintendent.  But  no  one  knows  when  it  is 
to  meet,  though  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Con- 
stitution arrived  in  the  colony.  I  am  disgusted  at  not  being 
able  to  go  over  and  join  in  the  meeting  which  is  meditated 
on  New  Zealand  affairs ;  but  this  miserable  office  holds  me 
fast.  I  wish  I  had  enough  to  give  porridge  (even)  to  my 
children  without  it,  and  some  one  else  would  soon  be  col- 
lecting the  income  tax. 


cv. 

Abandonment  of  Orange  River  Territory. 

1854.  Feb.  8.  Ballymena,  Co,  Antrim. 
I  SYMPATHIZE  as  much  with  you,  and  antipathize  as  much 
against  Evans  on  the  Cape  question  as  you  can  possibly  wish. 
A  soldier,  above  all  men,  ought  to  scorn  taking  such  a  view  of 
the  responsibilities  and  glories  of  empire.  As  if  the  wealth  of 
a  rich  country  could  be  better  employed  than  in  extending 
civilization  and  planting  freedom  far  and  wide  over  the  earth  ! 
Don't  tell  me  that  there  are  domestic  objects  which  claim 
our  first  care.  If  we  were  never  to  perform  any  duty  or 
undertake  any  work  till  we  had  carefully  gauged  and  weighed 
every  other  conceivable  duty  and  Avork,  in  order  to  see 
whether  we  were  observing  the  correct  order  of  precedence, 
we  should  spend  our  lives  upon  the  vain  calculation,  and  do 
nothing  after  all.  The  truth  is,  almost  literally,  that  the 
more  we  try  at  the  more  we  attain.  Each  effort  gives  us 
fresh  strength.  "  The  virtue  that  goes  out  of  us,'^  to  create 
or  to  heal,  reacts  in  blessing  on  ourselves.  Will  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  say  that  we  should  have  done  more  for  the  factory 
children  if  we  had  not  emancipated  the  slaves  ?  that  we  should 
have  repealed  the  Corn-laws,  or  reformed  the  gaols,  or  educated 
the  people,  sooner  or  better,  if  we  had  not  been  colonizing  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand?  Depend  upon  it  a  great,  and  vigor- 
ous, and  progressive  people  must  be  "  at  all  times  in  the  ring." 
There  arc  men  enough  and  means  enough  for  all  demands, 
and  half  our  capacities  and  resources  will  lie  dormant  if  avc 

o  2 
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limit  in  the  smallest  degree  the  field  for  their  exercise.  Look 
at  America.  See  how,  with  her  oldest  States  but  half  inha- 
bited, her  most  obvious  and  accessible  resources  but  half 
developed,  she  is  expanding,  and  colonizing,  and  bringing, 
almost  every  year,  new  islands  and  continents  under  her 
sway.  She  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  the  law  of  her  being.  She 
might  as  well  try  to  curb  by  artificial  barriers  of  prudential 
restraint  her  natural  instinct  of  expansion,  as  a  growing 
youth  could  say  to  himself,  ''  I  will  be  five  feet  ten,  and  no 
taller.^^  I  hold  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  nation  is  neces- 
sarily elastic,  i.  e.  always  tending  to  enlarge  its  borders, 
though  of  course  not  necessarily  doing  so.  Voluntary  self- 
curtailment  is  a  symptom,  not  of  increasing  wisdom,  but  of 
decreasing  strength.  Of  course,  what  I  have  said  does  not 
apply  to  a  case  of  unjust  aggrandizement.  That  introduces  a 
totally  new  element  into  the  question. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this,  and  would  give  a  good  many 
income-tax  fees  to  have  a  chance  of  saying  my  say  about  it 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Commons.  But  I  must  not  com- 
plain; considering  my  worldly  position,  I  have  had  more 
opportunities  than  I  could  have  reasonably  hoped  for  of 
giving  eff'ect  to  my  views,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether,  even  if  I  were  in  Parliament,  I  should  be  able  to 
use  the  advantages  it  would  give  me.  Still  human  nature  is 
frail,  and  I  confess  my  stomach  revolts  at  the  combination 
of  sinccurism  with  drudgery  of  the  most  common-place  kind, 
which  I  am  condemned  to  now.  I  am  travelling  slowly 
round  Ireland,  hearing  appeals  in  each  toAvn  I  come  to,  and 
this  will  last  two  months  longer,  after  which  I  hope  to  enjoy 
a  little  life  again.  This  is  not  life ;  it  is  vegetation.  If 
it  were  not  that  I  am  within  a  post  of  you  and  a  few 
others,  I  would  ten  thousand  times  sooner  be  in  New 
Zealand.  !My  Wife  and  Children  are  in  Portman-square. 
She  is  to  be  confined  in  about  six  weeks — before  I  can  get 
back  to  her,  unfortunately.  I  shall  look  with  great  in- 
terest to  your  education  scheme.  1  wish  you  would  send 
me  anything  that  is  published  about  it,  to  give  me  an  idea 
of  what  it  is   like. 

Surely    Bunscn    can't  have    been   right   about    the  war. 
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\JBiinseny  then  at  Hams,  indulged  us  with  running  comments  on  the 
news  arriving  dally  from  Prussia.  He  took  the  Ttadowitz  line, 
asserting  Prussia's  pretensions  in  Germany,  and  her  power  and 
right  to  take  to  arms,  and  the  prospect  of  war  in  vindicating 
them  against  Austria,  and  that  this  would  keep  both  those  powers 
out  of  the  Russian  war."] 

CVL 

Debate  in  1791,  on  Turkish  Question. 

1854.     Feb.  14.    Income-Tax  Office,  Dublin. 

I  HAVE  just  come  across  a  remarkable  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons [March,  1791]  wbich  is  so  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  that  I  wonder  it  has  never  been  quoted.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "Annual  Register"  for  that  year, 
("History  of  Europe,''  p.  253). 

Amongst  others,  Mr.  Burke  observed  that  "  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  Turkish  Empire  into  the  consideration  of  the  balance 
of  Europe,  was  extremely  new,  impolitic,  and  dangerous.  We 
were,  it  appeared,  about  to  plunge  into  immoderate  expense, 
in  order  to  bring  Christian  nations  under  the  yoke  of  infidels.'' 
It  was  said,  in  support  of  Lord  Grey,  that  "  Russia  Avas  so 
far  from  deriving  any  increase  of  power  from  her  conquests 
to  the  South,  that  the  true  method  of  preserving  the  peace 
of  Europe,  would  be  to  permit  her  to  pursue  them.  But  were 
she  to  realize  all  her  imputed  views  of  ambition,  to  take  Con- 
stantinople, and  drive  the  Turks  from  Europe,  mankind, 
so  far  from  being  injured,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
it."  All  the  AVhig  speeches  are  in  the  same  tone,  but  those 
are  the  weightiest. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  agree  with  the  views  above  quoted, 
in  their  application  to  existing  circumstances. 


CVII. 

Income-Tax  Circuit — Rejlections  on  Life — On  Government 
postponing  Refortnfor  Russian  War. 

1854.     March  9.     Lismore. 
I  AM  pursuing  my  weary  way  round  the  south  (as  I  have 
finished  the  north)   of  Ireland,  and  have  more  than  once 
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struck  on  the  line  of  our  old  tour,  of  what  year  was  it  ?  I 
have  not  been  in  these  parts  since,  and  it  is  with  a  very 
mixed  feeling  that  I  look  back  to  that  time.  The  years  inter- 
vening have  not  been  quite  thrown  away,  I  hope,  by  either  of 
us,  yet  how  much  more  ought  we  to  have  done  !  You  are  in 
your  right  position,  but  I  sometimes  feel  quite  dispirited  at 
finding  myself  stranded,  as  it  were,  at  forty,  upon  a  sort  of 
gentlemanlike  clerkship,  the  sole  recommendation  of  which 
is  the  £.  s.  d.  with  which  it  is  connected.  I  might  have  done 
as  well  ten  years  ago,  if  this  was  to  be  my  end.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  reflect  that  positive,  definite  results  are 
not  in  man's  power ;  and  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
doing  the  work  before  me,  however  humble  it  be.  It  is  not 
by  our  accomplishments  that  we  shall  be  judged,  but  by  our 
endeavours.  I  am  not,  however,  going  to  bother  you  any 
farther  with  my  complainings,  promoted  as  they  are  a  good 
deal  by  solitude  and  seediness.  This  travelling  about  does 
not  agree  with  me  as  much  as  I  hoped,  and  my  throat  has 
been  troublesome  for  some  weeks  now.  I  hope  to  have 
finished  my  visitorial  labours  in  about  four  weeks,  and  then 
to  get  leave  of  absence  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  which, 
please  God,  I  will  spend  in  London.  There  is  one  thing  to 
be  said  for  this  business  that  I  am  engaged  in :  it  gives  one 
a  good  deal  of  insight  into  the  statistics  of  trade,  manufac- 
tures, &c.,  in  the  various  parts  of  Ireland,  only  that  my  time 
is  so  much  occupied  by  the  routine  business  of  deciding 
appeals,  and  then  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  that 
I  have  hardly  time  for  anything  else,  in  the  way  of  reading, 
inquiry,  &c.  The  country  is  on  the  whole  extremely  peace- 
able, and  (for  Ireland)  prosperous ;  emigration  goes  on 
almost  as  briskly  as  ever,  and  enlistment  too.  There  is  no 
sort  of  feeling  apparent  against  accepting  the  "  Saxon  shil- 
ling ;"  but,  of  course,  I  know  well  that  Irish  disafiection  is 
never  extinct,  only  dormant;  a  chronic,  inextinguishable 
disease.  We  arc  all  thinking  and  talking  of  the  Budget, 
which  touches  vji  more  keenly  than  other  people  ;  I  am  afraid 
they  won't  give  me  a  per  ccntage  on  the  increased  income- 
tax.  I  admire  Gladstone's  speech  (or  speeches)  exceedingly; 
but   the    Government   has   behaved  most   shabbily   on   the 
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Reform  business.  I  agree  with  poor,  well-abused  Sir  John 
Shelley,  that  it  was  a  sham  ;  at  least,  that  they  have  been  far 
from  candid  or  truth-telling  about  it.  If  the  war  is  a  good 
reason  for  postponing  it  now,  it  was  a  good  reason  a  month 
ago.  Why  not  say  boldly  that  they  found  that  they  could 
not  carry  it,  and  did  not  choose  to  resign  or  to  dissolve  ?  For 
my  part,  I  think  it  was  a  capital  Bill,  all  but  the  reducing  of 
the  borough  franchise,  which  is  low  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  it  can't  be  carried.  My  Wife  writes  to 
me  that  Fitzgerald's  speech,  at  Canterbury,  is  to  be  published 
as  a  parliamentary  document.  I  don't  know  how  this  can 
be,  and  have  written  to  ask  what  the  meaning  of  it  is.  Every- 
thing colonial  will  go  to  the  dogs  now.  If  there  were  a  chance 
of  drawing  attention  to  them,  I  would  ask  you  to  look  into 
the  subject  of  these  Australian  constitutions,  which  will  all 
come  before  the  Duke  this  year.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe 
the  difference  between  the  proposals  of  the  various  Colonies, 
and  not  very  encouraging  to  see  that  two  out  of  four  go  for 
unmitigated  nomineeism.  Their  franchise,  however,  is  alto- 
gether a  fiction.  The  Orange  Territory  question  will  come 
before  the  Office  also.  I  do  hope  you  won't  lose  sight  of 
these  matters,  which  I  can't  help  looking  upon  as  your  most 
peculiar  province,  and  which,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  have 
not  l)een  settled  yet  for  good,  as  the  public  seems  to  think. 
It  has  just  struck  tAvelve,  and  I  must  stop.  I  am  writing  in 
the  coft'ee-room  of  a  country  inn.  Write  me  a  line  from 
time  to  time. 

It  was  my  Father  who  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  Eastern 
debate  of  17*J1.  I  don't  agree  with  you  about  the  war.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  cause  for  it,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the 
old  English  martial  spirit  is  not  deadened  by  years  of  peace 
and' commercial  prosperity. 


CVIII. 

Begrels  at  having  left  New  Zealand — Colonial  Clergy  Bill — 
Emperor  NicJiolas,  8,'c. 

1851.     March  23.     Sligo. 
I  CONFESS  it  is  most  unphilosophical,  and  what  is  worse, 
most  unchristian,  to  be  discontented  because  one's  work  is 
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not  great  enough,  or  because  one  is  not  doing  just  what  one 
likes  best,  and  I  am  fully  determined  not  to  talk  such  folly 
again.  But  what  I  think  is  an  inevitable  ground,  not  of 
complaint,  of  course,  but  of  remorse,  is  that  having  before 
me  a  field  of  usefulness  which  I  had  an  obvious  and  special 
vocation  to  occupy,  in  New  Zealand,  I  should  from  mere 
want  of  courage  and  self-denial,  have  given  it  up,  to  do  here 
what  any  one  else  could  do  equally  well.  Vain  though  regrets 
may  be  now,  I  shall  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  cease  to  condemn 
myself  for  leaving  New  Zealand.  I  did  it  against  my  con- 
science, too,  though  I  could  make  out  a  plausible  case  for 
doing  it.  Enough,  however,  about  myself.  I  have  read  the 
Colonial  Clergy  Bill  \to  enable  the  Colonial  Clergy  to  meet  for 
Ecclesiastical  regulation — the  Bill  was  dropped^ ,  and  I  think 
it  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  I  should  certainly  support  it  as  it 
is,  but  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  if  Pakington^s 
amendments  were  added  to  it.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  is  solely  to  relieve  scrupulous  or  timid  churchmen 
from  the  apprehension  of  subjecting  themselves  to  pramunire. 
It  is  a  limited  object,  no  doubt,  but  the  claim  to  be  relieved 
is  manifestly  just,  and  no  one  who  is  not  either  unjust  or 
illogical  could  possibly  object  to  it.  What  have  all  the  other 
questions,  about  the  Supremacy,  or  the  faith  and  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  to  do  with  this  ?  The  Bill  enalles  them  to  do 
nothing  except  what  every  other  class  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
can  do  without  an  enabling  Bill — namely,  meet  and  agree 
among  themselves  what  to  do  in  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves alone.  I  wish  we  could  go  a  great  deal  farther ;  I  wish, 
and  Gladstone  told  me  he  entirely  agreed  with  me  in  wish- 
ing, that  the  Colonial  Church  were  entirely  emancipated,  and 
allowed  to  do  what  they  pleased  in  every  way,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Church  of  England's  antecedents  and  present 
position.  I  wish  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Colonial 
Church  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  our 
formularies,  and  were  placed  precisely  in  the  position  of  the 
American  bishops  and  clergy ;  i.e.,  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  but  independent  of  it.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  this  could  be  done  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
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ment  \  I  should  think  it  might.  At  least,  the  English  bishops 
consecrated  the  first  American  bishops  without  (of  course) 
imposing  on  them  the  canonical  obligations  which  attach  to 
the  English  episcopate,  and  I  don't  think  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  to  authorize  that  proceeding.  So  they 
might  do  the  same  by  the  Colonial  Church,  if  they  could  get 
rid  of  the  notion  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  a  forced  con- 
nexion and  dependence.  The  object  of  my  speech  was  to 
show  how  well  complete  ecclesiastical  independence  worked 
in  America,  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  American  Church 
has  not  continued  on  terms  of  communion  with  the  English, 
as  intimate  as  anybody  could  wish.  I  find  it  is  by  very  slow 
degrees  that  the  idea  of  colonial  independence  (in  all  things 
not  trenching  on  allegiance),  is  getting  into  people's  minds. 
The  very  language  used  by  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  is 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  it.  But  all  this  is  beside  the  present 
question,  and  should  be  most  carefully  distinguished  from  it. 
I  thought  the  merit  of  this  Bill  was  that  no  one  could  con- 
found it  with  what  it  is  not — a  new  arrangement  of  Colonial 
Church  affairs. 

Now,  with  respect  to  a  history  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
Canada,  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  under- 
take it.  I  have  plenty  of  time  {generally,  though  not  for  a 
few  weeks  now),  and  would  consider  it  a  labour  of  love. 
But  I  should  not  like  to  do  it  in  my  own  name,  for  the  views 
I  entertain  of  Lord  Elgin's  policy  about  the  Rebellion  losses, 
and  the  part  I  took  in  opposing  it,  would  make  it  impossible, 
I  fear,  to  obtain  his  co-operation  in  such  a  work.  I  should 
like  the  plan  you  sketch  to  be  reversed,  and  would  be  de- 
lighted to  help  you,  if  you  would  be  the  mouthpiece  and 
principal.  But  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  we 
must  not  let  it  drop. 

I  don't  knoAv  when  I  have  been  more  interested  than  in 
reading  the  "Confidential  Correspondence"  of  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  about  Nicholas.  I  think,  considering  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, our  Ministers  acted  uncommonly  well.  But  the 
French  will  be  furious  with  Nicholas.     I  am  amazed  that 
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he  should  have,  as  it  were,  challenged  the  publication.  I 
have  just  received  a  number  of  most  interesting  letters  from 
New  Zealand,  which  you  must  see.  They  are  going  the 
usual  round  of  Selfe,  Lyttelton,  and  yourself.  It  is  perfectly 
monstrous  that  Grey  should  escape,  as  he  will,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  reward.  I  send  four  copies  of  my  speech.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  give  one  to  Sidney  Herbert 
and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  I  have  a  great  fancy  for  going  to 
Paris,  to  see  the  empire,  its  works,  and  its  prospects,  for  a 
few  days.  I  suppose  you  will  not  join  me?  I  conclude 
Nicholas  will  have  Louis  Napoleon  shot,  which  would  utterly 
floor  us,  so  I  want  to  go  there  before  that  catastrophe  takes 
place. 


cix. 

Removed  to  Income-Tax  Commission  in  London — Killarney. 

1854.     April  2.     Killarney. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  tell  you  I  am  going  to  be  settled 
in  London.  Gladstone  has  placed  one  of  the  London  Com- 
missionerships,  just  vacant,  at  my  disposal ;  and  I  have,  of 
course,  accepted  it.  It  was  extremely  kind  of  him  to  think 
of  me  and  my  Avishes  in  the  midst  of  his  own  overwhelming 
cares.  The  nominal  duties  and  the  salary  are  the  same  as 
here ;  but  I  don't  mind  being  idle  (officially)  in  Loudon,  as 
I  can  always  make  work  for  myself. 

How  Killarney  stirs  up  old  recollections  of  our  tour — 
!Monscll,  Scwcll,  Adare,  &c.  DonH  you  recollect  us  all  together 
at  the  "  jSIuckross  Holer'  ?  Killarney  seems  to  have  grown 
even  more  beautiful  since  then, making  allowance  for  the  season 
not  l)cing  so  favourable,  or  else  I  have  become  more  susceptible 
to  its  beauties.  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  anything  so  perfect 
elsewhere.  The  rugged  outline  of  the  mountains,  their  varied 
colouring,  the  amazing  richness  of  the  ever-green  vegetation, 
the  sluipe  of  the  lakes — diversified  with  innumerable  islands — 
the  rocks,  the  waterfalls,  the  ruins,  any  one  of  these  elements 
of  beauty  would  make  the  fortune  of  another  place;  united, 
as  here,  in  their  perfection,  they  are  unrivalled  and  incom- 
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parable.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  offends  the  eye^  and 
that  is,  the  numerous  frightful,  cockneyfied-looking  houses 
which  have  sprung  up  in  every  direction,  and  disfigure  more 
or  less  almost  all  the  views.  There  ought  to  be  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament,  a  prlv'degium,  enacting  their  destruction,  and 
making  it  penal  to  build  within  five  miles  of  the  lakes  any- 
thing of  which  the  design  should  not  have  been  previously 
approved  of  by  a  committee  of  taste.  The  weather  would 
be  lovely,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer.  I  am  writing  at 
11  P.M.,  close  to  a  wide-open  window.  My  colleague,  Alfred 
Montgomery,  sees  Killarney  for  the  first  time,  and  appre- 
ciates it  as  I  could  wish.  Since  you  were  here,  Herbert  has 
built  an  extremely  good  house,  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  It 
is  really  an  addition  to  the  scenery,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal ;  but  there  is  not  so  fine  a  view  from  it  as  there  ought 
to  be.  I  fancy  he  was  puzzled  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
good  aspect  and  a  view  together.  The  grounds  are  admi- 
rably kept  now. 


ex. 

Commission ers'  Circu it. 

185i.  April  20.  Saffron  Walden. 
I  WRITE  to  say  that  we  shall  not  be  in  your  parts  till  the 
3rd  May,  before  which  time  of  course  you  will  be  back  in 
London.  Old  B.  is  quite  a  study;  clack,  clack,  clack,, 
goes  his  tongue  all  day  long,  with  a  perennial  stream  of 
social  and  political  gossip,  while,  never  having  travelled  in  his 
life  before,  his  fussincss  and  excitement  are  absolutely  febrile. 
I  feel  sure  he  will  have  a  fit  before  we  get  back.  He  is 
particularly  well-adapted  for  the  laborious  office  which  we 
have  the  honour  to  hold,  being  nearly  blind,  and  totally  in- 
papable  of  the  smallest  mental  exertion.  He  and  D.,  whose 
place  I  occupy,  and  who  is  just  dead,  at  nearly  80,  would 
have  been  a  perfect  team.  One  thing  B.  said  to-day  struck 
me  as  curious,  coming  from  a  regular  gossip-organ — it  was 
that  he  thought,  if  this  Ministry  broke  up,  the  Queen  woukl 
send  for  Lord  Grey  !     Can  this  be  ?     I  shall  spend  the  Fast- 
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day  at  Leeds  under  Dr.  Hook.  At  Yarmouth  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  comfortable  at  the  thought  of  having 
Charley  Napier  only  between  them  and  Nicholas ;  something 
like  *^  a  plank  between  them  and  eternity." 


CXI. 

New  Zealand  Delate. 

1854.    July  10.     69,  Gloucester-place. 

I  HAD  an  hour  with  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  Saturday,  about 
New  Zealand.  He  said,  when  I  came  away,  ''  Well,  we  shall 
be  lucky  if  we  get  half  as  clear  a  statement  of  the  case  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  you  have  given  me  " — a  compliment  which 
I  am  proud  of,  from  Aim. 

How  the  Lords  came  out  on  Friday,  7th,  l_hi  Committee  on 
the  Oxford  University/  Bill,  especially  the  clause  for  new  llalls\ 
as  radical  reformers !  All  the  Tories  say  (quite  seriously) 
that  they  must  have  the  ''  black  rascals  "  (the  Bishops)  out 
of  the  House.  There  is  no  revolutionist  like  your  defeated 
Tory. 


cxii. 


Debate  on  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  by  way 
of  giving  effect  to  the  Constitution  Act. 

1854.  July  15.  London,  Saturday. 
Lytteltox  made  his  statement  [on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Governraent  of  New  Zealand']  last  night  to  about  eight 
drowsy  old  peers,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  followed 
in  one  of  the  strangest  speeches  I  ever  heard,  ending 
with  a  high-flown  panegyric  on  Grey  !  There  was  even 
less  attempt  at  answering  the  charges  than  Peel  made, 
except  with  respect  to  the  Injunction  \issued  by  the  Siqrreme 
Court  on  the  Governor's  land  proclamation,  and  disregarded 
by  him'],  ou  which  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  issacd.  The  word  used  in  the  Colonial 
newspapers  is  that  it  was  "  in  force.''     I  hardly  think  Sewell 
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could  be  mistaken  as  to  the  position  of  the  Courts  and  if  he 
is  not  mistaken,  the  Injunction  must  have  been  issued.     But 
imagine    the    Duke^s    asserting,    in    justification   of  Grey^s 
wholesale  reduction  of  the  price  of  land,  that  it  was  to  please 
the   natives !     This  is   such    a   perfectly    new   idea,   that   it 
astounds  even  me,   and  certainly  will  make   the   colonists 
stare.       One    circumstance   is    worth    mentioning,    namely, 
that  not  one  acre  in  the  Middle  Island,   to  which  he  ex- 
clusively referred,  has  been  bought  from  the  natives  since 
the  reduction  in  the  px'ice  to  colonists.     Into  the  question  of 
delay  he  never  went  at   all;  half  his  speech  was  made  up 
of  a  melodramatic  description  of  Grey^s  mother's  death,  and 
of  his  having  offered  to  go  back  to  New  Zealand  when  he 
found  war  had  been  declared,  and  such  like  palaver.     Still, 
I  suppose  the  eight  lords  were  satisfied,  and  probably  those 
who  read  the  speeches  (if  anybody  does  read  them)  will  be  so 
too ;  and  so  the  colonists  are  governed.     I  used  to  think  the 
colonization  of  new  countries  by  Englishmen  would  be  im- 
peded by  their   being  independent.     But  would  it  not  be 
truer  to  say  that  it  is  impeded  by  their  dependence  ?     If  it  be 
not,  it  is  because  people  don't  know  till  they  go  out  what  the 
despotism  of  the  governors  and  the  indifference  of  the  British 
public  really  is.     I  am  sure  the  Yankees  are  better  governed 
in  the  most   extreme  of  their  democracies.     You  will  see 
another  letter  of  mine  in  the  Sjiectator  of  this  day  \_most  ably 
discHssiiifj    Mr.    Howe's    j^roposal    of    incorporating     Colonial 
lerjislafnres  with  the  British~\.     I  wish  very  much  that  you 
would  fire  off  something  on  the  subject,  if  (as  I  suppose) 
your  views  differ  from  mine  \Jiis  v)ere  in  favour  of  preparing 
for  ultimate  independence']  .    I  look  upon  a  Congress  \^for  Eng- 
land and  the  Colonies]  as  too  impracticable  to  be  even  talked 
about.     The  establishment  of  it  would  reduce  Parliament  to 
a  municipal  body,  which  it  never  would  consent  to.     I  leave 
town  with  much  pleasure,  and  shall  try  to  throw  myself  into 
Irish  country  business  again,  so  far  as  I  can,  during  my  stay 
at  home. 
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CXIII. 

Letter  from  Godley  to  the  "  Sjiectator"  on  the  rejjresentation 
of  Colonies  iti  the  Im2)erial  Parliament. 

1854     July  1. 

Sir, — The  last  number  of  the  Spectator  contains  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Natural  Allies  of  England/'  in  which  you 
comment  on  Lord  Ellenborough's  speech  advocating  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  North  American  Colonies  from  the 
Mother- country,  and  a  speech  of  Mr.  Howe,  Provincial  Prime 
Minister  of  Nova  Scotia,  advocating  their  incorporation.  In 
that  paper  you  express  yourself  as  favourable  to  the  latter 
view.  Will  you  allow  me  to  state,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  my 
reasons  for  differing  from  you  and  Mr.  Howe?  By  '^  incor- 
poration" is  meant,  of  course,  a  legislative  union  ;  that  is,  a 
representation  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
His  idea  is  not  new.  Burke  alludes  to  it  as  one  which  ''  he 
might  be  inclined  to  entertain  if  it  were  possible,  but  to 
which  he  did  not  see  his  way.''  Since  his  time,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  canvassed  by  colonial  reformers,  and  has  numbered, 
if  I  recollect  right,  Mr.  Wakefield  and  Bishop  Hinds  among 
its  advocates.  I  confess,  sir,  that  the  idea  appears  to  me 
altogether  visionary.  I  hardly  think  those  who  favour  it 
have  sufficiently  considered  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
the  results  to  which  its  adoption  must  lead.  ''  Incorporation" 
ATOuld  involve  one  of  the  two  following  alternatives. 

Either,  1.  The  Provincial  Parliaments  must  be  suppressed, 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament  must  transact  the  whole  business 
of  legislation  /(;/•  the  Empire  as  completely  as  it  now  does  for 
tiie  United  Kingdom  ;  or,  2.  A  Congress  must  be  constituted, 
of  which  the  business  would  be  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the 
Empire  at  large ;  and  the  Parliaments  of  the  component 
Provinces,  im-l mhiuj  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be 
restricted  to  local  or  municipal  concerns. 

That  these  are  the  only  possible  alternatives,  I  liold  to  be 
almost  self-evident ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Howe  does  not 
seem  to  contemplate  cither.  He  speaks  merely  of  sending 
Colonial  Reiircsentatives  to  the  (existing)  Imperial  Parliament. 
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Does  he  suppose  that  such  Representatives  could  be  allowed  to 
exercise  powers  of  legislation,  taxation,  and  internal  control, 
over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  the  Representatives  of 
Great  Bi'itain  and  Ireland  should  not  exercise  corresponding 
powers  over  the  Colonies  ?     The  idea  is  plainly  absurd. 

I  should  be  glad,  therefore,  to  know  whether  Mr.  Howe  is 
prepared,  as  a  consequence  of  Imperial  representation,  to 
abandon  the  powers  of  local  self-government  which  the 
Colonies  now  enjoy.  Does  he  seriously  think  a  Parliament 
sitting  in  London,  of  which  only  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  part 
consisted  of  colonists,  would  manage  the  tariffs,  the  public 
works,  the  waste  lands,  and,  generally,  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  British  America,  as  well  as  the  local  Assemblies  do  ? 
If  he  does,  I  must  say  I  do  not ;  and  I  think  the  colonists 
would  agree  with  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract  excellence 
of  a  Federal  constitution  under  a  IMonarchical  head,  with  an 
Imperial  Congress  and  State  Legislatures,  I  am  sure  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  there  is  about  as  much  chance  of 
the  English  people  turning  their  ancient  Parliamentary  system 
into  such  a  constitution,  as  of  their  deliberately  restoring 
feudalism  or  the  Heptarchy.  It  is  hard  enough  to  get  the 
smallest  and  most  necessary  constitutional  changes  carried  in 
this  country ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  a  Minister 
were  to  come  down  to  the  House  with  a  proposal  for  abolishing 
Parliament  and  issuing  writs  for  a  Federal  Congress;  the 
result  Avould  simply  be  his  immediate  consignment  to  Bedlam. 

I  think,  sir,  a  more  natural,  and  a  more  practicable  policy 
towards  our  Colonies,  is  open  to  this  country ;  and  if  you 
Avill  give  me  leave,  I  will  discuss  it  on  a  future  day. 

J.  R.  G. 


CXIV. 

Second  Letter  on  same  subject. 

1854.    July  6.    London. 
Sir, — I  am  encouraged  by  your  kind  notice  of  my  last  letter 
to  make  some  further  observations  on  Mr.  IIoavc^s  speccli. 
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His  chief  objects  appear  to  be — 1.  to  set  forth  the  great- 
ness of  the  British  American  Colonies,  and  the  improbability 
of  their  long  remaining  contentedly  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent; and  2.  to  show  that  they  ought  to  be  ^^incorpo- 
rated" with  England. 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  Mr.  Howe  is  more  careful  to 
prove,  and  more  successful  in  proving,  the  first  of  these  pro- 
positions than  the  second.  You  quote  his  speech  against  the 
views  expressed  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  favour  of  separation ; 
I  must  say  I  think  it  tells  quite  as  strongly  the  other  way. 
In  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  "  incorporation" 
is  impossible,  and  I  gather  from  your  comment  on  that  letter 
that  you  incline  to  the  same  opinion.  If  the  event  prove 
that  I  am  right,  Mr.  Howe  will,  I  conclude,  become  a 
separatist ;  for  he  says  plainly,  "  Either  North  America  must 
claim  consolidation  with  the  realm  of  England,  or  she  must 
hoist  her  own  flag." 

Now,  Sir,  this  is  a  serious  matter,  and  deserves  attention. 
Mr.  Howe  is  Prime  Minister  of  the  second  in  population  and 
wealth  of  our  American  Provinces.  His  abilities  are  consi- 
derable, his  popularity  great,  and  he  has  proved  his  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  England  in  very  trying  circumstances.  It 
is  surely  worth  while  to  consider  what  he  says  on  this  subject. 

In  Mr.  Howe's  opinion,  then,  the  British  Americans  are 
outgrowing  their  political  position,  and  are  assuming  the 
characteristics  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  a  nation.  Mr. 
Howe  evidently  expresses  the  popular  sentiment  when  he 
dwells  on  the  painful  impression  which  a  sentiment  of  con- 
scious inferiority  perpetually  produces  on  their  minds.  They 
see,  he  says,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  they  are  of  no 
account.  Nations  not  half  so  great  and  powerful  as  they  are 
despise  them  as  "  provincials,"  and  they  have  no  voice  in 
questions  of  international  policy,  even  where  their  own 
interests  are  most  deeply  concerned.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  in  compensation  for  these  disadvantages 
they  have  our  protection.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  this 
language  does  not  satisfy  or  please  them  now  :  the  word 
"protection"  grates  upon  their  ears;  they  are  beginning  to 
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think  tliey  can  protect  tliemselves,  as  nations  weaker  than 
they  are  have  done  before  now.  In  short,  I  see  in  Mr.  Howe's 
speech  a  decisive  proof  that  the  bolder  and  more  thoughtful 
among  the  colonists  are  aspiring  to  nationality — nationality 
in  connexion  with  England,  if  possible,  but,  at  any  rate, 
nationality  somehow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonies  are  loyal ;  that  is,  they 
are  really  and  deeply  attached  to  the  Mother- country,  and 
Avould  be  very  sorry  to  separate  from  her.  Thus  they  are 
acted  upon  by  two  conflicting  sentiments,  each  noble  and 
honourable  in  its  way,  and  which,  I  greatly  fear,  the  nature 
of  things  precludes  the  possibility  of  reconciling.  But  it  is 
evident,  also,  which  of  the  two  has  a  tendency  to  become 
stronger,  and  which  weaker,  by  time.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Colonies  are  growing,  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  in 
numbers  and  strength  ;  and  of  course  their  aspirations  for 
the  complete  freedom  and  independence  which  constitute 
nationality  will  grow  correspondingly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  England  is  exposed  to  perpetual 
checks  and  trials,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  relation,  with 
its  undefined  rights  and  duties.  For  example,  if  Lord  Derby 
were  in  office  again,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  prosecute  Avhat  he  calls  England's  '^  mission"  to 
establish  literally  her  own  constitution  in  the  Colonies, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  At  any  rate,  he  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  insult  and  annoy  them  sufficiently  to  effect,  in 
a  very  short  time,  a  considerable  change  in  their  sentiments 
of  "  loyalty."  Again,  cases  of  bond  fide  conflicting  interests 
can  hardly  fail  to  arise  :  for  example,  we  might  get  into  a 
Avar  Avith  the  United  States  about  some  matter  Avith  which 
the  Colonies  Avere  not  concerned ;  in  such  a  case,  nevertheless, 
their  hearths  and  homes  would  probably  be  the  seat  of  war, 
or,  at  any  rate,  their  interests  A\'ould  be  vitally  affected.  Or 
they  may  get  into  quarrels,  and  if  we  refuse  to  get  them  out 
they  Avill  be  desperately  offended. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  tie  of  sentiment, 
strong  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  is  essentially  precarious. 
"When  I  look  back  at  the  period  preceding  tlie  Avar  of  American 
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Independence,  I  see  that  loyalty  was,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, as  much  the  prevalent  feeling  among  colonists  then  as 
it  is  now ;  yet  it  passed  away  under  the  influence  of  mis- 
government,  like  a  dream  ;  and  so  it  would  he  again  under 
similar  circumstances.  I  have  striven  against  this  conviction ; 
I  have  endeavoured  to  believe  that  the  national  subordination 
of  a  colony  to  its  metropolis  might  continue  to  exist  for  an 
indefinite  time,  provided  the  latter  conceded  local  self-govern- 
ment. But  the  more  I  think  on  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  have  been  wrong,  and  that  the  colonial  relation 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  permanent,  or  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  training  for  independence. 

The  Greeks,  Sir,  took  a  different  view  of  colonial  relations 
from  that  which  modern  nations  have  taken.  They  considered 
that  the  business  of  a  colonizing  country  was  to  found,  not  to 
govern.  From  the  very  day  on  which  the  band  of  emigrants 
left  their  native  shores,  they  possessed  not  merely  complete 
autonomy,  but  every  other  attribute  of  a  nailon.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  feeling  which  prevailed  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  colony  was  the  less  cordial  and  affiectionate  from 
their  political  independence.  Rather  the  more,  perhaps. 
Corinth  held  herself,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  morally 
bound  to  succour  Syracuse  against  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Athens  Ionia  against  the  Persians,  as  we  should  to  succour 
Canada  against  the  Yankees.  The  colony,  too,  possessing  a 
national  organization  of  its  own,  Avas  able  to  return  the 
obligation.  There  was,  in  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  a  perpetual 
off'ensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  them,  supported,  not 
by  formal  stipulations,  but  by  mutual  affection,  habitual 
intercourse,  community  of  race,  language,  historical  traditions, 
and  religious  rites.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  was  a  better 
political  arrangement  than  that  which  has  prevailed  in  later 
times.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  return  to  it.  I 
am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  our  colonists,  having  gone  out 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  remain  formally 
''  part  of  the  empire,"  have  a  right  to  the  fulfilment  of  it ; 
and  I  think,  if  this  country  were  ever  so  base  as  to  cast  them 
off"  against  their  will,  because  they  were  a  burden  to  her,  she 
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would  deserve  the  *^  decline  and  fall"  which  her  cowardice 
would  prognosticate.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  hold 
them  by  force,  if  they  wish  to  go.  This,  I  trust,  the  British 
people  will  never  attempt  to  do.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  disgraceful  in  letting  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
we  have  no  interest  in  this  matter  separate  from  theirs,  and 
that  whatever  is  best  for  them  we  shall  be  ready  to  promote. 
It  is  just  possible  that  our  commercial  intercourse  with  them 
might  be  to  a  certain  extent  diminished  by  their  independence ; 
it  is  possible  also  (though  very  improbable)  that  they  might 
annex  themselves  to  a  foreign  nation,  and  contribute  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  rival  power.  A  more  probable  evil  would 
be  the  discouragement  of  colonization  among  those  who,  while 
changing  their  country,  shrink  from  the  idea  of  changing  their 
nationality,  and  wish  to  remain  Englishmen  still.  But,  after 
giving  due  weight  to  these  objections,  I  am  sure  the  attempt 
to  retain  a  colony  in  unwilling  subjection  would  involve  far 
greater  evils  ;  not  the  least  of  which  Avould  be  the  suppression 
or  distortion  of  those  natural  and  honourable  aspirations  for 
nationality  of  which  Mr.  Howe's  speech  is  a  sign,  and  which 
the  noblest  and  most  gifted  among  the  colonists  will  feel  the 
most  keenly.  But  the  strongest  argument  against  such  an 
attempt,  after  all,  is  its  hopelessness.  A  nation  of  three 
millions  of  Englishmen  is  really  master  of  its  own  destinies. 
If  our  dominion  over  British  America  were  materially  a  source 
of  strength  not  of  weakness,  a  privilege  and  not  a  burden,  it 
would  still  be  foolish  to  engage  in  a  contest  of  which  the 
issue,  sooner  or  later,  could  not  possibly  be  other  than  defeat. 
AVhenever,  therefore,  the  colonists  shall,  with  anything  like 
unanimity,  demand  independence,  we  should  give  it  them  at 
once,  even  joyfully,  and  without  one  arriere-pensee  of  ill-feel- 
ing or  regret.  And,  keeping  constantly  before  our  minds 
that  this  demand  must  come,  we  should  m  all  ways  endeavour 
to  prepare  for  it ;  so  that  when  our  children  set  up  house  for 
themselves,  they  may  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
education  which  their  parents  gave  them.  With  this  view, 
in  the  first  place  Vv^c  should  concede  to,  or  rather  impose  upon 
our  Colonies,  the  most  complete  freedom  of  internal  self- 

p  2 
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government.  Upon  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge, 
as  most  British  statesmen  admit  the  theory,  though  their 
practice  is  often  lamentably  inconsistent  with  it. 

But  besides  this,  we  should  promote  the  militarj^  organi- 
zation and  martial  spirit  which  are  the  natural  accompaniment 
and  the  best  safeguard  of  freedom.  By  assuming  not  only 
the  military  defence,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  police  duty  of 
our  Colonies,  we  have  systematically  made  them  helpless  and 
effeminate,  and  have  thereby  incapacitated  them  from  pro- 
tecting themselves  and  from  assisting  us.  When  British 
America  has  an  army  and  navy  proportioned  to  its  population 
and  resources,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  equivalent  to  a  correspond- 
ing augmentation  of  our  own  forces.  If  the  colonial  policy  of 
Corinth  had  been  the  same  as  ours,  there  would  have  been  no 
Syracusan  triremes  at  ^gos-Potamos. 

Again,  still  keeping  the  same  end  in  view,  we  are  bound, 
I  think,  to  call  out  and  exercise  the  higher  qualities  of  states- 
manship in  our  colonists  by  every  means  in  our  power.  Why 
should  they  not  ever  be  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
or  in  India,  or  as  governors  of  colonies  ?  If  we  wished  to 
make  them  discontented  with  their  present  position,  and  yet 
unfit  for  a  higher  one,  we  could  adopt  no  better  course. 

It  is  by  systematically  training  the  colonists  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  defend  their 
own  rights,  that  while  we  prepare  for  the  inevitable  severance 
of  the  colonial  relation,  we  shall  also  postpone  it  until  it  be 
clearly  desirable,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  risks  by 
which  it  must  be  accompanied.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  would  act  on  the  assumption  that  British  dominion  over 
colonics  is  a  right  to  be  maintained  by  force,  that  colonists 
are  destined  to  remain  permanently  subordinate,  and  tliat 
their  affairs  are  to  be  managed  according  to  our  notions  of 
what  is  right,  and  not  their  own, — such  politicians,  I  say, 
are  separatists  of  the  worst  kind.  If  they  had  their  way,  not 
only  would  the  colonial  connexion  be  shortlived  indeed,  but 
its  severance  would  inevitably  lay  the  foundation  of  civil 
anarchy  and  international  hostility. 

J.  R.  G. 
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cxv. 
Letter  to  "Morning  Chronicle"  on  New  Zealand  Debate. 

1854.  July  19.  London. 
I  HAVE  just  done  what  I  fear  will  make  red-tapists  stare  and 
blame,  i.e.,  written  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  [it  appears 
in  number  of  same  date  as  this  letter']  on  the  Duke's  defence 
of  Grej'^j  the  said  Chronicle  having  had  the  impudence  to 
write  against  Lyttelton.  I  met  Gladstone  riding  in  the  Park 
yesterday,  and  rode  for  some  time  with  him.  He  said  he 
had  read  my  "  J.  R.  G."  letter  in  the  Spectator  with  great 
pleasure.  "  Indeed,"  he  added,  "  I  often  wish  I  had  you  to 
speak  my  sentiments  on  colonial  affairs,  for  I  know  no  one 
with  whom  I  so  entirely  agree."  If  this  was  not  "  bosh," 
it  is  satisfactory.  But  Lyttelton  says  he  never  will  take  any 
part  now  in  specific  questions  out  of  his  own  line  of  business. 
I  hear  the  meeting  at  Lord  John's  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  was  displayed.  John 
Barton  Acland  goes  with  a  brother  barrister  by  the  "  Royal 
Stuart,"  to  Canterbury. 


cxvi. 
Sir  W.  Molesworth  to  be  Colonial  Secretary. 

1854.     July  21. 
You  see  the  Times  talks  about  Molesworth  for  the  Colonies. 
I  do  not   care   a  farthing  who  has  them,  but  would  rather 
prefer  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  as  "likely  soonest  to  make  a 
mess  of  it. 


CXVII. 

Colonial  Debates — Lawless  Appointment — Alison,  ^'c, 

1854.     Aug.  7.     Killigar. 
I  AM  glad  to  see  you  were  able  to  take  part  in  two  colonial 
debates.     Your  observations  on  Lawley's  affair  [appointment 
to   Government  of  South  Australia  cancelled]   were  very  good. 
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and  had  an  important  result^  in  eliciting  from  Gladstone  that 
expression  of  his  agreement  with  you  about  elective  governors 
\that  if  the  South  Australians  desired  to  recommend  their  own 
Governor,  it  would  he  toisefor  the  Queen  to  gratify  that  desire'] . 
This  speech  will  produce  a  sensation  in  the  colonies. 

I  am  toiling  through  Alison,  which  I  really  think  the 
worst  book  that  ever  was  written.  It  has  no  merit,  except 
that  it  contains  a  record  of  interesting  facts.  The  style, 
the  criticisms,  the  philosophy,  and  the  descriptions,  are  all 
so  bad  that  they  would  disgrace  a  country  newspaper.  I 
am  also  reading  some  controversy — JSIiller  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Chillingworth  on  the  other.  "VVe  start  on  our  circuit  on 
the  1 0th.  Direct  to  me  always,  Income-Tax  Office,  Dublin* 
Have  you  seen  the  article  in  the  Qnarterli/  on  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  It  is  very  amusing.  So  poor  old  Aglionby  is 
dead. 

Hamilton  (the  Treasurer  of  Canterbury)  writes  to  my  Wife 
that  he  expects  the  revenue  for  this  year  to  be  70,000i?. ! 


CXVIII. 

Letter  in  '^  Sjiectalor"  on  Colonial  Representation. 

1854.  Aug.  25.  Belfast. 
I  HAVE  at  length  seen  and  read  with  much  pleasure  and 
sympathy  your  Spectator  letter  \su(jgestinfj  a  central  Comviittee 
of  Delegates  from  colonial  AssemhUes] .  I  do  not  intend  to 
reply  to  it,  because,  though  I  cannot  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  your  proposals,  I  ^oish  against  myself,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  to  find  myself  mistaken ;  so  that  I  am  reluctant 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  your  appeal  by  throwing  on  it  the 
cold  water  of  my  doubts.  In  private,  however,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  you  that  1  think  the  "  Council  of  the  Indies  ^^"^ 

*  Ferdinaud  L':;tiiblislifd  tlic  India  Board  of  Spain  as  a  department  of  the 
Executive. 

At'tcrwards  tliere  was  a  special  Committee  of  tlie  Council  (of  the  Indies). 

Tliough  til  is  is  no  precedent  lor  colonial  participation  in  a  general  repre. 
seutative  legislature,  yet  it  is  an  example  of  colonies  sharing  alike  with 
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presents  no  available  precedent.  I  have  no  books  at  hand 
to  consult  about  it,  but  my  idea,  founded  on  recollection,  is, 
that  it  \vas  simply  and  solely  a  colonial  office,  and  did  not 
profess  to  represent  the  colonies  at  all,  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation. Being  a  department  of  the  general  Government,  it 
"was,  of  course,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and 
could  not  lead  to  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  such  as  must  have 
arose  if  it  had  been  a  body  emanating  from  and  responsible 
to  the  Colonies.  But  you  seem  to  contemplate  a  larger 
sphere  than  merely  colonial  affairs  for  your  council.  If  I 
understand  you,  it  should  take  cognizance  of  all  imperial  or 
federal  questions  ;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  a  congress, 
usurping  a  large  (and  that  the  highest)  part  of  the  functions 
of  Parliament,  and  reducing  the  latter  to  a  municipal  legis- 
lature ;  a  change  which  I  have  already  contended  (and  you 
have,  I  think,  admitted),  to  be  impracticable.  But  though  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  upon  the  question  of  representation,  I 
go  entirely  with  your  views  as  to  the  desirableness  of  promot- 
ing the  union  of  the  American  Provinces.  I  think  the 
Statesman  must  be  blind  who  does  not  see  that  the  great 
peril  which  overshadows  the  future  of  the  civilized  world  lies 
in  the  vast  power  and  progress  of  the  United  States,  coupled 
as  their  gigantic  material  resources  are  with  unbounded 
energy  and  inordinate  ambition.  To  raise  up  to  this  over- 
weeviing  power  a  rival  on  its  own  continent,  would  be  a  work 
far  more  valuable  and  important  to  England  than  the  curbing 
of  the  power  of  Russia.  Such  a  rival  as  British  America 
would  be  to  the  United  States,  necessarily  inferior  in  power, 
would  for  its  own  sake  be  a  faithful  ally  to  England,  for  on 
England's  friendship  and  support  her  existence  Avould  depend. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  American  States  remain 
disunited,  they  must  be  annexed  one  by  one  to  the  mammoth 

tlie  home  country  the  common  government  of  the  empire;  in  fact,  of 
colonies  being  treiited  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire. 

Tlie  form  of  government  in  tlie  case  of  Spain  was  alilio  despotic  to  both 
home  and  colonial  subjects.  The  question  is,  whether  any  inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  thence  as  to  the  possibility  of  conmmnity  of  citizenship 
under  representative  government. 
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republic.  And  when  the  Federal  Union  embraces  all  North 
America,  with  a  population  (in  twenty  years)  of  sixty  millions, 
will  it  not  be  mistress  of  the  world  ?  I  will  write  to  Howe  at 
once. 

I  have  been  hammering  with  Milner  and  Chillingworth 
on  the  old  point — on  which  all  depends — the  question 
whether  or  not  an  Infallible  Church  was  a  part  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  If  one  could  but  believe  so,  how  much 
distracting  doubt  on  every  other  question  might  be  saved  ! 

I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  wandering  life,  and  wish  I  could 
afford  to  give  it  up.  I  am  finishing  this  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway  Hotel,  where  I  intend  to  spend  to-morrow  (Sunday) . 
I  am  getting  exceedingly  anxious  for  news  from  New  Zealand. 


cxix. 

On  the  Union  of  North  American  Provinces. 

1854.  Aug.  28.  Inconie-Tax  Office,  Dublin. 
I  HAVE  to  thank  you  for  two  very  interesting  letters.  I 
have  not  time  to  write  to  you  at  length  upon  the  subject  of 
them.  But  I  will  say  at  once  that  I  entirely  agree  with  you 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  effecting  a  union  of  the  Provinces 
in  North  America.  Whether  they  remain  connected  with 
England  or  not,  I  should  be  of  this  opinion  ;  but  it  is  more 
important  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  formei',  for  one  of 
the  chief  objections  to  separation  is  the  chance  that  the 
Provinces  might  one  after  the  other  be  annexed,  and  swell 
the  power  of  the  giant  Republic ;  and  this  they  would  never 
do  if  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  great  federation  first. 
The  plan  has  been  entertained  at  various  times  by  British 
and  Colonial  statesmen,  but  either  from  want  of  earnestness, 
or  from  colonial  jealousies,  it  has  fallen  through.  My  present 
idea  is  that  any  movement  in  this  direction  should  originate 
in  the  Colonics,  in  the  shape  perhaps  of  Addresses  to  that 
eficct  from  the  respective  Parliaments.  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  advance  the  scheme  to  do  anything  here  in  the  first 
place.  But  suppose  you  were  to  Avritc  to  Hincks  and  Howe, 
both  of  whom  you  know,  and  find  out  whether  there  is  any 
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tendency  that  way  among  influential  people  out  there,  and 
what  can  be  done.  I  ara  thinking  of  writing  to  Howe  myself, 
on  the  subject  of  his  speech,  and  if  you  think  well  of  it,  will 
ask  the  question.  I  should  greatly  like  to  go  over,  and  talk 
to  them;  but  just  now  I  cannot  get  away.  It  would  take 
two  months. 

You  should  see  what  Lord  Durham  says  about  this  matter, 
and  also  refer  to  Bancroft's  account  of  the  first  steps  taken  by 
the  Provinces  towards  federation,  previously  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  I  have  no  means  of  consulting  books, 
if  I  had,  I  should  like  to  look  through  Franklin. 


cxx. 


Letter  from  Godley  to  the  Ron.  Joseph  Howe,  Provincial 
Secretary,  Nova  Scotia. 

1854.     Sept.  5.     London,  Carlton  Club. 

I  FEEL  that  I  am  taking  a  great  liberty  in  addressing  you. 
I  am  encoviraged  to  do  so  by  my  intimacy  with  tAvo  gentle- 
men, who  were  acquainted  with  you  while  you  Avcre  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  have  authorized  me  to  make  use  of  their  names 
as  an  introduction;  I  mean  Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton.     I  trust  to  your  kindness  to  accept  this  apology. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  express,  in  the  first  place,  the 
deep  interest  and  admiration  with  which  I  read  your  great 
speech  of  (I  think)  June  last,  on  the  subject  of  what  may  be 
called  British  American  Nationality;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  ask  you  whether  any  step  is  likely  to  be  taken  by 
the  American  Colonists  in  the  direction  which  you  have  in- 
dicated. From  your  speech  I  infer  that  you  consider  two 
distinct  movements  not  only  as  inevitable,  but  as  likely  to 
commence  at  no  distant  period :  one  to  amalgamate  the 
British  Provinces  in  North  America ;  the  other  to  assert 
a  British  American  Nationality,  based  either  on  equality  with, 
or  on  independence  of,  this  country.  As  regards  the  first, 
namely — the  establishment  of  a  "Federal,"  or  Legislative 
Union  of  the  Provinces — I  think  I  may  say  there  is  a  very 
general  opinion  in  this  country  favourable  to  it.     All  who 
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think  much  on  these  subjects  are  aware  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  balance  of  power^  and  the  peace  of  the  world, 
from  any  other  quarter,  comparable  to  that  which  is  likely 
to  arise  from  the  overweening  power  and  aggressive  dis- 
positions of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  obvious 
bulwark  against  that  danger  is  the  creation  of  another 
American  Power,  capable  from  its  natural  advantages  and 
national  character,  of  becoming  a  counterpoise  to  the  Yankee 
Republic.  If  British  America  were  united,  and  a  nation,  it 
would  be  such  a  Power.  Disintegrated  into  Provinces,  its 
value  (if  I  may  use  such  a  term)  in  the  political  system  of 
the  civilized  world  is  thrown  away.  Perhaps  the  full  im- 
portance of  these  considerations  is  realized  only  by  a  few ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  politicians  who  hold 
opposite  opinions,  and  the  great  majority  of  English  people 
would  be  quite  content  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  to  acquiesce 
in  whatever  might  seem  good  to  the  colonists  themselves.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  in  my  opinion  (and  I  see  and  hear  a 
good  deal  of  what  goes  on  among  people  who  are  interested 
in  these  matters)  there  would  be  every  disposition  on  this 
side  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  formation  of  a  British 
North  American  Union.  It  is  not  for  me  to  hazard,  in 
writing  to  yourself,  a  conjecture  as  to  the  probability  of  such 
a  scheme  finding  favour  in  the  Colonies.  But  the  past  suggests 
obvious  doubts  whether  under  any  pressure  less  strong  than 
that  which  forced  union  upon  the  old  Thirteen  Provinces,  the 
various  provincial  interests  could  be  reconciled,  or  rather 
(which  is  a  much  more  accurate  way  of  putting  it)  whether 
provincial  jcaloiisics  could  be  allayed,  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
real  and  lasting  incorporation. 

It  appears  to  us.  Sir,  that  you  are  in  a  manner  committed, 
after  your  great  speech,  to  a  further  consideration  of  this 
8ul)jcct ;  and  I  know  that  there  are  many  in  this  country, 
interested  in  colonial  affairs,  who  look  with  solicitude  for 
your  next  "  movc/^ 

AVith  respect  to  the  second  division  of  your  speech,  there 
is  of  course  here  an  almost  infinite  difference  of  opinion.  I 
refer  to  tliat  part  in  which  you  treat  of  and  compare  eqiialUj/ 
and  iivJepevdence.     I  have  no  intention  of  troubling  you  with 
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an  exposition  of  my  own  views  on  this  matter.  I  venturCj  in 
lieu  of  doing  so,  to  enclose  two  letters  [cxiii.  and  cxiv.]  which 
I  wrote  when  your  speech  first  came  over  to  us.  In  doing  so 
I  have  to  apologize  for  the  freedom  with  which  I  endeavoured 
to  controvert  part  of  your  argument.  My  letters  were  written 
somewhat  hastily,  under  the  pressure  of  other  business,  and 
writing  anonymously,  I  hardly  weighed  my  words  suffici- 
ently. Those  letters  will  at  any  rate  convey  to  you  the 
difficulties  which  men  who  cordially  agree  with  you  in  prin- 
ciple feel  about  the  practical  working  out  of  that  principle. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  see  my  way  at  all  at  present  to 
any  move  in  the  direction  of  "  equality "  or  ''  indepen- 
dence/^ 

The  difficulties  which  I  have  indicated  in  my  first' letter, 
above  all,  the  conservative  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people 
of  England,  put  "  equality ''  out  of  the  question,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it.  I  cannot  help  doubting  Avhether  any  scheme 
founded  on  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  colonists ;  but  I  am 
as  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  that  it  would 
never  be  listened  to  here.  There  are  almost  equal  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  "  independence.^^  So  far  as  I  can  judge  (but 
this,  again,  I  say  with  the  utmost  diffidence,)  there  are  few 
among  the  colonists  who  desire  it.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
among  the  best  of  them — the  more  intelligent,  energetic,  and 
patriotic — a  considerable  amount  of  discontent  at  provincial- 
ism, and  of  aspiration  to  take  up  a  higher  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  not 
sensitive  to  grievances  which  only  affect  the  imagination,  or 
which  at  any  rate  do  not  come  home  to  their  business  and 
bosoms,  and  do  not  interfere  with  their  material  prosperity. 
My  own  idea  is,  that  the  colonial  mind  generally  is  not  de- 
sirous or  ripe  for  any  sweeping  political  changes,  and  that 
the  present  system  of  relations  between  the  !Mother-country 
and  the  colonics  may  very  probably  rnh  on  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  But  I  also  think  that  any  year — almost 
any  day — an  untoward  incident,  political  or  military,  might 
bring  about  a  complete  change  in  tiiese  dispositions;  and 
the    chances  of  such  an  incident  occurring,   while    on   the 
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one  hand  they  are  diminislied  by  the  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  in  colonial  policy,  are  on  the  other  hand 
increasing  in  proportion  as  the  power  and  population  of  the 
Colonies  increase,  and  as,  consequently,  they  grow  more  and 
more  into  a  position  of  physical  equality  with  the  Mother- 
country. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  further  with  what  must  appear  to 
you  crude  speculations  on  a  subject  to  which  you  have  paid 
so  much  attention.  I  write  in  hopes  of  inducing  you  to  tell 
us  whether  you  contemplate  taking  any  practical  steps  to- 
wards the  realization  of  the  views  expressed  in  your  speech, 
and  whether  you  think  any  corresponding  movement  can 
advantageously  be  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Colonies  at 
home.  

cxxi. 
Letter  from  Hon.  Francis  Hincks,  M.P.P.  Canada,  to  me. 

1854.     Sept.  4.     Quebec. 

\_A7'rived,  Sept.  21.] 
/  am  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  Wth  ult.,  and  hasten  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  my  opinion,  such  as  it  is,  on  the  subject  of  Constitu- 
tional changes.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  people  of  Canada 
liave  nothing  to  desire  beyond  what  they  can  obtain  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  Parliament.  I  read  Mr.  Howis  speech  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  with  some  attention.  It  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  a 
motion  recommending  the  union  of  all  the  Northern  Provinces.  My 
impression  is  that  Mr.  Howe  dwells  principally  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
ceding rejyresentation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This  measure  I 
have  always  looked  on  as  perfectly  absurd.  We  ivant  no  representa- 
tion in  England,  and  have  no  claim  to  it.  We  may  occasio7ially  want 
Impe7-ial  legislation,  although  our  questions  are  now  nearly  all  settled; 
hut  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  should  have  ten  times  more  influence  by 
getting  the  Governor  to  move  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  applying  to 
Parliament  through  the  Governor,  than  we  should  have  with  our  own  Re- 
presentatives. As  to  Union,  it  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects — 
Federal  and  Legislative.  A  Legislative  Union  would  be  objectionable 
for  many  reasons :  the  French  Canadians  would  never  consent  to  it, 
and,  moreover,  our  Province  is  already  too  large.  I  might  give  many 
more  reasons,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  that  Lower  Canada  would 
not  consent  to  such  an  union,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  unsound 
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policy  to  force  it.  I  must  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  Canadas  woidd  not  he  in  favour  of  the  legislative  union  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  no  scheme  of  either  legislative  or  federal  union 
or  of  imperial  representation  has  been  broached  in  our  House.  With 
regard  to  a  Federal  Union,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure 
woidd  be  dangerous  to  British  connexion,  and  for  this  reason :  the 
separate  Provinces  woidd  necessarily  have  very  democratical  consti- 
tutions;  tJiey  would  have  elective  Governors,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  any  responsible  Ministry  such  as  we  have  now.  I  think  thai 
if  once  you  get  the  republican  system  established  in  the  separate  Pro- 
vinces, it  would  be  most  difficult  to  carry  on  another  system  in  the 
Federal  Legislature.  But  there  is  another  objection :  in  the  United 
States  the  tendency  has  always  been  towards  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  States ;  I  mean,  crippling  the  power  of  the  Federal  and 
extending  that  of  the  State  Legislature.  That  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  things.  Now  xvhat  are  the  duties  of  the  Fedei'al  Legislature?  To 
provide  for  common  objects — such,  for  instance,  as  defence,  main- 
tenatice  of  diplomatic  relations,  dx.  These  are  precisely  the  subjects 
which  are  now  i^fovided  for  by  the  Imperial  Government.  And  in 
point  of  fact  we  do  not  cost  you  one  shilling  for  defence  or  diplomacy. 
Diplomacy  can  cost  nothing,  because  your  Ministers  are  resident  at  every 
place  where  we  can  wayit  to  make  any  rep>resentation  ;  and  as  to  defence, 
if  we  were  t7idependent,  you  would  of  course  take  our  part  in  the  case 
of  aggression  as  you  do  that  of  Turkey.  In  point  of  fact,  our  Federal 
Legislature  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  it  woidd  be  a  very  cumbrous 
and  expensive  machinery.  As  to  my  opinion  about  separation,  I  can 
assure  you  luith  sincerity  that  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  Canada 
who  thinks  of  it.  Rely  on  it  that  everything  is  going  on  here  as  well 
as  possible.  If  any  change  were  to  take  place,  I  am  more  inclined  to 
think  that  we  in  a  few  years  might  divide  the  two  Canadas,  which  woidd 
he  the  most  feasible  plan  of  the  whole. 

P.S. — /  had  ivritten  thus  far,  and  determined  to  wait  the  mail-day 
to  conclude.  We  have  just  had  a  curious  political  ci'isis.  Our  Govern- 
ment had  a  large  majority  for  its  measures,  foremost  among  which 
was  the  07ie for  secularizing  the  Clergy  Reserves.  You  may  recollect  my 
difficulty  with  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  his  remarks  about  accidental 
majorities.  Well,  there  was  a  special  appeal  to  the  country  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  out  o/"  130  members,  not  more  than  20  were  in  favour  of  it. 
The  whole  Conservative  strength  was  about  30,  ours  70,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic opposition,  say  30,  of  all  shades.  The  30  ultra-Radicals  and 
30  Conservatives,  with  some  weak  men  of  ours,  beat  us  in  the  Speaker- 
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ship  hy  3,  and  were  determined  to  oppose  our  A  ddress  by  amendments 
of  varums  hinds.  On  a  question  of  privilege  we  asked  twenty  four 
hours'  delay,  and  were  beaten  by  the  new  combination  of  all  hinds  of 
people.  The  ultras  relied  on  coming  in,  as  the  Conservatives  could  not 
carry  our  Secularization  Bill.  I  resigned  before  the  Address.  The 
Governor- General  sent  for  Sir  Allan  Macnab,  who  is  at  this  moment  at 
worh  and  will  succeed,  as  I  have  determined  to  give  him  all  my  infiu- 
ence  at  this  Juncture.  He  and  the  Conservatives  have  undertahen  to  carry 
this  great  measure,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  heaHbuming. 


CXXII. 

O71  HincJcs's  Letter. 

1854.  Sept.  28.  Galway. 
HiNCKs's  letter  shows  (what  I  suspected)  that  the  Colonies 
will  not  move  while  things  are  peaceful  and  prosperous.  The 
conservatism  of  well-to-do  individuals  and  peoples  is  great. 
There  will  be  nothing  done  till  a  breeze  comes,  for  clearly  if 
Hincks  speaks  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  Canadians,  as  I  sup- 
pose, a  move  from  this  side  would  be  a  gratuitous  failure.  Some 
day  or  other,  when  we  least  expect  it,  the  row  will  come,  but 
there  is  nothing,  I  am  convinced,  to  be  done  now  by  us.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  movement,  it  must  be  spontaneous  and  colonial. 


CXXIII. 

Letter  from  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  to  me. 

1854     Nov.  4.     Halifax. 

I  WOULD  have  replied  to  your  letter  of  the  2ith  of  August  before, 
but  waited  for  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Godley's,  which  only  reached  nie 
by  the  last  mail. 

I  have  read  both,  with  their  enclosures,  carefully,  and  if  I  were 
in  London  would  be  much  disjwsed  to  discuss  with  you  in  the 
"  Spectator^''  or  in  some  of  the  newsi'yapers,  the  points  upon  whicli 
we  appear  to  be  at  issue.  But  you  being  both  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  I  on  the  other,  the  absurdity  of  the  present  state  of 
things  is  forcibly  illustrated.      We  cannot  discuss  at  all,  however 
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deeply  imjiortant  may  he  the  topic.  Tour  letters  in  the  ^' Spectator,^* 
I  should,  perhajjs,  never  have  seen,  if  you  fiad  not  kindly  seal  them  ; 
and,  loere  I  to  answer  them  in  one  of  the  Halifax  jyapers,  twenty 
copies  might  not  go  into  the  two  Mngdoms. 

But,  let  us  suppose  t/utt  there  was  some  recognised  arena  into  which 
we  could  all  three  go,  and  conduct  an  argument,  with  the  fair  chance 
of  an  audience,  and  tlie  certainty  of  our  at  least  interesting  each 
otJier,  how  soon  would  the  question  be  disposed  of!  It  is  the  want  of 
such  an  arena  that  perplexes  and  mystifies  us  all,  day  by  day. 

Fancy  that  Franklin  and  Wedderburn  could  have  met  face  to 
face,  on  fair  terms,  and  expended  in  manly  debate  the  bitterness 
ichich  we  can  only  measure  now  by  the  exte^it  of  the  mischief  pro- 
duced.  Fancy  Patrick  Henry,  before  matters  had  gone  too  far, 
called  to  discuss  before  the  able  m€7i  of  both  continents  tJieir  mutual 
relations,  claims,  and  grievances.  The  fiery  Virginian,  his  soul 
satisfied  with  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  a  position  which  no 
antagmiistic  nationcdity  could  imj^rove,  would  have  lent  his  fine 
powers  to  the  preservatioji  of  the  Empire,  to  the  dismemberment  of 
which  he  dedicated  the  talents  that  Englishmen  would  tiot  permit 
him,  in  their  presence,  to  disj^lay. 

So  things  went  on  in  the  olden  time,  and  British  statesmen  not 
being  able  to  understand  the  colonists,  nor  the  colonists  them  (the 
clever  men  at  each  side  having  an  audience  of  their  own),  matters  at 
last  came  to  extremities,  and  the  Grenvilles,  and  Eockinghams,  and 
Burgoynes  of  that  day,  never  comprehended  tlie  jyhysical  propm'tions 
or  mental  calibre  of  the  men  they  had  dared  to  mortal  combat,  until 
they  were  fairly  beaten  by  these  men  off  the  fields  of  diplomacy 
and  ivar. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  There  was  no  common  arena  where 
they  could  see  each  other  strip.  If  there  had  been  they  would 
have  fought  out  their  points  of  difference — they  woidd  have 
biffetted  each  other  into  mutual  respect.  A  great  audience,  having 
a  common  interest,  woidd  have  enjoyed  the  sport,  and  bestowed  the 
prizes.  Burgoyne  loould  have  been  sent  to  write  plays,  and  Wash- 
ington might  have  been  selected  to  command  a  brigade  in  Flanders. 
Jefferson  would  probably  have  been  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  might  have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

But  there  was  no  national  council,  except  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  term ;  no  arena  where  the  able  men  of  the  two  continents 
coidd  meet,  and  argue  each  other  into  mutual  respect,  and  the  appre- 
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cialion  of  sound  views  of  a  common  policy.  The  English  politicians 
of  that  day  thought  {as  Mr.  Godley  thinks)  that  the  system  might 
"  rvh  on."  They  were,  as  you  say  of  the  English  of  the  present  day, 
"abhorrent  of  fundamental  change."  But  by-and-hy  thirteen 
noble  Provinces  were  "rubbed  off,"  and  the  men  for  whom  no  room 
could  be  onade  in  old  St.  Steplien^s,  or  in  the  army,  or  navy,  or 
diplomatic  services  of  the  Empire,  made  room  for  themselves.  They 
signed  treaties  in  old  coats,  and  sat  down  with  kings  and  princes, 
Jiaving  taught  those  who  were  too  conceited  or  too  careless  to  make 
"  changes"  which  common  sense  might  have  shown  to  be  indispensable, 
some  "fundamental "  experiments,  which  your  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day  still  gaze  at  with  wonder,  but  hardly  yet  appear  to 
comprehend. 

But  Mr.  Godley  seems  to  think  that  all  this  must  happen  again, 
only  in  a  more  friendly  and  pacific  mode.  Like  Tom  Moore  s  Cupid 
in  the  song,  he  would  "pilot  us  off,  and  then  bid  us  good-bye."  But  is 
not  this  absurd  ?  You  and  I  do  not  want  to  separate  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  want  to  draw  more  closely  the  kindly  relations  which  liave 
long  subsisted,  and  which  we  would  fain  hope  and  believe  may  still 
subsist,  between  the  two  countries.  This  is  the  feeling  now  of  Britons 
and  British  Americans,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  exceptions.  But  Mr. 
Godley  says  your  wit  can  devise  no  means  by  which  this  can  be  done  ; 
shake  hands,  and  bid  each  other  adieu.  Yet,  with  a  strange  incon- 
sistency, he  expects,  wlien  we  have  parted,  British  A  merica  to  main- 
tain an  army  and  navy,  to  co-operate  with  the  motJier  country, 
which  excludes  her  from  citizenshij),  against  the  "  overweening 
power  and  aggressive  disposition  of  the  peoj)le  of  the  United 
/States"  who  would  admit  us  to  tlieir  confederacy  on  equal  terms  to- 
morrow. 

Kow  Iiere  lies  the  danger.  You  Englishmen  assume  that  we  shall 
like  you  better  than  Brother  Jonathan  when  the  separation  comes. 
But  lahy  sJioidd  we  ?  If  at  2>eace  with  the  neiglihouring  republic, 
or  if  incorporated  into  the  confederacy,  we  shall  have  no  frontiers 
to  defend  but  the  seacoast,  and  our  combined  mariners  andfshermen 
woidd  guard  that  at  small  expense.  You  forget  that  now  there  is 
a  power/id  suction  towards  the  republic,  while  you  apply  no  coun- 
teracting forces  tlie  other  way.  You  fold  your  arms  and  deprecate 
"fundamental  change  ;"  you  think  tliat  things  may  "rub  on"  a  few 
years  longer  ;  you  hope  that,  when  disgusted  with  your  apathy,  in- 
difference, and  want  of  resources  to  keep  affection  alive,  we  shall  still 
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co)ne  to  your  aid  with  fleets  and  armies,  and  embroil  ourselves  along 
a  frontier  of  1500  miles  to  back  you  in  the  contests  which  Jie2)ub- 
lican  insolence  (Jiardly  now  restrainable  vntliout  war")  urill  be  sure  to 
provoke.  Scarcely  Jmd  you  given  up  our  fl^heries,  as  a  peace-offering 
to  Jonathan,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Russian  war,  when  Ca2)tain 
HoUins  gave  you  a  slap  in  the  face  by  burning  Greytovm  and  in- 
sulting your  flag.  Give  Jonathan  the  fine  Provinces  of  North 
Ainerica,  and  you  will  have  insults  enough,  or  I'm  mistaken.  It  is 
clearly  then  your  interest  {and  this  Mr.  Godley  perceives  and  con- 
fesses) tJiat  he  should  not  get  them,  and  yet  the  chances  are  five  to 
one  in  his  favour,  if  you  make  no  effort  to  organize  and  retain 
them,  but  permit  them  to  drift  about  a  few  years  longer  in  utter  un- 
certainty of  what  tlieir  future  is  to  be.  Upon  your  English 
Statesmen,  then,  and  not  upon  me,  rests  the  onus  of  averting  this 
separation. 

TJiat  Burke  could  not  see  his  way  to  work  out  this  problem  may 
be  true,  yet  why  should  we  be  deterred  from  attempting  its  solution  ? 
Burke  never  saw  railroads  or  electnc  telegraphs,  and  Dr.  Lardner 
could  not  see  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  by  steam,  yet  the  ocean 
navigators  of  our  day  laugh  at  his  obsolete  dicta. 

Mr.  Godley  s  Greek  illusti-ations  prove  nothing  or  tJiey  prove  too 
much.  Fifty  soap-bubbles  may  be  blown  into  the  air,  each  one  beau- 
tiful in  its  perfect  organization  and  entire  independence  ;  but  the 
boy  wlio  blows  them  is  not  much  strengtliened  by  the  diversion,  and 
certainly  never  expects  to  see  them  again  when  once  tlvey  are  over  the 
fence.  Noio  John  Bidl,  blowing  up  and  blowing  off  colonies  in  this 
fashion  wovJ.d  make  a  good  frontispiece  for  "  Punch.''  John  blew 
off  thirteen  at  one  angry  puff,  and  now  there  are  thirty-one  States 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  perfect  Colonies  as  ever  swarmed  off 
from  the  crowded  hives  of  ancient  Greece.  But  how  much  of  sym- 
pathy and  succour  have  they  ever  given  to  tlie  Mother  Country  ? 
When  Bonaparte  was  assembling  his  armies  upon  tlie  British  Chan- 
nel, where  tlien  were  Mr.  Godley' s  Greeks  1  Invading  our  Canadian 
fro'ntiers.  When  again  the  Czar  threatens  all  Europe,  wJio  hears  of 
one  word  of  syirqyathy,  or  of  one  act  of  generous  co-operation  ? 
Instead,  we  have  grumbling  and  menace,  till  tlie  Xorth  American 
fislieries  are  given  up,  and  bullying  insolence  immediately  after. 

But  the  North  American  Provinces,  it  is  assumed,  if  suffered  to 
drop  off  peacefully,  would  be  actuated  by  a  different  spirit.  Perhaps 
they  migld  be,   f  there  were  only  barbarians  on  this  continent.     If 

Q 
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all  the  territory  south  and  west  of  the  St.  Croix  were  inhabited  by 
Persians  and  Gartliaginians  we  might,  and  probably  would,  sympa- 
thize with  the  Greeks  ai  home.  Syracuse  might  come  over  to  the  aid 
of  Corinth,  and  Ionia  strike  a  blow  for  Athens  ;  but,  unfoi-tunately 
for  Mr.  Godley's  argument,  the  free  States  to  tJie  south  and  west  of 
vs  are  not  peopled  by  barbarians,  but  by  our  brethren,  wlio  are 
"  Yorkshire  too."  Why  should  the  bees,  who  have  swarmed  off,  tear 
each  other  to  2^i^ces,  to  benefit  those  who  crowded  tJiem  out  of  their 
original  hive,  and  who  refuse,  even  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  con- 
sultation, to  permit  them  to  return  'i 

But  tlie  Greeks  had,  what  we  liave  not,  the  National  Festivals — 
tlieir  Olympic  games — their  gatherings  for  the  encouragement  of 
art,  and  arms,  and  literature.  The  race  was  open  to  all  coiners, 
and  tJie  wreath  Tnight  be  won  by  the  poorest  native  of  the  feeblest 
State.  These  gatherings  brought  the  leading  men  together  for  mutual 
consultation.  A  national  spirit  was  thus  fostered  ivhich  controlled 
or  7nodified  local  attachments  and  prejudices.  The  Greeks  had,  tlien, 
tJie  ever-present  pressure  of  the  barbarian  outside  to  teach  them 
mutuul  respect,  but  they  had  also  the  very  arena  for  the  development 
of  a  common  policy,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  patriotic  spirit, 
which  we  never  have  had,  and  which  Mr.  Godley  deems  it  "  vision- 
ary" to  attemjyt  to  jifovide. 

Mr.  Godley  is  right  in  assuming  that  the  Britisli-Americans  are 
"  loyal,"  and  "  would  be  sorry  to  separate  from  the  Motlier  Country ^ 
But  yet,  in  the  next  breath,  he  tells  us  that  sejxiration  is  inevitable, 
because  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  no  means  by  which  the  natural 
aspirations  and  honourable  ambition  of  this  high-spirited  people  can 
be  gratified  without  offence  to  British  p>rejudices.  If  I  thought  so, 
for  one,  I  should  be  loyal  no  longer.  I  cling  to  the  Mother  Country 
because  I  believe  Mr.  Godley  s  argument  unsound,  and  because  I 
anticiimte  tluit  discussion  will  eradicate  the  prejudices  tJie  strength 
of  which  I  do  not  under-estimate. 

This  matter  of  colonial  loyalty  ought  to  be  rightly  apprehended. 
Our  attachment  to  England  is  something  very  distinct  from  an 
intense  perxomd  affection  for  all  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotchman 
who  at  present  inhabit  the  British  Islands.  We  regard  these  men  as 
our  brethren,  not  as  our  fathers.  Our  obligation  to  love  them  may 
be  fairly  measured  by  the  luve  and  fraternal  affection  and  generous 
confidence  which  they  display  towards  us.  Wlutt  we  venerate  and 
regard,  with  an  inte/isity  of  feeling  which  few  men  seek  to  disguise. 
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are  the  British  Islands  t/temselves,  with  the  treasures  of  art  and 
literature,  the  records  of  freedom  and  of  high  achievement  which 
they  contain.  Whether  you  allow  the  claim  or  not,  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  common  right  of  inlieritance  in  much  that  our  ancestors  have 
bequeatloed.  Tlie  rigid  of  the  resident  Englishman  to  property  in 
tJie  soil,  and  to  all  the  wealth  that  it  sustains,  is  freely  conceded,  hui 
we  claim  to  participate  in  all  that  our  forefatJiers  have  transmitted 
tliat  ministers  to  national  pride,  and  we  think  that  we  ought,  lohile 
we  remain  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire,  to  have  a  fair 
feld  of  conijietition  on  which  to  illustrate,  side  hy  side  with  the  other 
brandies  of  the  family,  the  heroic  or  intellectual  qualities  which 
"run  in  tlie  blood." 

Let  me  individualize  a  little.  I  walk  into  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  Howe  banner  hangs  as  high  as  any  otlier  in  Henry  VII.^s 
Chapel.  I  walk  into  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  there  stands  "Black 
Dick,"  in  white  marble,  with  t/ie  broad  chest  and  ample  forehead 
which  the  Howes  of  "  this  ilk "  have  never  wanted.  Now  I  feel  that 
I  have  a  property  in  these  two  noble  piles,  which  our  common  ances- 
tors built,  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  gentleman  in  London  ;  and 
thinking  of  the  "  First  of  June"  may  I  not  be  pardoned  if  I  am 
as  proud  as  any  lord  of  tlie  bedclmmber,  who,  inheriting  Lord 
Howes  title  and  estates,  may  not  have  done  as  much  to  pre^^erve 
the  empire  for  which  he  fought  as  his  humble  namesake  across 
the  sea  ? 

Bui,  Mr.  Godley  tells  me,  "  Go,  good  man,  get  over  your  amiable 
weakness,  there  is  no  room  for  you  Itere.  Have  a  flag  of  your  own^ 
raise  an  army  and  navy,  but  be  sure  always  to  fight  upon  our 
side."  Well,  tlien,  I  turn  away  from  Greenwich  and  Westminster, 
with  none  the  less  of  veneration  for  their  architectural  glories  and 
heroic  memorials,  but  with  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  lack  of 
statesmanship  by  which  the  warm  feelings  of  millions  of  men  are 
chilled  and  fine  Provinces  flung  away. 

Mr.  Godley  talks  of  England  "succouring  Canada  from  the 
Yankees  ;"  but  Canada  will  never  tieed  such  succour  if  she  does  not 
adiiere  to  England.  If  we  say  to  you,  as  he  says  to  us,  "  Go,  take 
care  of  yourselves"  we  are  safe  for  ever  from  all  aggression  on  this 
continent.  But  Mr.  Godley  relies  on  our  "  habitual  intercourse" 
ivith  Englisltmen  to  keep  alive  our  mutual  attachment.  Bat  surely 
lie  knows  that  more  Canadians  go  into  the  United  States  in  a  day 
than  visit  England  in  a  year  ;    that  tliere  are  more  Nova-Scotiaas 

Q2 
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at  this  moment  in  Boston,  tlian  ever  saw  London.  That  coloniza- 
tion would  not  be  discouraged  by  our  separation  and  "  change  of 
nationality^^  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  ten  British  subjects  go  now 
to  settle  in  the  United  States  for  one  tliat  emigrates  to  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  empire. 

I  must  confess  that  it  makes  me  sad  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Godley's 
talents  and  experience  acknowledges  tliat  he  is  "prepared  fur  the 
inevitable  severance  of  the  colonial  relation."  WJien  the  North 
American  Provinces  are  gone,  how  long  will  Sjyain  keep  Gvha  <w 
England  the  West  Indies  ?  Will  not  Australia,  five  times  further 
off,  soon  claim  her  share  in  England's  nationality  or  proclaim  her 
independence  ? 

That  the  British  Islands,  with  their  wealth  and  population,  may 
still  maintain  a  respectable  j}Osition  in  the  world  when  all  the 
Provinces  are  gone — that  tliey  may  still  retain  India  by  tlie  sword, 
and  conduct  a  profitable  commerce,  is  very  probable.  But  I  would 
rather  see  the  Empire  organized  in  time,  and  England  the  honoured 
centre  of  a  mighty  system,  tlian  contemplate  her  chances  of  resist- 
ance to  outward  pressure  when  all  the  Provinces  inJiabited  by  tite 
British  races,  and  which  cherish  freedom  and  high  civilization,  had 
renounced  their  allegiance,  and  set  up  for  themselves. 

But  you  ask  me  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  And  I  answer,  nothing 
more  easy,  if  there  is  the  disposition  to  do  it  ;  nothing  more  difficult, 
if  there  is  not.  Any  ingenious  man  may  start  fifty  objections,  and 
any  oftJiem  may  prevail  if  the  p?-ese7ice  of  an  imperative  necessity 
does  not  overrule  our  disposition  to  cavil  and  object.  My  plan  is 
very  simple  ;  but  I  need  not  bore  you  uith  details,  I  would  retain 
the  colonial  legislatures  ;  I  would  create  no  colonial  peerage  ;  nor 
woidd  I  change  the  cJiaracter  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  flood  it 
with  any  large  number  of  colonial  representatives.  I  would  retain 
all  that  is  good  in  our  2)resent  imperial  and  colonial  organizations, 
and  supply  an  element,  now  wanting,  that,  while  it  shocked  no  pre- 
judice, would  secure  mutual  co)isultation,  and  open  the  united 
services  and  all  the  public  departments  of  the  State  to  colonial  enter- 
prise and  ambition. 

In  conchision,  permit  me  to  say  tliat  I  liave  been  gratified  by  the 
terms  in  which  my  speech  of  last  winter  lias  been  spoken  of  both  by 
yourself  and  Mr.  Godley,  and  by  such  of  tJie  English  newspapers  as 
have  noticed  it  at  all.  Perhaps  I  may  sometimes  feel  that  the  vien 
who  can   nuike  such    speeches   might  be   of  service  in   the  Colonud 
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Office,  or  make  as  good  Governors  as  some  of  the  hroken-down 
gamblers  tlmt  {in  sheer  absence  of  better  material,  it  would  appear 
from  your  debates)  you  sometimes  select  at  home.  But  I  trust  tluit  the 
day  vuiy  never  arrive  when  we  shall  be  driven  to  make  better  speeches 
in  a  very  different  sjnrit.  The  good  men  and  true  in  England, 
who,  like  Godley,  yourself,  and  many  others,  have  laboured  disin- 
terestedly and  ably  for  Colonial  regeneration  and  improvement,  will 
have  nothhig  to  reproach  themselves  with  slwuld  that  day  come. 


cxxiv. 

0)1  Howe's  Letter. 

1854  Nov.  25.  Voelas. 
I  HAVE  read  Mr.  Howe's  rambling  letter,  and  do  not  return 
it,  because  I  shall  make  a  few  notes  on  it  before  doing  so, 
and  send  them  to  you,  in  case  you  should  write  to  him  again. 
I  don't  think  you  will  find  it  worth  Avhile,  however,  as  he 
evidently  "  has  not  it  in  him"  to  do  anything.  I  doubt 
whether  he  could  influence  even  his  own  countrymen  much, 
so  unstatesmanlike  and  illogical  are  his  views  on  politics. 
Certainly  he  could  have  no  influence  or  Aveight  out  of  Nova 
Scotia.  I  am  very  much,  though  perhaps  unreasonably, 
disappointed.  I  wish  you  could  do  anything  about  "  Colonial 
Volunteers ;"  but  unless  spontaneous,  it  could  come  to 
nothing.  I  am  rather  surprised  the  idea  has  never  occurred 
to  any  colonist. 


cx\.v. 


Fro7u  ir.  II.  Frescott  to  me,  on  same  Sntjject. 

1854.  Nov.  4.  Boston. 
I  HAD  the  pleasure,  wlule  in  the  country  a  for  t7iight  since,  of  receiving 
a  letter  from  you,  luhich  1  shoidd  Imve  answered  at  once,  hut  I  waited 
till  my  return  to  town  ivoidd  enable  me  to  consult  some  books  tvliich  I 
had  not  ivith  me,  touching  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  The  Canadian 
guestion  is  one  of  those  dificult  prohleins,  hard  to  he  solved,  and  w/iich 
grow  Icarder  with  the  growtli  of  the  nation  to  which  it  relates.  The 
English  (Jovernment  has  adopted  certainly  a  most  liberal  legidalinii  in 
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refsrence  to  her  American  Colonies  of  late.  Bvt  in  the  meantime  they 
seem  to  he  growing  almost  too  poweiful  for  a  state  of  dependence,  how- 
ever light  it  may  he  made  to  them.  Indeed  their  interests  are  so  entirely 
consulted  now,  and  so  far  left  to  their  own  management,  that  the  parent 
country  woidd  seem  to  gain  little  more  hy  the  connexion  than  she  would 
have  if  they  were  independent  states ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is 
largely  hurdened  with  expenses  for  their  protection.  This  undouhtedly 
is  the  only  policy  that  woidd  he  endured;  and  yet,  as  the  fruit  ripens 
faster  under  thi^  fostering  care,  will  it  not  he  ready  the  sooner  to  fall? 
Canada,  prosperotis  and  powerful,  will  hecome  the  more  exacting  in  her 
demands,  and  the  less  tolerant  of  any  distinctions  in  favour  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  British  empire,  even  of  Englishmen  themselves.  If  the 
colonies  which  now  foi^n  the  United  States  insisted  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  on  the  right  of  representation  in  Parliament,  will  the 
remaining  English  colonies  on  this  continent  he  willing,  in  their  ad- 
vanced condition,  to  forego  what  they  may  consider  as  the  natural  right 
of  freedom  ?  When  the  time  comes  for  resolutely  insisting  on  this,  what 
equivalent  can  you  give  them  for  it  ?  A  hody  formed  like  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  would,  I  should  think,  he  little  to  their  taste.  This  was  a 
hody  nominated  hy  the  king,  and  the  persons  who  filled  it  many  of 
them  jurists,  "  old  Spaniards^'  and  persons  entirely  subservient  to  his 
will.  It  had  supreme  control  over  all  the  colonial  affairs,  made  the 
laws,  imposed  the  taxes,  filled  the  offices,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical; 
in  short,  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  that  hody  was  sufficient,  with  the  royal 
assent,  to  decide  any  measure,  however  ai'hitrary,  in  reference  to  the 
Amei'ican  possessions.  TJie  Spaniards  of  the  time  of  Charles  V.  and 
his  successors,  had  little  idea  of  a  representative  government.  The  name 
of  Cortes  i7ideed  survived;  hut  it  was  the  nominis  umbra.  The 
Spanish  colonists  load  no  hetter  idea  of  representation.  Tliey  were  not 
made  of  the  stuff  of  the  Anglo-Saxo7i  race.  Both  the  parent  country 
and  the  colonies  were  hroken  in  to  a  tame  suhjection  to  the  throne,  in 
whatever  form  its  jjower  might  he  exerted,  whether  directly  hythe  monarch 
or  hy  the  agency  of  councils.  In  your  idea  of  a  council  you  ivould 
have  a  representatio7i  drawn  partly  from  the  colonies  themselves.  Bui 
then  the  power  of  such  a  council  would  be  confined  simply  to  recom- 
mending rnemures.  The  power  of  determining  and  enforcing  ifiem 
must,  after  all,  he  lodged  in  Pa^iiament ;  and  in  that  hody  ilie  colonies 
would  have  no  representative.  You  p)oint  out  a  serious  difficulty — that 
of  harmonious  action  between  monarchial  England  and  a  country  like 
Canada,  which  tuit  so  large  an  infusion  of  democratical  spirit  in  its 
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people.  Our  country  in  this  respect  is  more  favourably  situated  than 
yours.  We  have  our  colonies — colonies  in  everything  hut  in  name; 
hut  they  are  all  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Union. 
Take  California  for  example,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a7i  independent  State,  appoints  her  own  governors,  her  officers, 
civil  and  military,  has  her  oum  legislature.  This  she  does  in  her 
capacity  as  a  separate  and  independent  State.  But,  in  Iter  federal 
capacity,  she  sends,  like  the  oilier  States,  her  representatives  and  senators 
to  Co7igress,  and  her  citizens  are  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
country,  including  that  of  the  Pi'esident.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  integral  part  of  tlve  republic. 

We  have,  however,  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  the  "far  west,'''  parcelled 
out  into  Territories,  all  whose  great  officers  are  appointed  by  tlie  executive 
at  Washington.  T/ie  only  political  right  which  these  Territories  possess, 
which  in  any  xvay  associates  them  with  the  national  Governmejit,  is  that 
of  sending  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  who  has 
the  power  of  speaki)ig  on  all  questions,  but  of  voting  on  none.  But  the 
Territories  know  that  their  time  will  come  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
t/ie  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  States  of  the  Union.  For  so  soon  as  their 
population  has  reached  a  certain  amount  they  can  demand  to  be  made 
States,  and  so  incorporated  into  the  Union.  Tliey  feel,  therefore,  their 
2iresent  condition  to  be  that  only  of  a  necessary  apprenticeship,  and 
they  submit  to  it  without  cojuplaint.  But  I  imagine  John  Btdl  ivould 
hardly  like  to  see  a  transatlantic  deputy  within  tJie  ivalls  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  truth  is,  I  suspect,  that  England  does  not  feel  to  her  colo- 
nies as  the  United  States  feel  to  theirs.  She  may  feel  very  parental 
and  protecting,  hut  she  does  not  hold  out  the  right-hand  of  felloioship, 
as  to  brethren  possessed  of  identical  rights,  and  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  great  family  with  themselves.  This  is  our  feeling,  at  least 
the  pri)iciple  on  which  we  must  act,  in  regard  to  evei-y  new  accession  of 
territory  to  the  republic  ;  and  there  seems  like  to  be  no  lack  of  this,  to 
judge  from  the  spirit  of  annexatio7i  that  mens  so  ivild  in  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  bring  my  long  yarn  to  a  close,  or  you  will 
regret  luxving  brought  such  an  avalanche  on  your  head.  In  truthi 
shoidd  never  have  dreamed  of  talking  with  you  on  a  subject  of  ivhich  I 
know  so  little,  but  that  I  was  tinwill>ng  to  decline  a  compliance  with 
your  request,  though  it  tvould  serve  little  else  than  to  show  my  oum  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.  Indeed,  I  know  less  of  Canada  and  her  relations 
with  England  than  I  do  of  England  herself  and  her  relations  with  the 
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rest  of  Europe.  J  have  never  dabbled  in  politics ;  hvi  I  belong  by 
inlieritance  and  inclination  to  what  is  called  the  Whig  party  of  this 
country,  and  to  that  portion  of  it  which  cherislies  a  reverence  for  the  old 
Federal  policy  of  Washington.  I  have  ever  held  annexation  as  a  curse 
to  the  country — as  mischievous  to  the  nation  as  it  is  for  a  farmer  to  be 
beset  with  the  idea  of  for  ever  "  rounding  off  his  comers,^  hy  getting 
hold  of  the  lands  next  his  own  when  he  has  already  got  more  than  lie 
can  profitably  manage.  I  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when  we  shall 
serioiisly  talk  of  connexion  with  Canada.  Tliough,  it  is  true,  if  our 
reckless  administration  goes  on  as  ii  has  of  late  years  been  going,  ab- 
sorbing slave  teiTitory  to  any  extent  in  the  South,  a  northern  man 
might  feel  more  disposed  to  strengthen  himself  by  resorting  to  a  similar 
p>rocess  on  the  North,  if  it  were  only  to  trim  the  ship  and  prevent  her 
from  capsizing  altogether.  But  the  day,  I  suspect,  is  far  distant  when 
England  ivill  be  inclined  to  part  with  her  American  Colonies,  however 
little  the  good  she  may  get  from  them.  It  will  be  scarcely  more  likely 
that  they  v)ould  wish  to  enter  into  the  American  Union.  The  Canadian 
never  loved  the  Yankee.  And  if  Canada  should  ever  become  indepen- 
dent of  her  father-land,  I  imagine  she  would  feel  strong  enough  to  set 
up  for  JierseJf  What  form,  of  government  she  would  then  be  likely  to 
take  you  can  judge  better  than  I  can.  But  I  suspect  that  one  more  or 
less  2^0})ular  in  its  nature  would  be  the  only  one  that  could  live  in  tJie 
atmosphere  of  this  continent. 

It  will  not  be  very  long  before  I  shall  inflict  on  your  goodnature  a 
much  larger  amount  of  twaddle  than  I  have  now  ;  but  it  ivill  at  least 
be  on  a  subject  that  I  know  something  about.  I  am  going  to  press  in  a 
fortnight  with  the  first  two  volumes  of  my  "History  of  Philip  tlie  Second," 
and  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  next  spring  to  forward  you  a  copy. 
It  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  ivork  which  may  extend,  horresco  referciis, 
to  four  or  five  volumes,  before  I  have  done  with  it. 

I  feel  a^  I  write  to  you  that  I  am  talking  with  you  on  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Tame.  I  often  recal  the  pleasant  ho^irs  I  passed  there  in 
your  society,  when  Lo7\l  Lyttelton  and  his  charming  wife  were  your 
guests,  and  our  good  friend  Twisleton.  He,  too,  has  become  a  Bene- 
dict. I  hope  you  like  his  pretty  little  wife.  She  was  a  peaii  of  much 
price  among  us.  I  trust  that  both  you  and  Mrs.  Adderley  continue  to 
€njoy  your  health.     Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to  her. 

It  is  ratlier  a  coincidence,  that  since  I  began  this  letter  the  new 
Governor-General  of  the  Colonies,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  his  lady, 
came  to  town,  and  have  dined  with  me.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  amiable  manners,  and,  so  far,  well  suited  to  the  place. 
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cxxvi. 

Visit  to  Hawarden  Castle — Asking  Gladstone  for  more  Work 
or  less  Pai/. 

1854.    Oct.  16.    Killigar. 

I  AM  going  to  Hawarden,  where  I  am  asked  to  meet 
Gladstone  and  Lyttelton ;  from  thence  to  London,  to  make 
definitive  arrangements  with  Wigram  or  Young  about  the 
Canterbury  immigration.  I  have  received  a  letter  of  absorb- 
ing interest  from  Weld  at  Auckland.  It  seems  they  carried 
an  address  in  favour  of  responsible  government ;  "VYynyard 
replied  favourably,  and  "  sent  for"  Fitzgerald,  who  has  formed 
a  ministry,  of  which  Weld  and  Sewell  are  members.  I 
have  sent  the  letter  to  Lyttelton,  and  it  Avill  reach  you  in  due 
time.     You  may  imagine  how  delighted  I  am. 

I  am  not  very  well  satisfied  with  my  own  position  here. 
It  is  rather  irksome  to  feel  that  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  and  with  a  considerable  capacity  for  work,  I  am 
employed  about  work  which  the  most  uneducated  man,  if  he 
have  only  common  sense  and  integrity,  could  do  as  well,  and 
which,  except  during  the  three  months  a  year  which  I  have 
to  spend  in  travelling,  does  not  take  half  an  hour  a  day.  I 
took  heart  the  other  day,  and  in  spite  of  ray  reluctance  to 
"  ask  for  things/^  which  I  have  never  done  yet  in  my  life, 
got  Lyttelton  to  express  to  Gladstone  my  Avish,  not  for  more 
pay,  but  more  Avork.  He  replied  very  kindly,  that  he  fully 
entered  into  my  feelings,  and  would  promote  my  wishes  if  he 
had  an  opportunity,  but  that  it  is  difficult,  &c.  You  see  I 
am  shut  out  from  Parliament  by  poverty.  I  have  only  500/. 
a  year,  Avhicli,  I  need  not  say,  is  not  enough  to  support  my 
family  as  I  should  have  to  support  them  under  such  circum- 
stances (to  say  nothing  of  election  expenses) .  So  office  affords 
my  only  chance  of  public  work,  and  to  that  I  must  look 
exclusively.  I  send  you  my  letter  to  Howe,  which  return. 
It  did  not  go  till  long  after  the  date,  being  delayed  for  various 
reasons,  so  I  have  not  had  time  to  receive  an  answer. 

I  am  very  uneasy  about  the  army  in  the  Crimea.  Their 
position  seems  to  me  ticklish  and  difficult  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  else. 
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CXXVII. 

Hears  from  Heneage  Wynne,  before  Sebastopol. 

1854.    Oct.  27.    Killigar. 
We  have  this  morning  again  got  a  delightful  letter  from 
Heneage  at  the  camp  in  front  of  Sebastopol. 


CXXVIII. 

Of  Heneage  Wi/nne's  Death  at  Inlcerman. 

1854  Nov.  25.  Voelas. 
Many  thanks  for  your  affectionate  sympathy.  We  have 
letters  to-day  from  the  Colonel  and  young  Cocks.  Poor  dear 
Heneage  died  instantaneously,  shot  through  the  head,  in  the 
act  of  encoui'aging  three  companies  of  the  68tli  to  charge  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Russians  on  a  hill  above  them.  He 
was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  Cathcart  and  Goldie.  It 
is  a  most  terrible,  terrible,  blow  to  us  all :  but  Mrs.  Wynne, 
whom  we  feared  for  most,  is  wonderfully  well  to-day.  She 
did  not  get  up  yesterday,  and  slept  little  last  night ;  but  I 
now  hope  and  believe  she  will  not  be  the  worse  in  health  for 
the  great  sorrow  she  has  to  bear.  To  me  the  circumstances 
of  dear  Heneage's  death  are  very  consoling.  To  die  a  martyr 
to  duty,  full  of  the  noblest  aspirations,  without  pain,  or 
languor,  or  decay,  is  surely  (supposing  a  general  habit  of  life 
not  unsuitable  for  death),  the  very  thing  one  would  choose 
for  oneself  or  those  one  loved.  But  his  poor  Mother  and 
Sisters — alas  !  alas  ! 


cxxix. 

BeJIeclions  on  Sudden  Death. 

1854.   Nov.  27.    Voelas. 
I  AM  not  at  all  satisfied  to  hear  of  your  bronchitis.     It 
was  from  a  heavy  cold,  coming  on  an  enfeebled  state  of  body, 
that  my  chronic  illness,  which  I  shall  never  shake  off,  was 
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derived.     But  while  I  recommend  care,  I  dread  and  eschew 
drugging,  especially  with  blue  pill. 

I  fully  and  completely  agree  with  all  you  say  about  the 
circumstances  of  poor  dear  Heneage's  death.  Indeed  it  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that,  a  few  hours  before  I  got  your 
letter,  I  had  been  expressing,  in  conversation  with  my  wife, 
the  very  same  ideas  in  the  very  same  words.  When  she  read 
your  note,  she  said  '^  I  can  hardly  believe  you  did  not  write 
this.'^  I  had  been  led  to  talk  in  that  strain,  by  her  having 
laid  some  stress  on  the  *'  preparation  for  death  ^^  idea,  which 
always  appears  to  me  both  futile  and  eminently  mischievous. 
It  has  been  a  great  fault  among  theologians  to  dwell  so  much 
on  the  question  "  How  a  man  died,''  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
far  more  important  question  '^  Hoav  he  lived."  For  my  own 
part  I  have  a  great  dread  of  old  age,  and  if  it  were  not  pre- 
sumptuous, would  pray  for  "sudden  death.^'  Heneage^s 
death  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for  him.  We 
have  a  letter  from  a  brother  officer,  which  confirms  the  pre- 
vious accounts.  Three  companies  of  the  68th  were  return- 
ing from  a  successful  attack,  when  they  came  unexpectedly 
on  a  large  body  of  the  enemy.  Our  dear  Brother  was  in  the 
fi-ont,  and  in  the  act  of  shouting  to  the  men  to  charge  with 
the  bayonet,  w4ien  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  the  head, 
and  never  stirred  or  spoke  aftenrards.  Can't  you  fancy  his 
tall  figure  being  conspicuous  at  such  a  moment,  and  attract- 
ing the  enemy^s  fire  ?  But  none  can  know,  but  his  own 
family,  what  a  loss  he  is  to  tJiem.  As  Charlotte  said  to  me 
yesterday,  he  was  ''  like  sunshine  in  the  house,''  so  kind,  so 
affectionate,  so  cheery,  so  fond  of  home,  and  of  the  children, 
so  full  to  the  very  brim  of  all  that  was  lovcable. 


cxxx. 

Behule  on  the  War  in  Parliament — Colonial  Association. 

1854.     Dec.  17.     Wexford. 
I  HAVE  very  little  time  for  writing  this  week,  which  is  a 
very  busy  one,     1  thought  the  Opposition  did  better  than  I 
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expected  on  Tuesday,  \T)eceriiher  V^th,  on  the  Address  at 
meeting  of  Parliament,  acctLsing  Government  of  loant  of  plan 
in  the  war,']  and  the  Ministers  worse.  No  attempt  was  made  • 
to  account  for  their  absurd  over-confidence,  and  consequent 
apathy,  after  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  ordered.  I 
have  just  seen  a  letter  from  General  Estcourt,  in  which  he 
complains  bitterly  of  "  the  authorities  at  home  not  taking 
the  advice  of  the  people  on  the  spot,  but  determining  on  the 
expedition  at  a  wrong  time  of  year,  and  with  insufficient 
raeans.'^  I  wish  one  could  ferret  out  what  the  secret  of  all 
this  is.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Estcourt  adds,  ''  Sebastopol 
must  now  be  taken,  somehow;  "  but  how,  and  when?  That 
is  the  question.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  our  efforts  now 
with  what  they  were  in  the  last  war,  even  if  we  could  do  so 
with  advantage.  Then  we  stood  alone  ;  we  had  calls  to  meet 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  Ireland  was  in  chronic  rebel- 
lion. Now,  with  doubled  population,  and  quadrupled  wealth, 
and  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe  for  an  ally,  we 
have  only  one  spot  on  which  to  concentrate  all  our  energies ; 
and  yet  with  all  this  we  cannot  beat  the  old  times.  I  am 
greatly  disgusted  at  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill.  G-overn- 
ment  evidently  is  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  but  can  think 
of  nothing  better  than  to  follow  the  rotten  old  precedents  of 
the  last  century^s  wars. 

I  was  glad  you  said  your  say  about  the  Colonies,  though, 
between  ourselves,  I  don't  believe  in  their  making  any  serious 
efforts  or  considerable  sacrifices  in  the  cause.  I  wish  I  may  be 
wrong.  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  work  at 
your  Colonial  Association.  As  to  my  being  Coryphaeus,  that 
is  all  my  eye.  And,  unfortunately,  for  the  next  ten  weeks,  at 
least,  I  shall  have  hardly  a  minute's  respite  from  travelling 
like  a  post-horse.  I  greatly  doubt  the  possibility  of  getting 
up  any  interest  in  the  Colonies  here,  while  the  argument  is 
ready  ''  they  arc  going  on  very  well ;  let  them  alone."  We 
should  have  a  far  better  chance,  if  half  of  them  were  in  re- 
bellion. I  fear  that  no  scheme  for  promoting  colonial  re- 
form, that  has  its  basis  in  this  country,  will  come  to  anything; 
1.  because  the  public  in   this  country  don't  care  about  it; 
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and,  2.  because  the  colonists  never  take  kindly  to  English- 
made  reforms.  I  wish  we  could  stir  up  the  colonists  to  claim 
their  rights  ;  that's  the  thing.  It  makes  me  almost  hope  that 
Grey  may  make  a  thorough  mess  of  the  Australian  constitu- 
tions, so  as  to  kick  up  a  row  there.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
begin,  if  possible,  by  communication  with  leading  colonists. 
Are  there  any  in  London  ?  Would  Lowe  take  to  the  idea, 
aud  write  it  up  in  the  Times  ?  If  you  are  in  town,  speak  to 
Rintoul  about  it.     No  one  could  give  a  better  opinion. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  idea  of  imperial  representation  was 
repeatedly  started  by  the  friends  of  British  connexion  during 
the  years  just  preceding  American  Independence,  and  de- 
liberately rejected  as  illusory  and  impracticable  by  the 
colonial  legislatures  ?     See  Bancroft's  third  volume. 

I  have  sent  my  notes  on  Howe  to  Lyttelton.  When  they 
return,  I  will  forward  them  to  you,  and  if  you  think  it  worth 
while,  you  can  send  them  to  Howe.  I  do  not  intend  to  write 
to  him  again  myself.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
whether  others,  to  whom  you  may  have  mentioned  the  colo- 
nial reform  scheme,  take  to  it.  You  must  make  no  demon- 
stration till  you  have  ascertained  privately  that  it  will  be 
successful.  Have  you  seen  Twisleton  lately?  Would  he 
join?  He  has  nothing  else  to  do,  and  Avould  be  invaluable,  if 
he  liked.  He  sent  me  his  pamphlet  on  Common  Schools  in 
]\Iassachusetts,  with  the  tenor  of  which  I  fully  agree.  I  am 
meditating  a  letter  to  him  on  the  subject.  But  tempo 
materiale  is  very  deficient  just  now.  This  long  scrawl  does 
not  look  like  it,  you  will  say. 

Good-bye.  The  best  wishes  of  this  joyful  Christmas  time 
to  you  and  yours.  How  many  there  are  this  year  Avho  will 
pass  it  in  bitter  sorrow  ! — ''  Rachels  weeping  for  their  chil- 
dren.''   

CXXXI. 

Church  Gorernment — New  Zealand  Crisis — Crimean  War. 

1855.     Jan.  0.    Killarno\-. 
\'ou  know  how  very  highly  I   estimate   the  importance  of 
self-government   to    the    Church,    but   I   almost  despair    of 
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obtaining  it,  against  the  unreasoning  conservatism  and  un- 
reasoning anti-churchism  of  the  English  government  and 
people.  I  am  rather  anxious  you  should  pay  some  attention 
to  the  New  Zealand  ministerial  crisis,  both  as  interesting  in 
itself,  and  because  there  may  be  discussion  of  it  at  some  time 
or  other.  The  parallel  drawn  by  Wakefield,  between  this 
crisis  and  that  in  which  Metcalfe  was  engaged  in  Canada,  is 
worth  studying.  But  it  is  not  a  correct  one.  Metcalfe  was 
wrong  too ;  i.e.,  he  did  not  intend  to  concede  real  responsible 
government,  but  then  he  never  professed  to  intend  it,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  explaining  what  he  meant  by  it, 
which  was  quite  different  from  what  we  mean. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  the  war,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  our  national  reputation  of  our  failures  and  short- 
comings, depress  me.  The  idea  of  Nicholas  rubbing  his  hands 
over  our  daily  papers,  makes  one  almost  mad.  But  I  think  it 
very  unfair  to  condemn  Lord  Baglan,  who,  I  dare  say,  could 
show  that  his  shortcomings  are  the  result  of  his  being  short- 
handed  and  unprovided.  The  real  fault  is  at  home,  and  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  make  him  their  scape-goat.  The  two 
grand  faults,  Avliich  will  appear  to  posterity  almost  incredible, 
were  the  not  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  army  when  war 
was  declared,  by  the  measures  which  are  being  adopted  now  ; 
and  the  not  preparing,  when  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
was  decided  on,  for  the  contingency  of  a  winter  campaign. 
What  a  melancholy  farce  it  is,  to  be  sending  out  huts,  navvies, 
warm  clothing,  &c.  now,  when  winter  is  half  over,  and  the 
array  half  destroyed  ! 


cxxxii. 

Convocation —  War  maladministraiion. 

1855.  Jan.  19.  Carlow. 
Youii  argument  about  Convocation  is  perfectly  sound, 
metaphysically.  But  practically  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  formal  recognition  by  that  body,  as  representing 
the  clergy,  of  the  right  of  the  laity  to  take  part  in  the 
government  of  the  Churcli,  would  be  a  very  material  step 
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towards  the  establishment  of  a  representative  governing 
body  with  real  powers.  I  marvel  much  that  you  can  speak 
"  doubtfully  about  wishing  this  done/'  or  that  you  can  weigh 
in  the  balance  against  its  inestimable  advantages,  such  things 
as  ''  public  thanksgivings,  fasts,  &c./'  which  might,  at  any 
rate,  be  had  quite  as  well  if  the  Church  had  the  ordering  of 
them  and  not  the  State.  I  deny  that  we  have  at  present 
a  Church  at  all,  except  in  name.  A  Church  without  organs 
of  corporate  expression  and  action,  is  an  absurdity.  In  your 
hopes  of  "  a  good  jNIinistry  that  may  some  day  give  us  a  good 
Discipline  Act,"  I  cannot  share.  As  I  say  with  respect  to 
colonies,  so  I  say  with  respect  to  churches,  "  Don't  try  your 
hands  at  disciplining  or  governing  us.  Give  us  means  of 
#^//-discipline  and  *(?^-government :  we  ask  no  more." 

I  look  with  the  most  complete  indifference  at  these  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  because  I  don't  in  the  least  believe  in 
them.  If  I  believed  in  them,  I  should  be  alarmed,  for  I  am 
sure  a  peace  now  made  would  be  a  dishonourable  one  for  us. 

21st, — I  finish  this  at  Powerscourt.  A  letter  from  the 
Crimea  says,  "  It  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  mal- 
administration of  our  affairs.  It  is  quite  useless  for  the 
people  of  England  to  spend  money  upon  us,  for  nothing 
ever  reaches  us  ;"  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  I 
have  just  heard  of  the  death,  by  dysentery,  of  ray  cousin, 
Charles  Daly,  Major  of  the  89th.  They  were  sent  from 
Gibraltar  in  their  old  clothes,  without  an  iota  of  additional 
clothing.     Is  it  not  maddening  ? 


CXXXIII. 

Lord  Aberdeen  ousted, 

1855.  Jan.  2G.  Manor  House,  Stokesley. 
Your  news  is  great  news.  Fancy  the  undignified  exit  ! 
"What  a  breakdown  for  the  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents  ! 
Tliis  political  change  \Lord  Aberdeen  ousted  bij  Roebuck's 
motion  for  inquirf/']  though  I  cannot  regret  it  on  pul)lic 
grounds,  is  unfavourable  to  my  chance  of  promotion  in  the 
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public  service.  I  wish  I  could  aflford  to  cut  it^  and  try  Par- 
liamentj  but  there's  no  use  in  wishing.  I  may  be  in  town 
for  one  day  about  the  6th  of  February.  Then  I  shall  be  for 
six  weeks  more  abroad  on  this  abominable  circuit.  I  don't 
know  what  B.  wants  me  for,  except  to  help  him  to  do 
nothing.  

cxxxiv, 

Palmer  Stan's  Difficulties  with  the  Peelites. 

1855.  Feb.  6.  Carlton. 
Palmerston  can't  arrange  matters  with  Gladstone ;  but  I 
hear  he  is  determined  to  form  a  government  somehow.  It 
is  really  monstrous,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  have  men  standing 
out  to  get  so  many  more  Peelites  in  the  Cabinet !  In  the 
meantime,  our  credit  in  Europe  is  diminishing  every  day, 
our  enemies  exulting,  our  allies  losing  their  confidence. 
Rintoul  may  well  say  that  the  prestige  on  which  we  have 
lived  for  forty  years  is  gone.     I  long  for  a  Dictator. 


cxxxv. 

Offer  of  Troops  from  Canada. 

1855.  Feb.  17.  Newry. 
I  WANT  you  to  look  in  the  last  Guardian,  page  131,  for  an 
account  of  the  offers  made  by  the  Canadians  of  men  as  well 
as  money,  and  of  the  disgusting  way  in  which  they  were  met. 
You  really  must  follow  up  this.  I  go  along  Avith  the  Times 
in  all  its  denunciations  of  our  rulers.  Everything  betokens 
the  most  utter  apathy  as  regards  the  nation's  emergency, 
and  the  most  dogged  resolut'cn  to  persevere  in  the  accursed 
routine  which  has  destroyed  the  army. 


cxxxvi. 

Canadian  Offer  of  Troops — Secession  of  Peelites  from  Ministrj/. 

1855.     Feb.  24.     Belfast. 
CoLONKL  Prince  made  the  offer;    he  made  it  first  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  which  rcd-tapishly  referred  him  to  the  War 
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Office;  then  to  the  War  Office,  which,  on  September  23rd, 
replied  that  "  his  Grace  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  make 
such  a  demand  on  the  labom*  market  of  the  Province  V 
What  business  had  Sir  George  Grey  not  to  know  this  ? 
\_Sir  George  Greij  replied  to  my  inquiri/,  that  no  distmct  offer  of 
men  had  been  made  bi/  Canada,  but  only  an  intimation  by  a 
Member  of  the  Assemblj/.l 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  secession  of  Peelites  ?  It  is 
all  nonsense  to  give  the  reason  publicly  announced,  for  it 
would  be  a  most  singular  coincidence  that  an  objection  to 
Roebuck^s  Committee  would  affect  precisely  the  Peelite 
members  of  the  Government,  and  no  other.  It  must  be 
a  general  jealousy  and  disagreement. 


CXXXVIT. 

On  Moving  Thanks  to  Canada. 

1855.  March  2.  Coleraine. 
The  adnce  I  shall  give  you,  on  the  very  interesting  point 
[ivhether  to  move  an  Address  for  thanks  to  Canada,  and  that 
conwiissions  should  be  offered  to  Canadians  raising  regiments~\ 
you  refer  to,  is  this.  Lord  Derby's  objections  are  mainly,  if 
not  wholly,  directed  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  undoubtedly 
there  is  inconvenience  in  taking  special  notice  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  and  degree  of  assistance  offered  by  Canada — for 
it  is,  after  all,  a  very  small  tribute,  and  only  valuable  as 
showing  an  animus.  So  I  would  omit  that  part  of  your  pro- 
posed resolution,  and  confine  myself  to  the  other,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  limb.  Urge  Lord  Derby  by  every 
possible  means  to  support  this,  and  also  I  should  recommend 
you  to  see  Gladstone  and  Herbert  about  it.  Being  now  out 
of  office,  they  will  be  more  accessible,  and  more  likely  to 
help.  But,  unless  you  can  get  support  from  either  one  or 
the  other  faction,  I  would  not  make  the  motion,  as  it  would  be 
of  no  use,  and  it  rather  injures  a  man  to  make  proposals 
which  he  can  get  no  one  to  agree  with  him  upon.  Do  you 
know    Lord   Ellenborough  ?     I   should   think   he  would  be 
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likely  to  take  to  your  idea ;  but  lie  is  queer  to  manage,  and 
might  object  to  anything  that  he  did  not  originate  himself. 
There  is  one  thing  you  ought  to  be  quite  clear  about,  namely, 
that  there  have  been  actually  offers  made,  or  at  any  rate 
disposition  manifestly  shown,  to  take  advantage  of  such 
encouragement  as  we  ask  to  have  given.  It  would  not  do  to 
have  this  country  committed  to  such  a  proceeding,  and  then 
to  have  no  results.  You  can  ascertain  that  fact  (which  I 
have  repeatedly  told  you  was  stated  with  names  and  dates  in 
the  Guardian  of  the  14th  February)  either  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  or  Peel,  or  Merivale.  I  don't  think  much  could 
be  done  (through  the  House  of  Commons)  with  an  elaborate 
proposition  for  raising  regiments  in  the  colonies,  and  remov- 
ing British  troops.  The  latter  would  follow  probably  from 
the  former  measure,  and  the  possibility  of  the  latter  would 
be  a  strong  argument  for  the  former.  But  I  would  not  mix 
them  tip,  except  in  debate. 

I  send  you  a  very  civil  letter  from  Sidney  Herbert,  in 
reply  to  one  of  mine,  in  which  I  said  I  should  be  glad  to 
exchange  my  present  office  for  one  connected  with  the 
colonies,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Amongst  other  disagreeable  incidents  of  my  present  office, 
is  a  regulation  that  no  one  shall  sit  in  Parliament  for  one 
year  after  he  resigns  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Peelitcs  should  join  the  Derbyites? 
I  doubt  it.  But  the  objection  to  the  Committee  could  not 
be  the  real  cause  of  the  late  split.  That  could  not  apply 
exactly  to  the  Peelitcs,  and  no  others — to  Cardwell,  for  in- 
stance, and  not  to  Palmerston  or  Grey. 


CXXXVIII. 

Ewperor  of  Bussia  Dead. 

1855.     March  4.     Derry. 
Fancy  the  Emperor  being  dead  !     It  is  like  a  catastrophe 
in  a  melodrama.     I  am  not  so  sanguine  about  peace  as  most 
people  seem  to  be. 
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What  will  tlie  Peelites  do  ?     Can  Graham  and  Newcastle 
ever  act  with  Derby  and  Disraeli  ?     /  think  not. 


cxxxix. 

Our  Troops  in  Australia  used  to  put  doion  Ballarat  Riot. 

1855.  March  9.  Castlebar. 
Undoubtedly  this  Ballarat  riot  (or  insurrection)  is  a  start- 
ling illustration  of  the  necessity  for  some  change  in  a  system 
by  which  our  troops  are  made  to  do  the  duty  of  colonial 
police.  But  the  only  way  to  force  reforms  of  that  or  any 
other  kind  on  Government  is  to  get  up  a  party  for  them 
among  those  who  are  not  government. 


CXL. 

Chance  of  change  of  Government  losing  him  his  Office. 

1855.  May  11.  Nottingham. 
I  SHALL  not  be  at  all  surprised,  though  of  course  a  good 
deal  mortified,  if  I  lose  my  new  place  by  the  fall  of  the  Go- 
vernment. I  have  of  late  thought  it  very  doubtful  whether 
their  backs  would  prove  strong  enough  to  carry  any  measure, 
let  alone  a  considerable  reform.  I  am  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  my  present  occupation  (or  no-occupation),  and  must  try 
to  get  some  colonial  appointment  that  will  give  me  work,  if 
I  can  get  none  at  home.  Yet  one  would  think  these  were 
times  when  a  man,  able  and  v.'illing  to  do  real  work,  ought  to 
get  a  chance.  How  can  Derbyites  and  Layardites  put  up 
their  horses  together  ?  And  if  they  can^t,  how  can  Derby 
maintain  himself?  The  future  is  gloomy  and  dark,  and  we 
are  all  getting  ripe  and  inclined  for  great  changes. 


CXLI. 

Foreign  Legion — Sir  J.  Robinson. 

1855.    May  12.    London. 
It  seems  tliat  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  raise  a  "  Foreign 
Legion''  in  the  North  American  colonies.    How  alien  is  such 

11  'I 
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a  notion  from  the  true  spirit  of  an  Imperial  Federation  ;  yet 
I  shall  be  glad^  even  so^  to  see  a  martial  spirit  roused  in  those 
money-getting  communities;  and  the  brotherhood  in  arms 
must  promote  international  (or  homogeneous)  feeling  between 
the  colonists  and  ourselves. 

I  found  on  Saturday^  to  my  surprise,  on  my  table  the  card 
of  Sir  John  Robinson,  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada.  I 
knew  him  at  Toronto  in  '42,  and  it  was  very  kind  of  him  to 
hunt  me  out  now.  I  called  yesterday,  but  did  not  find  him 
at  home.  He  is  the  ablest  man  in  British  North  America, 
as  Wakefield  always  said,  but  a  family — compact  Tory,  and 
great  friend  of  Sir  F.  Head.  You  will  find  him  a  most  agree- 
able and  instructive  man. 


CXLII. 

Harper  consecrated  BisJiojo  of  Lyttelton. 

1855.  Aug.  14.  War  Department. 
How  are  you  all  ?  We  flourish  at  Hanwell.  Lyttelton, 
Tom  Cocks,  Selfe,  and  I  saw  Harper  consecrated  last  Sunday 
at  Lambeth.  I  don't  think,  after  all  that  has  happened,  that 
lent  ess  I  had  seen  it,  I  would  have  believed  it.  I  must  write 
fully  to  Canterbury  about  the  educational  funds  given  or 
promised  to  me  for  the  colony.  The  people  there  are  very 
anxious  for  money  to  build  the  college  with.  I  send  you 
one  of  their  "appeals,''  but  I  think  I  shall  give  my  100/.  to 
found  some  exhibition  or  other  prize.  It  is  in  human  nature 
to  prefer  being  perpetuated  in  a  permanent  endowment  to 
investing  in  wood  and  paint. 


CXLIII. 

Vreparai'ums  acjalnst  Sebasiopol. 

1855.     Aug.  21.    ]  Ian  well. 

I  HAVE  been  terribly  busy  of  late,  or  I  would  have  written 

to  you  before.     AVe  are  engaged  in  sending  out  mortars  and 

shells  enough  to  bury  Sebastopol  under  solid  iron,  and  h\its 

enough  to  shelter  the  whole  population  of  Southern  Russia, 
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and  tlie  worst  of  it  \s,,  that  we  have  to  find  steamers  for  them 
all.  We  shall  despatch  some  forty  steamers,  for  the  Crimea 
alone,  within  six  weeks.  Heaven  help  those  who  will  have 
to  pay  the  bill.  We  are  expecting  daily  to  hear  of  the 
assault  on  the  Malakoff  j  the  Redan  will  not  be  attacked  this 
time,  so  the  British  will  be  out  of  the  race. 

I  spend  next  Sunday  at  Hagley,  for  the  baptism  of  my 
Godson;  let  me  have  a  line  before  that.  Have  you  read 
Hincks's  pamphlet,  and  Howe's  rejoinder?  [^Oii  the  union  of 
North  American  Provinces,  and  their  rejjresentation  in  British 
Parliament.  Ridgioay,  1855.] — I  must  say  I  infinitely  prefer 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  latter,  and  sympathize  far  more 
with  his  aspirations,  though  I  cannot  assent  to  his  plans. 


CXLIV. 

The  War. 

1855.    Sept.  12.    Ordnance  Office. 

We  must  not  allow  our  good  old  custom  of  correspondence 
to  die  out  because  we  are  kept  pretty  busy.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  allegation  of  want  of  time  is,  in 
999  cases  out  of  1000,  an  excuse,  not  a  reason,  for  not 
writing  to  one's  friends.  It  is  a  reason  for  not  writing  tonj 
letters ;  but  what  one  wants  is  not  a  long  letter,  but,  to  use 
your  own  regular  phrase,  "one  hurried  line,''  just  to  show 
that  "  out  of  sight"  is  not  "  out  of  mind  ;"  such  letters,  in 
short,  as  you  used  to  write  tji/  ereri/  mail  to  me  when  I  was 
in  New  Zealand,  and  which  were,  to  my  mind,  as  strong  a 
proof  of  aficction  as  any  I  have  ever  had  from  you  or  any 
one  else. 

I  cannot  help  being  terril)ly  nervous  to  day,  waiting  for  the 
'^'^ nominal  return"  of  the  2000  men  we  lost  in  the  lledan  on 
Saturday.  I  think  if  my  Brother  was  killed  it  would  almotit 
kill  my  Father ;  and  we  have  had  such  a  fatality  among  our 
relations  in  this  Avar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  superstitious 
fears. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  espcci- 
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ally  among  the  lower  classes,  at  the  final  triumph  having 
been  due  to  the  French  so  much  more  than  to  us.  Politi- 
cally, I  think  it  is  rather  a  good  thing,  as  our  people  are  keen 
enough  and  sure  to  be  all  right ;  whereas,  Louis  Napoleon 
has,  no  doubt,  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  French  up  to 
the  mark  about  the  war.  How  (almost)  childishly  delighted 
the  English  are  with  military  glory  or  success  !  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  succession  of  victories  would  reconcile  them  to 
an  endless  war,  with  all  its  sacrifices  and  sufferings.  I  am 
sure  you  were  glad  to  hear  that  Hincks  has  got  his  Governor- 
ship, for  the  sake  of  the  principle  \of  appointing  Colonids\ . 
Did  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  last  Illustrated  London  News 
on  the  "  Organization  of  the  Empire,^^  catch  your  eye  ?  It 
was  full  of  eri'ors  in  fact,  and  wretched  in  its  tlieorization  ; 
but  so  far  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  the  subject  attracts 
attention. 


CXLV. 

Hincks  made  Governor  of  Guiana — The  War. 

1855.    Sept.  18.     Hanwell. 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  Hincks's  pamphlet  [in  reply  to 
Howe  on  North  American  Union'] .  The  latter  is  to  me  unsatis- 
factory. It  states  the  obvious  objections  to  Howe,  not  very 
forcibly,  and  fails  to  respond  to,  or  admit,  what  is  true  and 
good  about  his  views.  Read  by  the  light  of  Hincks's  sub- 
sequent promotion,  it  looks  like  a  cast  for  Colonial  Office 
favour,  and  nothing  more.  But  the  fact  is  that  any  move- 
ment towards  closer  union,  founded  on  more  complete  partici- 
pation of  the  colonists  in  Imperial  privileges,  must  originate 
with  them,  and  I  sec  no  sign  whatever  of  their  taking  such  a 
sound  and  philosophical  view  of  their  own  position,  as  may 
lead  one  to  expect  anything  good  from  them  in  this  respect. 

No  news  from  Simpson  or  Pelissicr,  which  puzzles  us  all; 
except  that  Simpson  talks  this  morning  of  sending/  hack  mor- 
tars and  shells  !  which  docs  not  look  as  if  he  anticipated  a 
regular  siege  of  the  northern  forts.  Old  llintoul  comes 
down  to  an  early  dinner  with  us  here  to-morrow ;  also  Alfred 
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Denison,  just  returned  from  Paris.  He  says  his  brother 
Evelyn,  who  is  one  of  the  British  Exhibition  Commissioners 
there,  reports  disHke  and  indifferenee  about  the  war  among 
"  good  society  ''  a!:  Paris.  They  take  little  interest,  he  says, 
eveu  in  military  glory,  beeause  "  the  army  is  not  an  aristo- 
cratie  profession  ''  now ;  it  is  true  that  among  the  names  of 
military  men  now  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  one  hardly 
ever  sees  an  old  historic  name^  such  as  Grammont,  Mont- 
morency, Richelieu,  &c. 


CXLVI. 

Jtecruiting. 

1855.  Oct.  5.  Ordnance. 
I  AGUEE  with  you  that  wages  don't  constitute  the  only 
question  bearing  on  recruitment ;  still  they  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  it,  and  I  suspect  not  vianij  of  your  Staffordshire 
colliers  go  soldiering.  The  worst  of  our  system  is,  that  it 
relies  altogether  on  the  instrumentality  of  stimulants,  border- 
ing on  palaver.  Consequently,  we  don^t  get  the  best  kind  of 
men,  the  most  reasonable  and  intelligent — or  men  at  all,  in 
fact ;  only  boys,  generally  naughty  boys.  Tom  Cocks,  who 
is  always  sv.^earing  in  recruits,  tells  me  he  can  always  dis- 
tinguish at  a  glance  between  those  who  enlist  in  the  Land 
Transport  Corps  and  those  for  the  line — the  former  arc  so 
immeasurably  superior  in  physique,  manner,  and  intelligence. 
The  reason  is,  apparently,  that  the  a  (Iran  I  ages  of  the  Land 
Trans])ort  Corps  are  very  much  greater ;  so  much  so  as  to 
make  it  a  good  investment  for  a  prudent  man. 


CXLVII. 

Cantcrhurij  Colony  paying  ojj  its  Debt  to  tlie  Association. 

1855.     Nov.  30.     War  Department. 
I  HAVE  most  satisfactory  accounts  from  Canterbury.     1'he 
colonists  accept  every  item  of  the  Association's  debt,  with- 
out any  "  cheeseparing  " — and  with  interest,  since  it  was  iu- 
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curred  ;  the  principal  to  be  paid  off  in  ten  years  ;  the  interest 
payable  in  London  at  six  per  cent.  Nothing  can  be  more 
creditable  both  to  the  Association  and  the  Colonists  than  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  done,  and  take  it  how  you  will,  no 
verdict  could  be  more  complete  on  the  merits  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's work.  That  a  colony  four  years  old  should  be  able 
to  adopt  a  liability  of  £30,000  without  serious,  indeed  with- 
out ruinous  inconvenience,  is  a  most  remarkable  proof  of 
material  prosperity,  and  that  they  should  be  willing  to  do  it 
is  an  equal  proof  of  moral  well-being.  I  should  like  you  to 
see  the  account  of  their  debates,  &c.,  because  there  was  not 
one  single  dissentient  voice  in  the  Council  (of  twenty-four 
members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage),  either  about  the 
merits  of  the  Association,  or  about  the  propriety  of  repaying 
their  advances,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  a  single  dis- 
sentient out  o/'the  Council,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  news- 
papers and  their  correspondents. 


CXLVIII. 

Improved  State  of  Ireland. 

1855.  Dec.  23.  KilHgar. 
In  the  first  place,  I  wish  you  and  yours  a  happy  Christmas 
and  many  returns  of  it.  This  is  the  first  Christmas  I  have 
spent  "  at  home  "  for  nine  years,  if  "  home  "  there  be  to  such 
a  sojourner  and  wanderer.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  my 
Father  to  have  for  once  all  his  children  (except  Charlotte 
Pollen)  about  him,  and  I  never  saw  him  more  vigorous  and 
cheerful.  We  had  a  very  successful  journey  the  day  we  left 
Hams,  and  a  beautiful  evening  for  our  passage  to  Dublin. 
Personal  observation  seems  to  confirm  all  one  had  heard 
about  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  this  country ;  at  the 
same  time,  one  must  not  take  it  for  more  than  it  is  woi-th. 
It  is  material  prosperity,  and  animal  contentment  with  that 
prosperity ;  nothing  more.  A  recurrence  of  distress  would 
at  once  reveal  tliat  all  the  elements  of  a  society  radically  un- 
sound exist  still.  Separation  of  races  and  classes,  religious 
bigotry  and  animosity,  political   disaffection — all  these  are 
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"  scotched  "  not  killed,  dormant  but  unweakened.  People 
tell  me,  indeed,  that  they  never  knew  religiotis  animosity 
more  virulent,  or  society  more  sharply  divided  into  two 
parties,  holding  no  intercourse  with  each  other.  This  is 
very  melancholy,  the  more  so  that  I  see  no  end  to  it.  For 
the  present,  however,  all  is  like  "  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
summer  sea,'^  and  so  long  as  rents,  profits,  and  wages  keep 
up,  may  probably  continue  so. 


CXLIX. 

Salary  Raised. 

1856.  Feb.  4.  War  Department. 
You  will  be  glad,  I  know,  to  hear  that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  raise  my  salary  from  1000 (^.  to  1200/.  a  year,  which 
is  pleasant  in  itself,  and  also  as  showing,  I  hope,  that  I  have 
given  satisfaction  to  my  superiors.  Things  look  very  pacific, 
unless  this  Yankee  bravado  encourage  the  Muscovite  to  raise 
his  terms. 


CL. 


Changes  in  Ids  Office, 

1856.  July  26.  War  Department. 
A  MOST  unsatisfactory  Session.  No  power  or  energy  any- 
where. The  ]Ministry  incompetent,  and  the  Opposition  a 
nullity.  I  can^t  say  I  think  with  you  that  Palmerston 
''  blunders  right."  But  there  is  no  one  to  trip  him  up  when 
he  blunders.  If  Monsell  takes  the  whole  War  Department 
duties,  I  shall  look  with  interest  to  his  (Ubut.  Hawes  will  be 
permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mundy  will,  I 
believe,  go  somewhere  else.  I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
out  of  it  all,  for  there  is  nothing  congenial  or  interesting 
about  the  ofilcc  I  hold. 
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CLI. 

Wellington  Colony  offering  me  an  Agency  in  Parliament. 

1856.  Aug.  1.  War  Department. 
I  HAVE  just  seen  a  Wellington  colonist,  wlio  tells  me  that 
the  Provincial  Council  at  Wellington  have  appointed  you 
*'  parliamentary  agent^^  for  the  Province,  with  a  salary  of 
500/.  a  year.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  it,  and,  when 
you  do,  what  answer  will  you  give  ?  [/  declined  i^f.]  My  own 
opinion  is  that  they  donH  want  a  paid  parliamentary  agent, 
as  there  are  really  hardly  any  political  questions  now  likely 
to  occur.  But  they  ought  to  have  an  office  and  an  agent  for 
the  purpose  of  managing  their  emigration,  and  giving  general 
information.  

CLTI. 

Discharged  German  Legion  sent  to  the  Cajoe,  and  kept  there  hy 
Sir  G.  Grey  on  Full  Pay  as  Soldiers. 

1856.  Aug.  13. 
I  WANT  you  again  to  ask  in  Parliament  whether  the  Germans 
[legionaries  discharged  at  end  of  ioar'\  were  not  put  on  full  pay 
from  the  date  of  debarkation,  so  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
paying  them  at  the  full  rate  of  British  soldiers,  while  Grey 
\the  Governor'\  tells  us  that  the  colony  was  most  peaceful  and 
prosperous,  and  that  the  German  colonists  are  settling  quietly 
on  their  farms.  The  Colonial  Office  won^t  venture  to  deny 
it  now,  I  think.  And  they  will  make  a  great  fuss  about 
Grey's  sending  two  regiments  to  India  \on  the  Mutiny 
breaking  ouf]  (if  he  does  send  them),  the  numbers  of  which 
will  not  be  half  those  of  the  German  reinforcement. 


CLIII. 

German  Legion. 

1856.    Aug.  29.    War  Department. 
I   AM  very  indignant   about    this  monstrous  proposal   to 
found  a  German  military  colony  at  the  Cape,  at  the  expense 
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of  this  country  ;  for  tlie  40,000*?.  voted  bytlie  Colony  will  go 
very  little  way  towards  it.  Sir  George  Grey  says  8000  are 
to  go,  and  that  they  are  to  be  paid  ^d.  a  day  each  for  three 
years — i.e.,  GO^OOOi?.  a  year.  Besides,  they  must  have  capital 
to  settle  on  their  land — say  40/.  a-piece — and  their  passages. 
Why  they  will  cost  this  country  more  than  half  a  million 
before  you've  done  with  them,  and  then  not  be  half  as  useful 
as  ordinary  labourers.  You  canH  combine  the  colonist  and 
the  soldier,  and  as  they  become  the  former,  they  will  cease  to 
be  available  as  the  latter,  except  in  the  way  of  isolated  rifle- 
men. All  their  regimental  organization,  goose-step,  &c.,  is 
thrown  away.  I  can't  write  openly  against  Government — 
but  I  wish  you  would  consider  how  one  can  protest  against 
this  iniquity.     I  think  I  will  write  to  Gladstone  about  it. 


CLIV. 

Tour  of  Inspection  of  Depots  of  Arms. 

1856.  Sept.  30.  Hull. 
Having  an  hour  to  spare  before  the  train  starts  that  is  to 
take  me  to  London,  I  don't  think  I  can  spend  it  better  tlian 
in  telling  you  what  we  have  been  doing  and  where  we  have 
been  since  we  left  Hams.  AVliere  have  we  not  been?  What 
have  we  not  done  ?  Seriously,  considering  the  time  at  our 
disposal,  and  that  I  Avas  bound  to  a  particular  route,  I  flatter 
myself  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  what  is  best  worth  seeing 
in  Scotland.  The  night  of  the  day  we  left  you  we  slejit  at 
Windermere,  having  had  time  before  dinner  to  drive  along 
the  lake  to  Fox  How,  Rydal  jMount,  and  nearly  to  Grasmere. 
The  next  morning  we  went  across  Kirkstone  Pass  and  along 
Ulswater  to  Penrith,  and  spent  the  afternoon  at  Carlisle, 
where  I  had  a  Store  to  inspect.  I  believe  Windermere  and 
Ulswater  together  give  one  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  scenery  among  the  lakes.  The  head  of  Windermere  I 
thought  specially  beautiful,  far  surpassing  my  expectations, 
which,  however,  were  not  very  high.  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday,  we  spent  at  Edinburgh.      I  have  store  establish- 
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ments  in  the  Castle  and  at  Leith,  which  {par  parentliese)  I 
found  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  We  ran  down  on 
Friday  to  Melrose  and  Abbotsford,  which  are  eminently 
worth  seeing  on  every  account.  Hope  Scott  is  building 
largely,  and  buying  every  acre  on  Tweed  side  that  he  can  lay 
hold  of.  On  Monday  we  visited  Stirling  Castle,  where  there 
are  stores^  and  thence  went  on  by  Perth  and  Aberdeen  to 
Fort  George  (twelve  miles  from  Inverness)  my  next  station. 
It  is  to  be  the  principal  depot  for  troops  and  stores  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  From  Inverness  we  steamed  down  the 
Caledonian  Canal  to  Fort  William^  thence  by  Glencoe  to 
Loch  Lomond,  diverged,  for  one  day,  to  see  the  Trosachs  and 
Loch  Katrine,  then  down  Loch  Lomond  to  Glasgow,  and 
finally  parted  company  at  Carlisle,  I  coming  on  to  visit  the 
garrisons  at  Tynemouth  Castle  and  here,  Charles  proceeding 
to  London.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  country,  i.e.,  Loch  Katrine  and  the  Trosachs,  the  finest 
scenery  that  avc  saw.  Indeed,  independently  of  the  surpass- 
ing interest  of  its  poetic  associations,  its  loveliness  is  won- 
derful. I  know  only  one  thing  that  beats  it,  and  that  is 
Killarney ;  but  Killarney  does  beat  it  hollow,  in  variety,  in 
picturesqueness  of  outline,  and  above  all  in  richness  of  colour- 
ing. I  always  look  back  on  that  drive  down  the  Kenmare- 
road  from  the  police  barrack,  on  that  beautiful  evening,  with 
the  sunset  glow  on  the  lakes,  as  ^'  the  l)rightest  spot,"  liter- 
ally or  pictorially,  "in  memory's  waste.^'  I  Avonder  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  any  one  else  to  do  for  Wales  or  Ire- 
land what  Scott  has  done  for  Scotland — made  every  moun- 
tain, and  lake,  and  river  classical,  and,  as  it  Averc,  sacred.  I 
dou])t  Avhether  any  single  writer  has  ever  done  so  much  as 
Scott  to  augment  the  sources  of  human  enjoyment,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  best  Avay,  by  purifying  and  elevating  the  taste. 
It  is  inipossiblc,  witliout  travelling  through  Scotland,  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  infinite  obligations  under  which,  not  Scot- 
land only,  but  the  Avhole  civilized  world,  lies  to  him.  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  the  conspicuous  excellence  of  the  farming 
everywhere  in  the  Lowlands.  Even  to  my  ignorance,  its 
superiority  was  very  evident.     1  made  many  inquiries  about 
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the  system  pursued,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the 
system  of  letting  hij  tender  at  the  expiration  of  each  lease, 
has  noAV  become  almost  universal,  and  that  no  farmer  ever 
reckons  upon,  or  cares  about,  getting  a  renewal.  Tenancies  at 
will  have  almost  disappeared,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  sums 
which  I  heard  of  farmers  investing  on  nineteen  years^  leases. 
Yet  all  (farmers  as  well  as  landlords)  agree  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  business  which  has  paid  so  well  as  farming  for  the 
last  seven  years.  The  labourer  has  partaken  of  the  general 
improvement.  The  average  wages  through  the  year  in  the 
Lowlands  are  15*.  Seven  years  ago  they  were  from  11*.  to 
12*.  One  farmer  told  me  he  gave  in  harvest  time  18*.  and 
food.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  the  lease-and-tender 
system  is  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  estate,  which  is  farmed  on 
the  English  fashion,  feudally ,  i.e.,  by  tenants  at  will,  who  are 
expected  to  vote  with  their  landlord.  A  very  intelligent 
man,  the  manager  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  told  me  it  w^as 
calculated  that  the  Duke  lost  15,000(^.  a  year  by  this  course. 
The  crops  seemed  splendid,  but  I  fear  half  of  those  north  of 
the  Forth  will  be  lost,  as  there  was  very  little  cut  when  we 
were  there,  and  it  has  now  rained  almost  without  ceasing  for 
ten  days.  At  Fort  Augustus  I  saw  Lord  Digby,  who  pressed 
me  to  stay  and  have  some  deer-stalking  Avitli  him.  I  was 
much  tantalized,  but  could  not  manage  it.  Brewster  {Feel's 
Irish  Attorney/  General^  has  a  moor  close  to  Digby's,  and 
pressed  hospitality  on  me  too.  I  am  going  to  towm,  and 
home  to  Ilanwell  to-day,  stopping  for  an  hour  at  Lincoln  to 
see  the  Cathedral  (the  only  one  in  England  that  I  have  not 
seen,  I  believe).  AYhetherl  shall  be  able  to  visit  the  Channel 
Islands  or  not  depends  on  the  business  I  find  awaiting  me  at 
Pall  Mall.  I  have  just  seen  the  terms  of  the  Cape  military 
colonization.  They  exceed  in  extravagance  and  folly  even 
what  I  feared.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  Parliament 
will  say.     I  suppose  as  usual,  nothing  effectual. 
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CLV. 

Colonial  Church. 

1856.  Oct.  6,  War  Department. 
Thanks  for  your  letter.  I  am  off  this  evening  for  the 
Channel  Islands.  When  I  return  I  will  send  you  my  Cape 
paper.  I  agree  with  you  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfair 
than  Gladstone's  pressing  the  case  of  the  United  States  into 
the  service  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
As  long  as  the  American  Church  had  any  connexion  with 
England,  it  drooped;  when  the  connexion  was  cut,  it  flou- 
rished. Gladstone  was  one  of  the  first  to  detect  and  de- 
nounce the  fallacy  of  preparing  colonies  for  self-government 
by  a  preliminary  course  of  government  from  Downing-street. 
Yet  he  advocates  preparing  colonial  churchmen  for  managing 
their  own  affairs  and  paying  their  own  clergy,  by  a  course 
under  Ernest  Hawkins. 


CLVI. 


Gladstones  Speeches  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel — Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

1856.     Oct.  13.     War  Department. 

I  SEND  you  my  Cape  paper,  which  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
by  your  forwarding  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  liawarden,  when  you 
have  done  with  it.  I  also  send  a  letter  of  Lyttelton's,  con- 
taining observations  by  Gladstone  on  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
Lyttelton,  attacking  the  Mold  and  Liverpool  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  speeches.  I  have  asked  Lyttelton 
to  send  you  my  rejoinder.  I  think  of  writing  a  letter  in  the 
Guardian  on  the  same  subject. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  which 
I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  They  are 
very  like  Devonshire,  but  with  the  peculiarity  of  very  small 
farms,  each  witli  a  house  large  and  substantial  enough  for  a 
Lothian  or  Lincolnshire  farmer.  They  pay  an  enormous 
rent  (generally  from   1-/.  to  5/.  an  acre)  and  land  fetches  a 
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proportionately  high  price  (from  lOOi?.  to  150/.  an  acre). 
It  is  marvellous  that  they  can  make  it  pay,  for  the  agri- 
culture is  very  bad.  They  do  it,  I  believe,  by  living  in 
the  most  economical  and  hard  way,  spending,  in  fact, 
less  than  an  English  labourer,  and  turning  every  penny 
to  account ;  besides  that  they  are  industrious  and  laborious 
beyond  measure,  every  member  of  the  family  working 
from  morning  till  night.  The  land  is  most  fertile,  too, 
and  they  have  a  sort  of  artificial  market  at  their  doors, 
as  there  are  some  3000  resident  strangers,  chiefly  half- 
pay  officers,  who  live  there  for  the  sake  of  retirement  and 
comparative  cheapness.  It  is  curious  to  go  at  once,  as  I  have 
just  done,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  systems ;  in  Scotland  large  farms,  large  capital, 
scientific  agriculture,  educated  farmers  living  like  gentlemen, 
the  whole  thing  in  short  conducted  on  the  most  enlightened 
commercial  principles ;  in  Jersey,  ignorant  but  industrious 
labourer-farmers,  living  from  generation  to  generation  on  the 
same  land,  indeed,  three-fourths  of  them  owning  their  farms, 
spade-labour,  no  improvements  ;  but  both  systems  resulting 
in  enormous  produce  and  high  rents— both  producing  far 
more  than  what  may  be  called  the  intermediate  system  in 
England. 

I  think  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a  row  in  France  soon ; 
they  are  sure  to  have  a  wide-spead  commercial  crash,  and  that 
is  very  likely  to  lead  to  a  political  one.  I  wish  I  could  go 
over  to  Paris  for  a  fortnight.     If  I  could,  would  you  come  ? 


CLVII. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Guardian^'  on  Gladstone' s  Sjjeeches. 

185G. 

Sir, — I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  presumption  if  I 
ofi^cr  a  few  words  of  respectful  criticism  on  the  speeches  lately 
delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.     I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
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principle  of  self-dependence^  which  he  so  forcibly  and  elo- 
quently affirmsj  is  inconsistent  with  the  systematic  applica- 
tion of  English  funds  to  the  support  of  Colonial  Churches. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  anticipates  this  objection^  and 
meets  it  by  saying  that  the  proper  function  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  only  to  assist  colonists  in 
their  early  days  of  difficulty  and  struggle.  But  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  this  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  lurks  in  it  a  fallacy  somewhat  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  led  us  to  believe,  until  lately,  that  a  colony 
during  its  early  days  is  not  fit  for  civil  freedom,  nor  capable, 
politically,  of  self-support.  With  this  latter  fallacy,  no  man 
living  has  dealt  more  triumphantly  and  effectively  than  Mr. 
Gladstone;  no  man  has  more  frequently  pointed  out,  that 
individuals  and  communities  become,  not  more,  but  less,  fit 
to  stand  alone  so  long  as  they  are  supported  by  others.  I 
ask  him  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Depend  upon  it  it  is  not  means,  but  inclination,  to  support 
their  clergy,  which  is  wanting  in  colonial  communities ;  and 
my  experience  has  convinced  me  that,  under  the  system  of 
requiring  subsidies  from  England,  the  disinclination  increases 
with  the  habit  of  immunity. 

But  even  if  there  be  ever  cases,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
supposes,  where  a  colonial  community  is  literally  unable  to 
support  its  church,  he  will  hardly  say  that  any  such  case 
exists  at  the  present  time.  Certainly,  I  know  of  none  to 
which  his  theory  can  fairly  be  applied.  For  it  is  not  enough 
to  show  that  there  are  certain  districts  of  a  colony  where  the 
population  is  too  poor  or  too  scattered  to  provide  for  their 
clergy.  Those  are  cases  for  the  colony,  as  a  Avhole,  to  deal 
M'ith.  There  is  between  the  various  parts  of  colonial  com- 
munities a  "solidarity''  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  does  not  exist,  cither  in  sentiment  or  in  fact,  between 
this  country  and  the  colonics.  If  it  did,  there  would  be 
reciprocity,  which  nobody  contends  for  or  aims  at.  When  I 
sec  societies  like  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel   raising  funds   indiscriminately,  and  dispensing  aid 
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wlierever  required^  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies;  or 
else,  when  I  see  corresponding  societies  formed,  and  sub- 
scriptions raised,  in  Toronto  and  Melbourne,  to  build 
churches  in  Bethnal-green,  or  to  pay  clergymen  in  the  Pot- 
teries, then  I  will  freely  admit  that  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  sound  principle  in  our  maintaining  an  organized 
machinery  for  supporting  the  Church  in  the  backwoods  and 
at  the  diggings.  But  as  it  is  I  cannot  but  see  that,  with  the 
public  at  least,  the  practice  is  founded,  not  on  the  natural 
and  Christian  theory  of  the  relations  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  but  on  an  unsound  and  mischievous  theory  of  the 
relations  between  a  Mother-country  and  a  Colony. 

I  trust,  Sir,  that  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  Avhat  I  have 
said,  that  I  undervalue  the  mission  and  the  labours  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Far  from  it. 
That  venerable  society  has  a  noble  field  for  its  operations. 
"We  have  ample  scope  for  Christian  liberality  in  connexion 
with  it,  without  trenching  on  the  independence  of  Colonial 
Churches.  Among  the  heathen  nations  which  inhabit  or 
border  on  our  empire,  among  the  natives  of  India,  the  Kafirs 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  there  is  a 
work  to  be  done  which  must  command  the  sympathy  of 
every  Christian,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  tax  the  highest 
energies  and  the  most  effective  machinery  of  the  English 
Church.  

CLVIII. 

Observations  on  the  Cultivation  and  Tem<re  of  Land,  jmt  torjether 
for  puhlication,  from  Letters  cliv.  a)id  civ. 

1856.  Oct.  20. 
I  HAVE,  within  the  last  few  Aveeks,  visited  Scotland  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  contrasts  which  those  extremes  of  the 
United  Kingdom  exhibit  in  their  rural  economy.  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  progress  which  the  system  of  giving  leases  and 
letting  farms  by  tender  had  made  of  late  years  in  Scotland, 
but  1  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  already 
carried.     I  believe  it  is  now  as  rare  to  find  a  farm  unleascd 

s 
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in  Scotland  as  to  find  one  leased  in  England.  The  usual 
term  is  either  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years^  and  the  farmer 
no  more  considers  that  he  has  a  claim  to  renewal  at  the  end 
of  it  than  he  has  to  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  He  makes 
his  calculations  entirely  on  the  basis  of  keeping  the  farm  so 
long,  and  no  longer ;  if  he  looks  to  getting  a  renewal,  it 
must  be  by  paying  at  least  as  high  a  rent  as  can  be  got  in 
the  market,  for  he  knows  that  tenders  will  be  advertised  for, 
and,  cateris  jjarihis,  the  highest  taken.  The  sums  invested 
by  farmers  in  permanent  improvements  on  certain  though 
limited  teniires,  guaranteed  by  lease,  are  almost  incredible. 
A  very  intelligent  Tweedside  farmer  told  me  that  a  neigh- 
bour of  his,  a  tenant  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's,  had  invested 
40,000/.  (including  stock)  on  a  farm  of  1000  acres,  for  which 
he  paid  2/.  2?.  an  acre.  This  is  probably  an  extreme  case, 
but  20/.  an  acre  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Yet  all  agree 
that  no  business  has  paid  better  than  farming  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Under  the  new  system  rents  have  risen  enormously, 
in  many  cases  50  per  cent.,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
tlie  labourers  have  shared  in  the  general  prosperity,  wages 
having  risen  from  10.^.  or  11?.  to  ll-y.  or  15,9.  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  One  farmer  told  me  he  gave  in  harvest  18.y. 
and  food.  It  is  strange  that  in  Scotland,  where  so  much  of 
feudal  sentiment  has  lingered  so  long,  and  indeed  still  lingers, 
tliis  purely  commercial  system  of  land-letting  should  have 
established  itself,  while  in  England  it  is  hardly  known.  The 
cause,  I  think,  lies  not  in  any  deliberate  change  of  opinion 
or  feeling,  but  in  the  necessities  of  the  Scotch  landlords, 
who  have  been  driven  to  turn  their  property  to  the  most 
})rofitablc  account,  without  reference  to  any  other  considera- 
tion. In  Englaiul,  on  the  other  hand,  the  landlords  have 
acted  \nidcr  the  influence  partly  of  personal  sympathies  and 
attachments,  and  still  more  of  a  desire  to  keep  up  their 
political  power,  and  tliey  can,  generally  speaking,  afford  to 
make  pecuniary  considerations  su])ordinatc  to  such  motives. 

AVcll,  in  Jersey  and  Ciuernsey  you  see  the  precise  con- 
verse of  Avhat  1  have  ])een  describing.  Instead  of  large 
farms,  scientific  agriculture,  and  a  shifting  tenantry  of  edu- 
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cated  gentlemen-farmers,  with  large  capital  and  commercial 
ideas,  you  have  farms  averaging  10  acres  (each  farm  generally 
a  separate  estate),  primitive  though  careful  cultivation,  fami- 
lies living  upon  and  farming  the  same  land  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  apparently  much  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  tools  as  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Each  of  these  little 
estates  or  farms  is  divided  from  its  neighbour  by  an  immense 
hedgerow,  so  that  the  country  from  a  height  looks  like  a 
continvious  wood.  The  farmhouses  are  substantial  stone 
buildings,  as  good  externally  as  ordinary  farmhouses  in 
Warwickshire,  but  the  people  live,  I  Avas  told,  more  hardly  and 
poorly  than  English  labourers,  very  rarely  eating  meat,  and 
scarcely  taking  as  much  rest  as  is  sufficient  to  preserve  health, 
such  is  their  covetous  industry.  The  amount  of  produce 
that  they  get  out  of  the  land  is  marvellous,  the  average  rent 
of  it  being  quite  ^>l.  an  acre.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  each 
of  the  two  systems  I  have  been  describing,  opposed  as  they 
are  to  each  other,  results  in  immense  produce,  far  greater 
than  Avhat  may  be  called  the  intermediate  system,  which 
prevails  in  England,  makes.  I  suppose,  the  largest  amount  of 
all  is  produced  in  the  Channel  Islands,  but  then  they  have 
great  advantages  in  their  soil  and  climate  (which,  I  think, 
are  on  the  whole  more  favourable  to  vegetation  than  any 
other  that  I  have  seen),  in  the  abundance,  close  at  hand,  of 
seaweed  manure,  in  (-what  may  be  called)  an  artificial  market 
aftbrded  by  4000  or  5000  resident  strangers,  and  in  the 
remarkably  industrious,  laborious,  and  acquisitive  character 
of  the  Norman  race  which  inhabits  them — a  character  which 
appears  to  compensate  by  the  possession  of  those  qualities 
for  the  want  of  Anglo-Saxon  intelligence  and  enterprise. 
At  any  rate,  the  rural  economy  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  is 
not  transplantable  ;  it  may  subsist  and  prosper  indefinitely 
in  these  days  where  it  has  been  handed  down,  but  no  one 
would  tliiidv  of  creating  it  where  it  did  not  exist ;  whereas 
the  Scotch  system,  Avith  all  its  drawbacks  (and  in  a  moral 
and  social  point  of  view  they  are  many),  is  conceived  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  age,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  eventually 
prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  this  kingdom. 

s  "l 
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CLIX. 

German  Legion — Transportation . 

1856.     Oct.  20.     War  Department. 

Ix  the  first  place^  I  did  not  over-estimate  the  expense  of 
settling  the  Germans  at  20/.  a  head.  [^Referring  to  a  Beliate 
I  raised,  on  Godlefs  authority,  about  the  Cost  of  settling  the 
German  Legion  in  South  Africa.']  On  the  contrary,  it  so 
happens  that  that  is  the  very  sum  which  has  been  defini- 
tively off"ered  to  them,  thovigh  I  did  not  know  it.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  my  paper  was  a  guide  to  fixing  the  sum, 
which  is  not  at  all  too  much.  Of  course  the  gross  sura 
required  will  be  very  much  less  than  my  estimate,  which 
w^as  based  on  Sir  G.  Grey^s  statement  that  8000  would  go  ; 
whereas  I  hear  not  more  than  2000  or  at  the  most  300 U, 
will  do  so  ;  but  I  under-estimated  the  cost  per  head. 

I  should  see  no  objection,  myself,  to  transportation  limited 
as  you  describe ;  but  the  question  is  not  -what'' you  or  I  might 
think  objectionable,  but  what  the  colonists  ^you[d  think  so; 
and  I  don't  think  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling,  any 
colony  Avould  choose  to  let  in  the  small  end  of  the  wedge. 
E-cmember  that  the  critical  or  touchstone  part  of  the  argu- 
ment turns  on  the  possibility  of  attracting  capitalists  to  a 
convict  settlement.  You  should,  therefore,  examine  and 
expound  the  experience  {pro  or  con)  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen^s  Land  on  that  point.  The  question  is — 
Can  we,  by  a  proper  application  of  convicts^  labour  while 
under  sentence,  prepare  a  market  for  their  labour  as  free  men 
after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  ? 


CLX. 

On  the  way  to  Paris — German  Legion. 

1856.     Oct.  21.     Folkostone. 
So  far  am  I  on  my  way  to  Paris  !   hoping  to  be  back  in  a 
week.     I  send  you  a  note  which  I  have  received  from  Glad- 
stone, and  which  pray  return ;  it  is  too  flattering  not  to  be 
kept.     I  replied  that  no  public  use  must  be  made  of  my  paper. 
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or  my  name,  but  that  I  did  not  think  I  was  precluded  from 
any  amount  of  private  communication  with,  and  expression 
of  opinion   to,  my  friends  on  public  subjects. 

Nice  fellows  these  Germans  are  !  For  two  days  they  have 
been  in  open  mutiny  at  Portsmouth,  broken  open  the  gaol  at 
Gosport,  and  committed  all  manner  of  excesses.  Fortunately, 
these  loyal  defenders  of  British  Colonies  had  not  been  en- 
trusted with  ball-cartridge,  or  they  would  have  murdered  their 
officers.  They  are  now  to  have  their  arms  also  taken  from 
them.  Their  paymasters  have  resigned,  saying  their  lives 
would  not  be  safe  for  a  day  among  the  men  after  receiving  a 
consignment  of  money. 


CLXI. 

On  Tteturn  from  Paris. 

1S5G.  Nov.  7.  War  Department. 
I  WAS  charmed  with  Paris  ;  every  time  I  see  it  I  understand 
better  how,  to  a  Frcnchmau,  exile  from  it  is  death.  It  is  not 
merely  the  architectural  beauty  of  its  building-s,  and  gardens, 
and  quays,  but  an  indescribable  brilliancy  which  shines  all 
through  it  like  an  atmosphere,  and  seems  to  inspire  as  well 
as  to  evince  universal  enjoyment.  To  me  a  walk  along  the 
boulevards  at  night  is  a  thousand  times  more  interesting  and 
amusing  than  the  most  ehiborate  scenery  and  acting  at  any 
theatre.  But  it  is  all  a  whited  sepulchre ;  beneath  the  sur- 
face you  find  only  discontent  and  mutual  distrust,  and  above 
all  a  vague  fear  of  the  future — a  sort  of  "  fearful  looking  for 
of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation."  No  one  would  give 
three  years'  purchase  for  any  political  institution  or  personage; 
and  (what  is  more  curious  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  unprece- 
dented) while  every  one  grumbles  at  the  present  ri'i/iuie,  and 
many  say  "  anything  would  be  l)etter,"  hardly  any  one  knows 
what  he  Mould  have,  if  the  power  to  choose  were  before  him. 
The  clergy,  and  tliose  who  go  among  the  poor,  say  they 
never  knew  the  ouvriers  Avorse  olf  or  more  discontented,  and 
the  commerce  of  Paris,  though  active  just  now,  is  felt  to  rest 
on   tlie   most  unsound  basis.     At  the  same  time,  every  one 
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thinks  the  troops  are^  for  the  present  at  leasts  on  the  Emperor's 
side,  and  to  be  depended  on,  and  they  are  strong  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  put  down  active  insurrection.  But  even  his  military 
system  is  artificial  and  unsound  ;  the  whole  army  is  sacrificed 
to  the  corps  d^ elite,  i.e.,  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  Zouaves, 
who  are  actually  allowed  to  skim  the  cream  from  the  line 
regiments  and  leave  them  the  refuse.  The  difference, 
accordingly,  between  a  regiment  of  guards  and  one  of  the 
line  is  like  the  difference  between  our  Life  Guards  and  a 
newly-raised  militia  corps,  with  this  difference,  that  the  corjjs 
iVelite  in  France  are  40,000  men.  They  say  the  line  are 
infinitely  disgusted  at  this  treatment,  but  of  course,  for  a 
foreigner,  it  is  very  hard  to  judge  on  such  a  point.  Meat, 
and  bread,  and  butter  are  rather  dearer  than  in  London ; 
house-rent  considerably  dearer.  A  room  for  a  workman  in 
the  centre  of  Paris  can't  be  got  (unfurnished)  under  850 
francs  a  year ;  outside  the  barriers  at  200  francs.  Wages 
from  2  francs  to  2'50  per  day.  Servants'  wages  nearly  as  high 
as  here,  but  I  think  they  are  not  so  particular,  and  will  do 
more  work. 

No  news  here  to-day.  I  hear  Cockburn  wont  take  the 
Chief  Justiceship,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Wilson 
icill  take  the  Inland  Revenue.  If  so.  Peel  will  go  to  the 
Treasury,  and  who  will  come  here  ?  Everything  of  this  kind 
now  waits  the  Cabinet  next  Tuesday.  Nothing  but  excessive 
vanity  can  make  Wilson  hesitate  about  the  Inland  Revenue. 
But  he  thinks  he  is  sacrificing  a  certain  premiership  if  he 
goes. 

I  have  left  my  Wife  and  Chicks  at  Folkestone.  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  Mrs.  Twisleton  yesterday.  She  is  looking  very 
well  and  pretty,  and  is  (of  course)  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
excitement  about  the  Presidential  election.  I  must  say,  I 
never  felt  much  interest,  because  I  never  felt  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it.  Tiie  South  has  its  property,  perhaps  its 
existence  as  a  community,  at  stake  ;  the  North  is  fighting  for 
an  abstract  principle.     It  is  easy  to  anticipate  which  will  win. 
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CLXII. 

Speech  on  Church  Government  in  Neio  Zealand — l^ew  Zealand 
News — English  Politics. 

1856.    Dec.  17.    Dublin. 

I  SEND  YOU  a  speech  of  mine  on  Clinrch  Government, 
"wliicli  I  have  been  chiefly  induced  to  reprint  just  now,  from 
Gladstone  having  asked  me  to  put  my  notions  about  that 
subject  on  paper  for  him.  It  appears  to  me  that  much  of 
what  presses  so  unfavourably  on  many  minds  in  the  operation 
of  our  Church,  is  the  result  of  want  of  government;  and  I 
think  you  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  have  just  heard,  to  my  very  great  delight,  of  Fitzgerald's 
being  elected  Superintendent  of  Canterbury.  Sewell  is  a 
candidate  for  the  General  Assembly ;  and  Wakefield  having 
quarrelled  with  both  the  old  parties,  government  and  consti- 
tutionalists, goes  in  as  the  champion  of  the  icorJcing  classes, 
and  the  advocate  of  giving  them  land  for  nothing,  under  the 
name  of  compensation. 

What  news  is  this  !  I  always  thought  the  Pteforra  Bill 
would  be  a  terrible  embarrassment,  but  I  did  not  dream  of  its 
losing  them  Palmerston.  It  is  a  terrible  blow  to  the  ^Ministry, 
in  the  present  state  of  foreign  aflairs — first,  because  vast 
numbers  of  people  were  induced  to  trust  Ministers  solely  on 
account  of  him ;  and,  secondly,  because,  once  out  of  office, 
he  is  sure  to  find  an  occasion  for  fault-finding,  and  most 
dexterous  in  making  use  of  it.  Besides,  there  is  a  prestige 
about  him;  he  is  the  "  Poliorcetcs,''  the  ''king-maker;" 
the  puller-down  of  governments  KaTilio\r]v ;  and  I  suspect 
he  likes  the  reputation  and  the  work.  Who  is  to  be  Home 
Secretary?  Lord  John?  Sir  George  Grey?  who?  Write 
to  me  about  things  in  gentu'al. 

Eslracts  from  ?sew  Zealand  Speech. 

"When  men  form  or  join  a  society,  ecclesiastical  or  secular, 
the  idea  is  almost  necessarily  involved  of  their  doing  some- 
thing in  combination,  Avhich,  as  individiuds,  tlicy  could  not 
or  would  not  do;  otherwise  why  should  tiu'y  coml)iue?      ISiit 
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a  society,  in  order  to  work,  must  have  an  organization  and  a 
government ;  it  must  liave  forms,  laws,  qualifications,  execu- 
tive instruments — it  must  have  a  head  and  hands.  Accord- 
ingly every  association  of  men,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
begins  by  constituting  its  government ;  however  small  or 
humble  be  its  scale  and  its  object,  whether  it  be  a  penny 
club,  or  a  building  society,  or  a  political  union,  or  a  religious 
sect,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  appoints  its  managing  com- 
mittee, or  its  president,  or  its  synod,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
please  to  call  its  legislative  and  executive  organ.  Through 
the  medium  of  this  organ  it  acts,  and  speaks,  and  does  its 
business ;  without  this  organ  it  would  be  an  unmeaning  and 
objectless  list  of  names.  Therefore  I  call  it  a  truism  to  say, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  for  the  Church  of  England  in 
New  Zealand  to  have  a  form  of  government.  The  wonder  is, 
indeed,  that  at  this  stage  of  our  ecclesiastical  existence  we 
should  have  to  enunciate  so  self-evident  a  proposition.  Yet 
so  it  is  j  this  truism  is  not  merely  ignored — it  is  actually  dis- 
puted. While,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  is  not  in  the 
world  another  instance  of  a  society  without  a  government,  to 
many  Englishmen  it  appears  right  and  proper  that  such 
should  be  the  normal  state  of  their  Church.  If  you  go  to 
the  shareholder  in  a  joint-stock  bank  or  a  railway  company, 
or  to  a  Wesleyan  or  Presbyterian,  and  ask  him  how  the 
society  he  belongs  to  is  governed — that  is  to  say,  who  makes 
and  Avho  executes  its  laws — not  one  of  them  would  be  for  a 
moment  at  a  loss  for  an  answer;  he  could  inform  you  with 
respect  to  its  organization  as  easily  as  he  could  with  respect 
to  its  character  and  object.  But  if  you  go  to  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  ask  him  the  same  simple  question, 
what  answer  can  lie  give?  Is  there  any  one  here  present 
wlio  can  tell  nic  how  the  laws  of  the  English  Church  are 
made — Avho  speaks  our  collective  voice — does  what  we  have 
as  a  Corporation  to  do — in  a  word,  Avho  manages  our  affairs  ? 
One  man  may  refer  me  to  certain  laws  made  in  the  year  1G03 
for  the  Government  of  the  Church,  and  may  reply  to  me  by 
describing  the  judicial  machinery  provided  for  the  execution 
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of  them.  Another  may  tell  me  that  Parliament  governs  the 
Church  ;  another  that  the  Queen  ;  another  that  the  Bishops 
govern  it.  And  in  each  of  these  answers  there  would  be  a 
certain  amount  of  apparent  truth.  The  Canons  are  nominally 
the  statute-book  of  the  English  Church.  Parliament  does 
occasionally  legislate  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  Queen 
is,  in  theory,  her  executive  head.  The  Bishops  exercise, 
after  a  fashion,  certain  governmental  functions  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses.  But  still  the  question — '^  who  governs 
us?^^  taken  in  its  ordinary,  common-sense  meaning,  remains 
unanswerable.  The  Canons  are  necessarily  and  properly  for 
the  most  part  obsolete  and  unexecuted  :  as  indeed,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  any  human  authority  could  devise  com- 
plicated rules  of  action  for  a  society,  Avhich  would  answer  its 
purpose  and  supply  its  needs  for  250  years  without  addition 
and  alteration.  Parliamentary  legislation  in  Church  matters 
is  a  usurpation  founded  simply  upon  might.  The  Queen's 
authority  is  as  purely  nominal  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil 
affairs.  The  Bishops  have  no  recognised  collective  authority 
at  all ;  and  in  their  respective  dioceses  exercise  the  simply 
ministerial  otRce  of  carrying  out  the  existing  laws.  Xo  real 
governmental  power  resides  in  any  of  these  functionaries : 
because  a  right  to  make  laws  is  an  essential  attribvite  of  a 
real  Government ;  and  no  existing  authority  has  a  right  to 
make  laws  for  the  English  Church.  In  considering  this  state 
of  things,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  even  the  endurance  of  it  implies  in  a  degree 
paralysis  ;  contentment  under  it  Avould  imply  the  absence  of 
life.  A  society  that  cannot  make  a  law  for  tlie  regulation  of 
its  own  affairs,  or  express  a  corporate  opinion,  or  do  a  corpo- 
rate act — that  is  unable,  in  short,  to  perform  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  life — can  only,  by  a  great  stretch  of  language,  be  said 
to  be  a  living  body.  AVhatever  may  be  the  numbers  and 
energy  of  its  individual  members,  as  a  society,  I  say  it  is 
virtually  dead.  And,  I  confess,  I  see  little  hope  that  the 
jSIothcr-Cluirch  will  be  able  to  extricate  herself  from  this 
anomalous  and  helpless  condition.     Parliament  will  never,  I 
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fear^  concede  to  her,  so  long  as  she  holds  her  present  endow- 
ments and  her  present  position,  the  liberty  of  independent 
action ;  and  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  sacrifice 
her  position  and  her  endowments  for  the  sake  of  her  liberties. 
For,  indeed,  the  dis-establishment  of  the  English  Church 
would  be,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  fearful  revolution,  leading  to 
consequences  which  no  man  can  foresee ;  and  if  her  children 
shrink  from  bidding  for  her  freedom  at  such  a  price,  I  can- 
not wonder  at  them,  and  I  dare  not  blame  them.  But  fortu- 
nately our  position  here  is  a  more  hopeful  one  in  reality, 
althougli  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  be  the  reverse. 

The  Church  of  England  being  in  such  a  state  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, has  sent  out  numerous  bodies  of  oftspring  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  I  beg  your  pardon;  she  cannot  send,  because, 
as  I  have  explained  to  you,  as  a  Church  she  cannot  do  any- 
thing ;  I  sliould  have  said,  numerous  bodies  of  her  oftspring 
have  gone  out  from  her,  bearing  Avitli  them  the  principles  and 
traditions  of  their  spiritual  mother,  and  they  have  to  adapt 
these,  as  best  they  can,  to  a  new  set  of  political  and  social 
circumstances.  Amongst  other  things,  they  have  to  see  how 
they  can  get  on  without  government  in  a  state  of  things 
M'liich  urgently  requires  corporate  action.  The  Colonial 
Church  is  cast  on  her  own  resources  altogether ;  she  has, 
generally  speaking,  neither  influence,  nor  funds,  nor  con- 
sideration bequeathed  to  her,  or  provided  for  her  ready  made  ; 
she  must  obtain  them  as  she  can,  by  personal  efforts,  if  I 
may  use  the  term.  But  personal  eftbrts  require,  of  course,  a 
personal  agency  :  in  order  to  collect  funds  to  build  churches, 
to  get  and  keep  congregations,  to  exercise  order  and  dis- 
cipline amongst  them,  and  to  convert  the  heathen,  a  machi- 
nery is  Avanted ;  the  old  machinery,  such  as  it  is,  is  ijuippli- 
caljle  or  inadequate,  and  there  is  no  one  witli  authority  to 
create  new.  The  consequence  is,  tliat  the  Anglican  com- 
munion almost  invarialjly  falls,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
colony,  below  the  level  of  other  denominations.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  single  instance  Avhen,  under  such  circumstance,  she 
can  be  said  to  have  held  her  own.  Other  sects  come  out, 
accustomed  to  self-organization   and   self-government ;  each 
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branch  is  complete  in  itself,  prepared  at  all  points^  ready  for 
its  work.  Anglicans  alone,  when  removed  fi'om  the  sphere  of 
their  old  associations,  stand  bewildered  and  apathetic,  and 
unable  to  move  or  act;  looking  for  help  from  Government,  or 
from  the  jNIother-country  j  from  every  quarter,  in  fact,  but 
from  themselves.  Though  generally  richer  than  other  de- 
nominations, they  cannot  or  will  not  support  their  OAvn  minis- 
ters ;  at  least,  I  know  that  in  those  colonies  with  which  alone 
I  am  personally  acquainted,  it  is  so.  In  British  America  the 
English  people,  through  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Additional  Bishoprics'  Society, — and  in 
New  Zealand  the  people  of  England,  through  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  Parliamentary  grants, —  support  the 
clerical  establishments  of  communities  which  are  perfectly 
Avell  able  to  do  it  for  themselves,  and  would  be  perfectly 
willing  too,  if  they  were  not  enervated  by  long  disuse  of  the 
habit  of  acting  for  themselves  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  colonies  is  far  from  being  on  a  level  with 
other  sects,  as  regards  freedom  of  action.  Deprived  as  she  is 
of  the  advantages  resulting  (or  supposed  to  result)  from 
State  connexion,  it  is  believed  (for  such  is  the  absurdity  of 
the  system,  that  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  what  its  prin- 
ciples or  practices  ai'c,  but  it  is  believed)  that  she  still  remains 
fettered  by  the  liabilities  which  were  the  incidents  of  her 
establishment  in  the  Mother-country.  I  will  illustrate  what 
I  mean,  by  an  example  which  occurred  not  long  ago  in  this 
colony.  A  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  wished  to  marry 
a  Jewess :  the  clergyman  refused  to  perform  the  marriage, 
and  persevered  in  his  refusal ;  but  the  bishop  told  me  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  judge,  that  if  the  parties  applied  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  clergyman  to  marry  them,  he  (the 
judge)  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  grant  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  enlarge  on  the  intolerable  tyranny  involved  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  ;  I  allude  to  it  at  present 
as  showing  the  necessity,  not  only  for  a  complete  review  of 
our  ecclesiastical  allairs,  and  for  the  establishment  of  new 
and   radically    difierent  principles    of  Church   organization. 
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but  also^  perhaps^  for  parliamentary  assistance  in  breaking 
our  bonds. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  attempted  to  show  why,  in  the  words  of 
the  resolution  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  it  appears  desi- 
rable that  a  form  of  government  for  the  Church  of  England  in 
New  Zealand  should  be  established,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  I  have  attempted  to  explain  that  without  it  she 
cannot  properly  fulfil  her  most  ordinary  and  necessary  func- 
tions, and  that  to  tlie  want  of  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
the  apathy  and  helplessness  which  have  been,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  characteristic  of  our  colonial  churches.  I  will  next 
endeavour  to  corroborate  the  view  I  have  taken  by  quoting 
the  example  set  to  us  with  respect  to  this  matter  by  a  sister 
Churcli  which  found  itself  not  very  long  ago  in  circumstances 
analogous  to  our  own — I  mean  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churcli  of  America.  It  is  often  said  by  enemies  of  the  Eng- 
lish licformcd  Church,  that  she  is  the  creature  of  the  State, 
dependent  on  her  Establishment  and  lier  endowments  for 
existence,  and  incapable  of  standing,  like  other  ecclesiastical 
liodies,  humanly  speaking,  by  her  own  strength,  and  working 
with  her  own  means :  and  I  confess,  if  I  Avere  to  look  at  the 
present  state  of  our  colonial  churches  alone,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  rebut  the  sneer.  But  I  can  show  another  side 
to  the  picture.  I  can  prove,  I  think,  that  the  converse  view 
is  nearer  to  the  truth.  AVhen  the  United  States  declared  their 
independence,  it  may  be  said  (humanly  speaking  again)  that 
the  Church  fell  with  the  monarchy;  episcopacy,  especially  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  Avas,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  only  unfashionable,  but  almost  infamous  ;  the 
endowments  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  very  large  in 
some  of  the  States,  were  taken  away;  her  edifices  were  de- 
stroy(!(l ;  even  her  Communion-plate  was  sold  ;  numbers  of  her 
clergy  emigrated,  together  Avith  the  most  earnest  members  of 
their  ilocks.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
comj)lete  and  ovei'wlielming  prostration  than  the  American 
Episcopal  Chur(;h  then  suffered  ;  one  would  have  said, that, 
Avithin  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  her  existence  in  thu 
United  States,  like  that  of  the  British  Constitution  on  which 
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she  is  said  to  depend^  would  be  a  matter  of  history.  Xoav  let 
us  look  at  the  sequel.  For  some  little  time  the  depression 
consequent  on  the  revolution  continued^  hut  the  American 
churchmen  ayIio  were  left  were  not  dismayed  :  they  had  sense 
to  see  tliat  new  measures  were  required  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  faitli  to  believe  that  they  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  it.  Now,  it  is  insti'uctive  for  us  to  remark  that  the 
first  step  they  took,  Avhen  forced  to  shift  for  themselves,  was 
the  formation  of  a  governing  body.  The  first  General  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Church  met  in  1785,  only  three 
years  after  the  peace ;  the  first  American  Bishop  was  conse- 
crated in  1787.  The  Church  was  organized  with  a  rapidity 
and  completeness  eminently  characteristic  of  the  administra- 
tive talents  of  the  people ;  the  civil  constitution  of  the  lie- 
public  serving  naturally  to  a  great  extent  as  a  model.  A 
General  Convention  was  constituted  consisting  of  all  the 
bishops,  and  of  clerical  and  lay  representatives  from  each 
diocese,  and  possessing  full  legislative  powers  for  the  Avhole 
Church.  Diocesan  Conventions  exercised  similar  powers 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  :  vestries  administered 
parishes.  By  degrees  the  outline  thus  sketched  was  filled 
up ;  canons  of  discipline  were  passed ;  the  liturgy  was  re- 
vised ;  provision  was  made  for  education,  for  foreign  missions, 
for  domestic  extension.  Scattered  and  helpless  individuals 
became  an  animated,  active,  working  body,  far  inferior  in- 
deed to  most  of  the  other  denominations  in  outward  circum- 
stances, but  at  least  able  for  the  first  time  to  do  justice  to 
itself  and  make  free  use  of  its  own  resources.  Before  I  de- 
scribe the  result  of  these  measures,  I  must  remind  you  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  had  another  disadvantage  to  contend 
with.  It  is  notorious  tliat  of  the  emigrants  to  America,  a 
comparatively  small  })roportion  are  even  nominally  members 
of  the  English  Cliurch.  The  causes  of  this  are  too  obvious 
to  require  enumeration,  and  the  fact  is  undoubted.  The 
American  l^piscopal  Church,  therefore,  Avas  forced  to  rely 
largely  upon  proselytism,  if  it  hoped  to  hold  its  own  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  But  to  return  to  the  historical  facts.  I 
cannot  find  out  what  the  number  of  Episcopalian  clerg\nicu 
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■was  after  the  Revolution.  I  can  only  ascertain  sucli  isolated 
facts  as  that  the  State  of  New  York,  which^  in  1844^  had  304 
clergymen^  had  only  five  in  1787.  I  am  compelled,  therefore, 
to  begin  my  general  comparison  at  a  later  date.  In  1814,  I 
find  that  the  Episcopal  Church  numbered  240  clergymen, 
officiating  in  organized  parishes;  in  1844,  the  last  year  for 
which  I  have  been  able  to  procure  the  statistics,  it  had  1202. 
Assuming  that  its  congregations  multiplied  in  equal  propor- 
tion, and  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  it,  we  have  here 
the  fact  that  in  thirty  years  the  number  of  American  Church- 
men increased  fivefold,  or  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  whole 
population  of  the  Union.  So  that  even  if  we  allow,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  immigration  supplied  them  to  an  extent 
proportionate  to  their  original  numbers,  they  must  have 
more  than  doubled  themselves  by  conversions  alone  in  thirty 
years.  And  that  they  have  done  so  at  least  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  1839  more  than  one-half  of  their 
clergy  and  nearly  one- half  of  their  bishops  had  been  Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists,  Methodists,  or  Baptists.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  proportion  of  converts  is  likely  to  have  been 
larger  among  the  congregations  than  among  those  who  rose 
to  office  and  dignity  in  the  Church.  Again,  the  American 
Church  gets  plenty  of  money.  Her  clergy,  which  now 
amount  to  at  least  1600,  have  an  average  income  of  20 0(?. 
a  year,  and  if  I  add  the  funds  raised  for  church  building, 
education,  missions,  and  other  Church  purposes,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  within  the  mark  if  I  set  the  income  of  the  American 
Church  at  half  a  million  sterling  annually  ;  that  is,  speaking 
roughly,  10,9.  a  head  for  the  members  of  her  communion  ;  or 
2/.  lO.y.  for  every  family.  "  In  fact,  we  do  not  want  money," 
says  her  historian  ;  "we  have  funds  enough;  we  M'ant  men  for 
the  ministry."  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  zeal  and 
interest  which  is  engendered  among  her  members  by  an 
active  participation  in  the  management  of  her  affairs.  But  it 
is  not  only  in  subscribing  money,  that  this  zeal  and  interest 
are  displayed.  Just  as  civil  freedom  promotes  patriotism,  so 
does  ecclesiastical  freedom  promote  that  religious  esprit  de 
corps  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  human  incentives  to  zeal 
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for  the  interests  of  the  Church.  (I  trust  I  may  say  this  with- 
out seeming  to  disparage  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
motives  on  which  every  Christian  shoukl  primarily  act.) 
When  I  was  in  America,  I  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
point ;  and  I  must  say,  I  was  forcibly  impressed  by  the 
zealous,  indefatigable,  and  systematic  manner  in  Avhich  the 
"  Episcopalians  '^  of  that  busy,  restless,  Avorldly  nation 
carried  on  the  business  of  their  church.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  her  proceedings  the  advantages  of  her  system  are 
visible.  When  an  extension  of  the  Episcopate  is  required, 
she  is  not  obliged  to  go,  like  some  other  people  I  have  heard 
of,  to  a  heterogeneous  Legislature  composed  of  men  of  every 
religion,  or  of  no  religion,  nor  to  a  Colonial  jNIinister,  Avho 
may  be  her  bitter  enemy,  in  order  to  ask  leave  to  consecrate 
a  bishop,  and  to  discuss  the  boundaries  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  amount  of  the  endowment.  The  American  Church  settles 
that  for  herself,  as  every  church  ought.  But  I  need  not  ex- 
patiate longer  on  the  advantages  of  system  and  organization 
which  the  American  Church  enjoys.  I  have  been  induced  to  say 
thus  much  on  her  constitution  and  progress,  because  as  present- 
ing the  only  instance  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  l]ngland,  which  possesses  a  regularly  con- 
stituted representative  Government,  she  affords  the  only  avail- 
able precedent  for  our  own  case,  and  also  because  the  signal 
success  which  has  attended  a  career  begun  under  such  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  seems  to  show  that,  in  order  to  fulfil 
her  mis-;iou,  the  Church  of  England  does  not  require  endow- 
ments or  State  connexion ;  she  only  wants  to  have  her  hands 
untied,  a  clear  stage,  and  no  favour.  Mind,  I  do  not  by  any 
means  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  propose  the  American 
Constitution,  in  all  its  parts,  to  you  as  a  model ;  nor  (of  course,) 
do  I  mean  to  assert  that  self-government  is  the  only  cause  of 
the  success  of  the  American  Church.  But  I  must  say  it  docs 
appear,  not  only  to  be  remarkably  coincident  with  that  suc- 
cess, but  to  constitute  almost  the  only  material  difference 
between  her  position  and  that  of  the  Colonial  Churches 
Avhich  are  so  far  behind  her  in  available  life  and  energy. 
1  will  next  notice  one  or  two  of  the  objections  commonly 
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made  to  a  representative  Government  for  the  Church ;  for  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  form  of  government  we  wish  to 
obtain^  involves  the  representative  principle.  It  is  said  that 
it  would  encourage  factions,  debatings,  and  party  contests. 
I  will  not  insist  on  the  argument,  that  a  similar  objection 
would  lie  against  all  representative  government — civil  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical.  I  would  rather  point  to  the  American 
Church,  and  ask  whether  such  an  effect  has  been  produced 
there.  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  party  feeling  on  Church  matters  in  America.  I  only  say  it 
has  not  been  so  strong,  nor  has  it  led  to  such  evil  results,  as  in 
England ;  and  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  Church  as  in 
the  State,  free  and  regular  institutions  have  been  not  the 
cause,  but  the  cure  of  faction.  Again,  it  may  be  said  that 
self-government  will  lead  to  rash  and  heterodox  alterations 
in  the  formularies  of  worship,  and  in  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  And  here  I  must  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would 
certainly  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Church,  the 
right  of  managing  to  the  fullest  extent  its  own  affairs,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  regulation  of  worship,  and  the  control  over 
formularies.  While  it  is  necessary  and  right  that  the  Formu- 
laries of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  the  basis  of  union 
among  those  who  combine  to  form  a  constitution  for  a  colonial 
church,  I  must  say,  that  after  it  is  formed,  I  think  it  would 
Ijc  unworthy  of  our  position  as  a  national  church  to  bind 
ourselves  to  those  Formularies  for  ever.  Why  should  we  not 
have  the  same  right  of  revising  from  time  to  time  our  Liturgies 
and  Articles  to  suit  our  circumstances,  which  every  national 
church,  and  which  the  Church  of  England  herself,  has 
repeatedly  claimed  and  exercised  ?  Are  we  afraid  we  shall 
exercise  that  natural  and  obvious  right  badly  ?  It  is  possible 
we  may.  Ikit  I  am  quite  sure,  if  we  are  inclined  to  do  so, 
no  paper  rcstricticm  will  prevent  us.  Nor  is  it  advisable  that 
it  should.  If  Ijishops,  clergy,  and  laity  should  at  any  time 
wish  for  alterations,  I  really  see  no  good  in  trying  to  make 
them  use  forms  which  they  would  on  the  hypothesis  dis- 
approve of.  ]3ut  having  said  thus  much  on  the  abstract  right 
to  effect  changes,   I   point  to  the  American  Church  as  my 
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ground  for  anticipating  that  they  will  not  be  effected;  at 
least  not  to  any  injurious  extent.  There  was  everything  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  American  Church  and  people  to 
make  wide  deviations  on  their  part  from  the  English  ritual 
a  priori  probable ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  deviations 
actually  made  are  altogether  unimportant,  both  in  number 
and  character ;  nay,  it  is  remarkable,  and  forms  a  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  our  formularies,  that  in  several  in- 
stances where  alterations  have  been  actually  made,  the  Church 
has  subsequently  returned,  after  experience  of  the  change,  to 
the  more  ancient  usage. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  strongest,  objection  to  representa- 
tive government  which  I  shall  consider,  is  founded  on  the 
difficulty  of  settling  how  the  lay  element  in  the  proposed 
governing  body  shall  be  constituted ;  in  other  words,  who 
shall  possess  the  church  franchise.  This  difficulty  is  un- 
doubtedly a  formidable  one  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  susceptible 
of  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution ;  for  in  whichever  way  it 
be  settled  by  any  particular  class  of  persons,  it  is  always  open 
to  another  class  to  ask  them — who  gave  you  authority  to 
settle  it  ?  But  this  is  not  properly  an  objection  :  it  is  only  a 
difficultv,  and  difficulties  are  made  to  be  overcome.  Although 
we  may  never  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  question  which  shall 
be  logically  satisfactory,  we  may  get  in  a  rough  and  approxi- 
mate way  at  a  settlement  of  it,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes.  For  example,  a  plan  might  be  pro- 
posed by  the  highest  authority  in  our  church — the  bishop,  or 
bishops — involving  a  settlement  of  the  franchise  question ; 
and  if  that  plan  were  accepted  by  the  clergy,  and  the  great 
body  of  those  who  call  themselves  churchmen,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  thought  that  as  near  an  approximation  to  the 
desideratum  of  a  general  assent  as  is  necessary  for  practical 
purposes  wovild  be  arrived  at.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  have  this  question  raised ;  and  though  it  is  not 
strictly  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the  discussion  of 
it  may  appear  premature,  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  while  I 
say  a  few  words  about  it.  After  much  and  anxious  reflection, 
I  can  sec  no  proper  qualification  for  a  church  franchise  but 
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that  of  full  communion  ;  and  I  say  this  quite  irrespectively 
of  any  doctrinal  opinion  about  the  nature  and  effects  of  that 
Holy  Sacrament.      I  say  it^  because  this  qualification,  or 
something  strictly  equivalent  to  it,  is  in  consonance  with 
invariable  usage  in  the  ancient  church,  and  also,  indeed,  in 
every  Christian  denomination,  except  our  own,  of  which  I 
ever  heard.     I  say  so,  moreover,  because  we  can  have  other- 
wise  absolutely   no   guarantee  that   those   who   assume   to 
legislate  for  the  church  are  even  nominally  churchmen  :  still 
less,  that  they  observe  those  laws,  an  observance  of  which  all 
her  members  admit  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  churchman- 
ship  ;  and  while  I  entertain  what  many  would  consider  very 
democratic  views  about  the  participation  of  the  laity  in  church 
government,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  with  me  that  they  should  be 
church  laity.     Now,  it  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say 
that  a  man  is  in  communion  with  the  church  who  never 
communicates.      The  very  word  communion,  as  applied  in- 
*  discriminately  to  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  a  participation 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  proves  that  the  two  ideas  are,  in  the 
minds  of  Christians,  identical.     Indeed,  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who  hold  a  different  view 
in  this  matter  either  have  hardly  thought  out  the  question, 
or  are  mainly  actuated  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  mistaken 
view  of  expediency.     Some  of  them  fear  that  non-communi- 
cants would  be  offended ;  but,  I  must  say,  I  think  a  man 
who  deliberately  and  habitually  abstains  from  communion 
with  the  church,  is  not  one  to  whose  opinions  and  feelings 
cluu'cli  rules  should  be  made  subordinate.     Others  fear  that 
a  coniniunicant's  franchise  might  lead  to  a  profanation  of  the 
Sacrament.     Have  they  inquired  whether  in  other  religious 
denominations,  where  conformity  to  religious  ordinances  is 
invariably  required,  as  a  qualification  for  church  government, 
any  such  profanatory  effect  is  experienced  or  even  suspected  ? 
The  fact  is,  it  would  really  not  be  worth  a  man's  while,  for 
the  sake  of  so  small  an  inducement,  to  be  habitually  guilty 
of  so  great  a  crime.     But  even  if  it  were  found,  as  is  just 
possible,  that  such  a  rule  might  aggravate  the  guilt  of  a  few 
abandoned  individuals,  ought  we  to   place   their   supposed 
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spiritual  interests  in  competition  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
church?       Others,    perhaps,    have   heard   the   maxim,    that 
taxation  involves  representation,  and  think  accordingly  that 
every  man  who  pays  money  for  church  purposes  has  a  right 
to  participate  in  church  government.     Have  they  considered 
how  far  this  abstract  proposition  would  lead  them  ?     Certain 
it  is,  that  no  political  or  religious  community  in  the  world 
ever  admitted  or  acted  on  such  a  principle.     No  matter  how 
far  a  nation  may  go  in  the  direction  of  universal  suffrage,  it 
always  stops  short  of  making  contribution  to  its  revenue  the 
sole   qualification   for   political   power.      Women,   children, 
idiots,  convicts,  aliens,  may  and  generally  do  contribute  to 
revenue,  but  they  never  enjoy  its  supposed  correlative,  that  is, 
power.     Go  and  subscribe  to  a  Wesley  an  Meeting-house,  or 
a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  see  whether  your  doing  so  will 
get  you  a  vote  for  members  of  the  next  Conference  or  the  next 
Assembly.    You  may  reasonably  make  pecuniary  contribution 
one  qualification ;  but  I  cannot   even  conceive  a   proposal 
deliberately  made  that  it  should  be  the  only  one.  On  the  other 
hand,   I  hardly  think   any  one  will  propose  as   permanent 
qualification  for  church  government  a  simple  statement  of 
church  membership.     This  again  would  be  quite  unheard  of. 
No  religious  or  political  privilege  was  ever  yet  granted  on  the 
mere  condition  that  a  person  claimed  it — for  it  comes  to  that  \ 
there  is  always  required  some  test  of  his  sincerity ;  something 
that  involves  a  question  of  fact  upon  which  the  claimant  may 
be  objected  to,  if  he  be  not  telling  the  truth.     There  remains 
to  be  considered  the  plan  of  a  double  franchise ;  i.e.,  a  state- 
ment of  church  membership,  combined  with  a  payment ;  and 
this  is  the  franchise  which  has  been  apparently  proposed  for 
adoption  in  Wellington,  and,  it  may  be  said,  in  South  Australia 
also ;  for  seat-renting  involves  in  some  degree  a  profession 
of  churchmanship  as  well  as  money  payment.     To  this  rule 
I  object,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  does  not  secure  the  real 
churchmanship  of  the  governing  body — and  in  the  second, 
that  pecuniary  payment  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  church 
franchises  at  all.     Wherever  it  is  adopted,  the  best  churchmen 
may   be   excluded   because   poor ;    while   persons  who   are 
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notoriously  not  churchmen  will  have  votes  in  church  matters, 
and  assist  in  making  church  laws.  On  the  whole,  therefore^ 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
the  Church  of  England  should  adopt  a  more  lax  rule  with 
respect  to  its  franchise  than  any  other  ecclesiastical  body. 


CLXIII. 


Laudatory  Article  in  "Economist"  on  the  Letter  on  Tenure 
of  Land — Politics. 

1857.    Mai-ch23.    War  Office. 

I  SEND  an  extract  from  the  Economist  [on  the  Letter  on 
Tenure  of  Land,  clviii.]  which  you  will  like  to  see.  I  observe 
(not  that  it  matters  a  straw)  that  my  theorizations  are  laid  to 
1/our  door. 

The  Derbyites  bowled  over  everywhere. 

I  see  "  looming  in  the  future  "  a  "  reform  "  Government, 
with  Lord  John,  Graham,  Sidney  Herbert,  Cardwell,  (per- 
haps Cobden),  &c.  in  it.  That  is  the  way  this  coach  will  be 
upset. 


CLXIV. 


Offence  given  to  Farmers  hy  recommendation  of  Leases  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

1857.  March  26. 
I  AM  very  sorry  my  poor  letter  \on  Tenure  of  Land']  has 
got  you  into  a  scrape  at  your  election,  and  I  need  not  say 
that  you  are  at  liberty  to  throw  the  onus  of  its  heterodoxy 
on  mc,  by  name  if  you  like.  I  am  afraid  it  is  almost  as  bad 
to  have  such  an  heretical  friend. 


CLXV. 

The  Election, 

1857.     April  3.     War  Office. 
Most  cordially  do  I  wish  you  joy.     I  can't  tell  you  what 
a  relief  it  was  to  my  mind  when  I  opened  the  Times  to  see 
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"Adderley  and  Child"  in  the  list  of  returns,  McGeachy 
having  croaked  a  good  deal  to  me,  and  made  me  feel  very- 
anxious  yesterday.  If  you  had  been  beaten,  there  really 
would  not  have  been  a  soul  I  cared  about  personally,  much, 
in  the  House ;  all  my  other  intimate  friends.  Palmer,  Monck, 
and  Cocks,  having  lost  their  seats.  You  certainly  had  it 
all  your  own  way,  and  I  only  wonder  how  Buller  can  have 
been  fool  enough  to  start,  F.  Peel  was  asked,  but  was  too 
knowing.  He  said  besides,  that  "  he  would  not  oppose 
Adderley," — a  good  deal  for  him  to  say. 


CLXVI. 

On  Return  from  Switzerland. 

1857.  Nov.  3.  Folkestone. 
II EKE  we  are,' back  again,  after  a  successful,  though,  of 
course,  too  rapid,  run  to  Switzerland !  We  went  by  Paris 
and  Strasburg  to  Lucerne,  thence  by  the  Entlebuch  valley  to 
Berne,  Tliun,  Friburg,  Vevay,  Geneva,  Lyons,  and  so  to 
Paris  again.  I  could  not  ask  my  Wife  to  remain  longer 
away  from  the  Children,  and,  besides,  the  days  were  getting 
really  too  short  for  travelling ;  otherwise  it  would  have 
seemed  a  great  pity  to  come  home  so  soon  when  one  had  got 
so  far.  Neither  of  us  had  been  in  Switzerland  before,  so  we 
were  glad  even  of  a  passing  glance,  which  is  quite  sufficient 
to  lay  in  a  store  of  pleasant  recollections,  and  to  give  reality 
and  (as  it  were)  body  to  history  and  description.  The  wea- 
ther was  perfectly  lovely  the  whole  time,  and  though  of 
course  nothing  makes  up  for  the  want  of  the  long  summer 
mornings  and  evenings,  yet  so  far  as  mere  beauty  is  con- 
cerned, I  don^t  suppose  we  could  liave  seen  the  country  to 
greater  advantage  at  any  oilier  time,  for  October  had  steeped 
the  woods  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  I  doubt 
Avhctlier  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  the  autumn  tints 
are  brighter  and  more  gorgeous  than  in  Switzerland.  It  is  true 
that  the  sugar-maple,  which  supplies  the  scarlet  of  the  pattern 
in  America  is  absent,    but  there  is   a  fruit-tree,  a  kind  of 
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plum,  I  think,  of  which  the  leaves  give  almost  as  bright  a 
red.     There  is  not  quite  as  much  of  this  particular  tint  as 
one  might  desire,  but  every  other  hue  is  in  abundance  and 
perfection,  set  off  by  the  stem  and  uniform  background,  or 
rather  framework,  of  the  dark  green  pine.     Our  tour  com- 
prised the  finest  part  of  the  accessible — i.e.,  lowland  districts? 
and  especially  the  three  lakes  which  I  wished  particularly  to 
see — Lucerne,  Thun,  and  Geneva.     You  know  them  all,  of 
course,  so  I  shall  not  say  much  about  them.     You  will,  per- 
haps, laugh  at  me,  when  I  say  that  I  stick  to  my  old  love, 
Killarney,  as  nearer  to  my  idea  of  perfection. in  its  way,  than 
anything  I  have  seen  since.     I  think  the  forms  and  outlines 
of  its  shores,  and  of  the  hills  about  it,  are  quite  as  beautiful 
as  Lucerne,  while  in  colouring  (independently  of  the  tempo- 
rary accident  of  the  October  tints,  which   affect    only  the 
actual  woodland,  of  course)   Killarney  is  far  superior.     The 
combination  of  arbutus,  holly,  mountain  ash   sparkling  with 
red  berries,  and,  above  all,  purple  heather  coming  down  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water,  clothing  and  yet  showing  at  intervals 
the  grey  rock,  and  forming  a  perpetual  succession  of  perfect 
foregrounds,  this  combination,  I  say,  still  appears  to  me  un- 
equalled, and  more  than  equivalent  to  the  obvious  advantage 
possessed  by  Lucerne  in  tbe  greater  height  of  the  mountains? 
and  the  snow  on  the  summits  of  the  distant  peaks.    The  snow 
indeed  is  rather  a  failure  there  (except  in  so  far  as  it  produces 
the  idea  of  greatness  and  height) ;  for  it  is  patchy,  and  broken 
by  black  cliffs.     I  have  taken  Lucerne  as  a  point  of  compa- 
rison, because  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  lakes  I  saw.     At  Thun  we  were  unlucky,  the  mountain- 
tops  being  covered,  so  that  we  only  saw  the  Bernese  Alps 
clearly  from  a  great  distance.     We  had   a  splendid  view  of 
Mont  Blanc,  both  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
from  Lyons — certainly,  both  in  form  and   colour,  the  ideal 
of  the  monarch  of  mountains,  and  as  such,  i.e.,  as  perfectly 
satisfying  the  want  m  hich  one's  imagination  felt  of  an  ideal 
mountain,  well  worth  by  himself  a  journey  to  Switzerland 
and  back.      There  is  one  point,  certainly,  in  which  Swiss 
scenery  beats  Ireland  hollow,  and  that  is  the  human  acces- 
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sorles  of  every  kind.  The  costumes  of  the  people,  and  the 
architecture  of  the  buiklings,  down  to  the  smallest  cottage, 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  quite  incalculably, 
while  at  Killarney  they  do  their  very  best  to  spoil  it.  Besides 
which,  I  am  sure  you  must  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  histo- 
rical and  poetical  associations  which  hallow  so  much  of  Swit- 
zerland to  a  degree  which  I  think  no  country  in  the  world, 
except  Palestine — not  Greece,  or  Rome,  or  Scotland — can 
beat.  At  least,  this  is  my  feeling.  The  traditions  of  Rome  and 
Greece  are  broken  and  marred  by  their  subsequent  history 
and  by  the  degeneracy  of  their  present  inhabitants ;  while 
Switzerland  remains  Avhat  Tell  made  her,  and  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  country  knows  and  feels  it,  and  the  anniversaries 
of  Sempach  and  Morgarten  are  kept  as  national  and  religious 
festivals,  and  they  have  shewn  hundreds  of  times  since,  up  to 
the  French  invasion  of  1798,  that  they  are  ready  to  do  over 
again  what  they  did  then,  which  with  me  adds  incalculably  to 
the  interest  I  take  in  it  all.  There  is  something,  too,  very 
pleasant  to  an  Englishman  in  feeling  himself  to  be  in  a  free 
country.  I  know  this  sounds  pedantic  to  many  people,  but 
with  me  it  is  reall}^  and  palpably  an  enjoyment.  To  have  no 
passports,  ov  j^ennis  de  sejour,  or  gendarmes  ordering  me  about, 
and  to  know  that  what  I  hear  tlie  people  say,  and  read  in  the 
newspapers  I  take  up,  about  politics,  is,  or  may  be  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  the  speakers  and  writers,  unfettered  by  fear  of 
"  espionage  "  or  "  censure,"  all  this  produces  on  me  the  eft'cet 
of  the  open  air  after  a  sick  room.  So  far  as  one  who 
(literally)  runs  can  read,  Switzerland  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  very  well  governed.  The  people  seemed  to  be  very 
well  dressed  and  well  housed,  the  roads  admirable ;  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  is  everywhere,  even  carried  round  the  naked 
rocks  of  Lucerne  Lake,  and  up  to  the  top  of  Righi,  and  you 
only  pay  one  franc  for  a  message  ;  we  saw  few  beggars,  which 
rather  surprised  me,  as  I  had  heard  they  Avere  numerous; 
but  what  struck  me  most  was  the  marvellous  bodily  industry 
we  saw  everywhere.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  mark  of  very  ad- 
vanced civilization  that  the  whole  po])ulation,  male  and 
female,  should  be  at  work  from  morning  to  night  at  manual 
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labour^  and  though  it  is  pleasant  to  see  a  population 
thoroughly  busy  and  in  earnest,  still  it  is  certainly  overdone 
in  Switzerland.  The  women  look  like  men  disguised,  and  do 
navvies'  work,  literally.  One  wonders  how  the  children  are 
looked  after,  for  there  are  quite  as  many  women  as  men  in 
the  fields.  I  had  not  time  to  visit  any  of  their  poorhouses 
or  prisons ;  I  hear  they  are  very  well  managed.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  your  impressions  of  Switzerland  were 
as  favourable  as  mine  ;  I  mean  socially,  not  as  regards  beauty 
of  scenery.  I  should  like  very  much  to  travel  quietly  through 
it  with  you,  observing  and  speculating. 

We  heard  at  Lyons  of  the  taking  of  Delhi,  from  a 
Frenchman  in  a  diligence — of  course,  with  the  addition, 
that  the  British  were  besieged  in  their  turn  after  taking 
it,  and  short  of  provisions.  How  they  all  hate  us !  AVe 
must,  I  think,  be  an  unamiable  people ;  mere  envy  of  our 
prosperity  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dislike  that 
the  whole  world  entertains  of  us.  I  confess  it  is  not  plea- 
sant to  think  that  our  fall  would  give  greater  satisfaction  to 
more  people  than  almost  any  other  possible  event  of  a  public 
nature. 


CLXVII. 

On  Indian  Government  (Question. 

1857.  Not.  10.  Folkestone. 
I  AM  glad  to  hear  you  are  preparing  for  the  discussion  on 
Indian  questions.  You  should  read  the  debates  on  Fox's 
Indian  Bill  in  '8^— especially  Burke's  speech.  I  did  not  get 
Mill,  not  being  quite  sure  whether  it  was  worth  my  while  to 
buy  him,  and  not  being  able  to  borrow  hira  at  the  London 
library,  I  agree  with  you  that  the  government  of  India  by 
the  Company  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  never  had  anything 
to  say  for  itself  except  that  it  worked  well,  and  it  can't  say 
that  now.  I  have  always  maintained  that  there  were  two  of 
our  disputed  political  questions  which  did  not  appear  to  me 
matters  for  argument — the  double  government  of  India,  and 
the  question  of  purchase  in  the  army.     In  neither  case  is 
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there  (literally)  any  one  thing  to  be  said  for  the  existing 
system,  except  that  it  exists,  and  that  qtiieta  non  moveri  cleLent. 
And  I  agree,  under  qualification,  in  what  you  say  about  letting 
the  local  government,  as  a  general  rule,  settle  local  questions. 
But  I  certainly  would  not  give  to  any  viceroy  unlimited 
power,  or  make  him  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  despot.  To 
the  supreme  power  in  this  country  he  must  be  strictly 
accountable,  while  and  because  that  power  backs  and  supports 
him.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  our  responsibility  for  our  agent, 
and  we  must  therefore  see  that  he  does  not  abuse  the  power 
he  derives  from  us.  Despotism  of  any  kind  is  most  dangerous 
and  liable  to  abuse  ;  but  despotism  backed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  therefore  independent  of 
the  nation  governed,  is  of  all  forms  of  government  the  most 
liable  to  abuse.  It  is  because  publicity  and  rapidity  of  com- 
munication bring  responsibility  home  to  Indian  Governors, 
that  I  believe  in  the  possibility  of  tolerable  government  in 
India.  If  I  thought  AVarren  Hastings's  rule  could  be 
repeated,  I  should  deprecate  our  remaining  in  India  at  all. 
I  don't  think  the  history  of  the  revolt  justifies  your  views 
about  semi-independent  Princes.  They  have  been  almost 
without  exception  our  firm  allies,  while  the  revolt  has  extended 
itself  over  our  own  territories.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  a  treaty 
between  a  strong  state  and  a  weak  one  need  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  sham  and  a  fraud,  though  of  course  there  is  danger  of, 
and  temptation  to,  its  becoming  so.  We  are  now  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  faith  we  have  kept  with  Scindiah,  Ilolkar, 
Gholab  Singh,  &c. ;  and  expiating  the  breach  of  faith  we 
were  guilty  of  in  annexing  Oudc;  for,  though  the  annexation 
will  probably  in  the  end  turn  to  good,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  was  a  breacli  of  faith,  and  the  best  authorities  hold 
that  it  precipitated,  if  it  did  not  partly  cause,  the  insurrection. 
Would  you  reallij  like  to  see  Lord  EUenborough  wielding 
despotic  power  in  India  ?  I  admit  his  administrative  abilities. 
As  regards  patronage,  if  you  mean  the  power  of  making 
local  appointments  and  dismissing  from  them,  I  quite  agree 
that  tiie  head  of  the  local  Government  ought  to  have  it; 
indeed,  I  believe  he  has  it  now ;  but  I  sec  no  reason  why  he 
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should  have  the  patronage  of  original  appointments,  nor 
indeed  could  he  well  exercise  it,  as  they  must  of  course  be 
made  in  England ;  and  this  will  be  the  bugbear  held  up  as  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  change — as  it  was  in  Fox's  time. 
However,  the  system  already  adopted  of  admitting  to  the 
civil  service  by  open  competition  has  removed  great  part  of 
the  difficulty,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  principle 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  military  service.  I  should 
most  strongly  deprecate  such  an  enormous  addition  to  the 
already  enormous  and  much-abused  patronage  of  the  Horse 
Guards. 

I  have  been  reading  over  again  here  '^  Stanley's  Life  of 
Arnold,"  and  ''  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,"  models  of  excellence 
in  biography  and  the  reverse,  respectively.  Arnold  and 
Burke  had  many  points  of  resemblance  in  their  characters, 
especially  that  vehement,  almost  fierce,  earnestness  with 
which  they  threw  themselves  into  questions  of  public  interest, 
and  the  combination  of  that  vehemence  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  gentleness  in  private  life  and  domestic  rela- 
tions— a  combination  which  has  singular  charms.  I  think  I 
am  going  on  Saturday  to  shoot  Walter  James's  pheasants, 
and  on  Monday,  D.V.,  return  to  town.  I  shall  be  ready  to 
defend  the  Swiss  against  Mrs.  Adderley  when  we  meet,  on 
every  point  except  mercenary  soldiering,  which  I  detest,  but 
which  all  governments  sanction  by  their  practice,  and  should 
not  therefore  be  charged  against  the  Swiss  as  a  special  crime. 


CLXVIII. 

Return  to  Toicn. 

1857.  Nov.  21.  War  Office. 
Ake  you  coming  up  to  town  on  the  3rd  ?  I  suppose  so, 
of  course.  I  can't  but  think  there  will  be  something  pro- 
posed for  supplying  the  East  India  Company  with  money — 
they  are  all  but  bankrupt.  At  any  rate  there  is  sure  to  be 
much  talk  on  interesting  subjects. 

You  must  have  been  greatly  shocked  at  poor    Stafford's 
death.     The  account,  as  given  at  the  inquest,  is  most  sad. 
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Fitzgerald  was  to  sail  from  Sydney  on  September  20th  for 
England.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  [Canferhnnj]  is 
plethoric.  Fancy  their  revenue  having  reached  40,000/.  a 
year.  Land  sales  steady  at  400/.  a  week — the  price  being 
2/.  an  acre. 


CLXIX. 

Indian  Government, 

1857.     Nov.  27.     War  Office. 

I  don't  know  that  I  have  much  additional  remark  to  make 
on  your  last  letter.  Only  bear  this  in  mind.  The  Govern- 
ment  in  India  cannot  be  an  independent  self-sustaining 
power  like  the  Government  of  a  colony.  It  must  depend 
wholly  for  support  on  England;  therefore  it  must  be  subject 
to  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  England,  and  there- 
fore the  Government  of  England  must  be  responsible  for  the 
Indian  Government's  doings.  No  paper  constitution  can 
guard  against  this.  If  we  don't  actively  back  our  Governor- 
General  and  his  Legislature  with  our  money  and  our  arms,  he 
falls ;  therefore  we  must  see  that  he  and  his  Legislature  do 
nothing  that  we  are  not  justified  in  backing,  otherwise  Ave 
establish  the  most  odious  of  tyrannies,  an  irresjiondUe  des- 
potism. Local  despotism  is  responsible  to  the  ultima  ratio  of 
its  subjects'  indignation  and  despair;  but  a  Roman  Proconsul 
(or  a  Governor-General,  as  you  seem  to  wish  that  he  shoidd 
be)  cared  nothing  for  his  subjects,  and  never  was  called  to 
account  by  his  superiors.  Therefore  he  was  almost  necessarily 
and  invariably  a  Aerres. 

I  hear  all  is  coming  true  that  I  said  about  the  Caflfres ; 
''  they  are  deserting  in  great  numbers,"  says  a  private  letter 
which  I  have  just  seen  from  one  of  the  officers  in  charge. 

This  is  a  pretty  announcement  for  the  fag  end  of  a  news- 
paper article.  "  The  Government  are  going  to  propose  the 
abolition  of  the  Company."  I  did  not  think  Pahuerstou 
would  have  had  the  courage;  but  it  is  quite  true,  and  you 
will  have  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  to  fry.  This  Cabinet  is 
utterly  unequal  to  the  task,  and  I  fear  will  make  a  mess  of 
it.     Oh,  for  one  year  of  Burke  ! 
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Of  course  this  involves  the  amalgamation  of  the  armies, 
and  (I  trust)  the  death-warrant,  in  consequence,  of  the  pur- 
chase system  in  ours. 

There  is  one  other  point,  the  colonization  of  India  by 
Europeans.  I  consider  this  out  of  the  question,  for  the  reason 
that  you  can^t  rear  children  there.  No  man  will  go,  except 
to  make  a  rapid  fortune,  to  such  a  climate.  This  will  also 
prevent  (as  a  rule)  Governors  from  staying  there  long. 


CLXX. 

Invitation  from  Sir  E.  Biilwer  Li/tton,  Cotonial  Secretary. 

1858.     Aug.  11.     War  Office. 

I  THINK  the  inclosed  wall  amuse  you ;  at  any  rate  I  hope 
you  will  be  impressed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  I  have 
arrived  at  such  considerable  militarj/ ra,nk.  I  have  promised 
to  go  down  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  to  Knebworth, 
as  I  really  think  I  may  be  of  use.  When  I  told  him  I  was 
7/ot  a  colonel,  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  a  theatrical  way, — 
"  What !  only  Godley,  Esq.?     Well,  such  is  fortune." 


CLXXI. 

Jlsit  to  Sir  E.  Btilwer  Lyttoyi — New  Zealand  News. 

1858.  August  21.  War  Office. 
I  HAD  a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  visit  at  Knebworth. 
Sir  E.  Lytton  talked  incessantly  and  charmingly,  quite 
realizing  my  idea  of  an  illogical,  eloquent,  man  of  genius. 
The  house  is  not  in  good  taste,  but  picturesque,  and  full  of  all 
sorts  of  articles  of  vertu,  paintings,  books,  old  furniture,  &c. 
After  dinner,  the  first  day,  he  lionized  me  round  his  his- 
torical portraits,  descanting  most  admirably  on  each.  Sun- 
day ho  spent  entirely  in  the  house,  dressed  in  a  black  and 
red  slaslicd  dressing-gown,  unshaven,  and  with  his  hair 
unbrushed,  looking  like  a  Avizard,  and  smoking  the  whole 
time  a  long  cherry-stick  pipe.  He  is  (literally)  half  mad 
about  his  responsibilities,  and  fancies  he  is  going  to  reform 
the  whole  colonial  empire.     He  gets  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
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niglit  to  write  despatches,  and  is  furious  if  they  don^t  actually 
go  in  twelve  hours.  I  hope  to  pay  you  a  visit  in  October, 
without  fail.  Shall  I  find  some  wild  partridges  left  ?  It  is 
rather  odd  that  I  feel,  thank  God,  particularly  well,  and  not 
the  least  done  up,  or  in  want  of  rest,  though  I  have  been 
unusually  hard  worked  this  year.  I  ride  in  every  morning 
by  ten,  and  try  to  gallop  home,  so  as  to  have  half  an  hour's 
cricket  with  Arthur  before  dark.  This  is  a  wet  evening,  to 
which  (partly)  you  owe  this  letter.  I  have  wonderful  news 
from  Canterbury.  Bowen,  the  Treasurer,  tells  me  they  are 
selling  from  one  to  two  thousand  acres  steadily  per  week,  at 
11.  an  acre,  and  that  the  day  before  he  wrote  they  took  in 
the  Land  Office  2500/.  He  adds,  that  it  is  all  bought  by  our 
own  people  as  they  get  rich ;  none  by  speculators  from 
Australia.  It  is  the  most  complete  triumph  of  the  "high 
price.''  Fitzgerald  intends  to  send  a  ship  a  month  now, 
with  (on  an  average)  320  souls  in  each. 


CLXXII. 

Religions  Earnestness — Mr.  Gladstone's  Commission  to  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

1858.     Nov.  5.     Voelas. 

I  ACCEPT  your  sermon  thankfully.  I  am  quite  conscious 
of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  real  earnestness  in  one's  work 
with  a  genial  and  catholic  acceptance  of,  and  participation  in, 
ideas  and  pursuits  not  immediately  connected  with  it.  But  I 
don't  really  think  my  besetting  sin  or  chief  danger  is  devotion 
to  one  pursuit ;  rather  the  contrary ;  a  restlessness  and  love 
of  change,  leading  me  to  be  "  everything  by  turns  and 
nothing  long."  However,  I  wont  be  tempted  into  egotism 
in  this  matter ;  whether  I  am  personally  an  illustration  of 
your  views  or  not,  I  at  any  rate  thoroughly  agree  in  them. 
I  must  just  add  one  remark.  The  extreme  difficulty  of 
realizing  the  supernatural,  and  considering  religious  observa- 
tions and  studies  otherwise  than  as  duties,  is  not  the  result, 
I  think,  of  any  exclusive  devotion  to  secular  work,  and  would 
be  equally  felt  if  one's  life  were  spent  in  play  and  pleasure. 
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To  be  deficient  in  religious  ?j0oe  is  a  great  defect  of  character; 
but  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  particular  pursuit ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  is  aggravated  by  any  such. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  satisfy  Mercer  {wy  Keeper)  on  Tues- 
day, and  on  Wednesday  go  by  Radley  to  London.  I  fear  this 
will  interfere  with  my  having  you  as  a  companion.  This  is 
a  strange  escapade  of  Gladstone's  \_Commission  to  Ionian 
Islands] .  To  any  other  Statesman  but  him  it  would  be  a  vir- 
tual abdication  of  public  life,  to  be  absent  during  so  impor- 
tant a  crisis,  which  must  result  in  a  break-up  of  parties  and 
ministries ;  but  it  may  suit  Aim,  as  he  can't  be  more  "  out  of 
the  betting"  than  he  now  is. 


CLXXIII. 

Departmental  Committee  on  Colonial  Military  Expenditure. 

1859.     Oct.  23.     Voelas. 

I  RECEIVED  yesterday  the  inclosed  letter  from  Hamilton  of 
the  Treasury  {Committee  formed  of  Hamilton,  Elliott,  and 
Godleyl — I  need  not  say  with  what  surprise  and  pleasure. 
You  know  how  hopeless  I  thought  it  to  bring  such  men 
as  him  and  Elliott  [Colonial  Under  Secretary']  anyAvhere 
near  my  views,  and  even  now  I  cannot  believe  that  they 
will  subscribe  to  anything  so  revolutionary.  But  evidently 
Gladstone  does,  and  will  advocate  them  in  the  Cabinet. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  our  grand  object, — the  nationalization  of 
the  British  Colonies — and  any  man  may  be  proud  of  contri- 
buting, however  humbly  and  obscurely,  to  the  taking  of  it. 


CLXXIV. 

Canterbury  News — Reform  Bill. 

1859.     Oct.  28.    Voelas. 
Thanks  for  your  note  and  for  Gore  Browne's  [Governor  of 
New  Zealand]  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  letter.     Pray 
let  Lyttelton  sec  the  latter,  as  the  passage  about  Canterbury 
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will  delight  him.  It  is  amusing  to  find  people  still  talking 
about  "the  Canterbury  failure,"  in  the  face  of  facts.  I  don't 
think  you  will  find  it  easy  to  sell  your  debentures,  notwith- 
standing 6  per  cent. ;  they  are  not  known  or  understood 
except  by  ourselves,  and  none  of  us  are  buyers.  I  shall  be 
curious  to  hear  if  you  have  picked  up  any  inklings  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  I  think  the  best  thing  Government  can  do 
would  be  to  adopt  the  Aberdeen  Government's  Bill,  which 
was  a  very  moderate  one,  and  to  which  some  of  their  most 
formidable  opponents  are  pledged.  We  have  had  charming 
weather,  and  capital  shooting,  but  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  get 
back  to  my  work,  which  is  second  nature  to  me. 


CLXXV. 


Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Colonial  Military 
Expenditure. 

1859.  Nov.  9.  War  Office. 
I  AM  very  busy  on  my  own  Colonial  Report.  Gladstone 
writes  to  Hamilton,  "  I  have  read  Mr.  Godley's  admirable 
paper.  He  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject,  and  makes  it 
as  clear  as  day.  I  cannot  say  hoio  strongly  I  agree  with  Jiini. 
When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  seen  it,  I  will  have  it 
printed  for  the  Cabinet.'^  Sidney  Herbert  says  he  is  "  quite 
delighted"  with  it,  and  promises  earnest  advocacy.  Elliott  of 
course  disagrees,  defending  the  present  system  !  Never 
mind.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  it  out  and  published,  and 
that  I  look  to  1/ou  for. 


CLXXVI. 

At  Scarborough — Throat  little  imjoi'oved. 

1860.     Jan.  8.     Scarborough. 

AVe  intend  to  go  to  town  to-morrow,  D.V.     There  is  not 

much  change  in  my  throat ;  but  I  am  pretty  well  on  the  whole, 

and  think  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  my  being  able  to  stay  on 

in  London  without  injury,  and  do  a  certain  mild  amount  of 
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work.  Arthur  is  at  Killigar,  where  he  is  delightedly  occu- 
pied with  skating,  bird  and  rabbit  trapping,  and  going  out 
with  his  Uncles  shooting.  They  have  had  very  fair  woodcock 
shooting.  Charles  Wynne  and  my  two  brothers  killed  (I 
think)  89  woodcocks  in  the  first  three  days ;  they  had  not 
beaten  all  the  coverts  when  they  wrote,  and  I  donH  know 
what  they  did  afterwards.  The  lakes  are  all  frozen  over,  and 
they  have,  therefore,  miles  of  first-rate  ice  for  skating; 
Arthur  writes  word  that  he  gets  on  capitally  now.  His  head- 
aches, too,  are  much  better,  and  I  intend  to  send  him  back  to 
school;  but  these  constant  interruptions  are  most  injurious 
to  his  education.  Herbert's  peerage,  involving  De  Grey's 
removal,  is  a  great  loss  to  the  office  and  to  me.  We  have 
never  had  anything  like  so  good  an  Under-Secretary,  and  a 
thorough  good  fellow  to  boot.  This  is  the  coldest  day  here, 
that  we  have  yet  had.  I  look  forward  with  anything  but 
pleasure  to  the  journey. 


CLXXVII. 

Delate  on  Departmental  Report — Proposes  Select  Committee  on 
the  Subject — Sjjirlt  of  Controversy. 

1860.     June  3.     Malvern. 

I  AM  very  grateful  for  the  way  in  which,  as  always,  you 
have  stood  by  me  \_Debate  on  the  Ueport  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Colonial  Military  Expenditnre~\ .  It  was  better,  I 
think,  to  have  the  debate  go  off  as  it  did,  than  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  hostile  speeches.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  a  Select  Committee,  but  it  should  not  be  moved  for  by 
you.  You  must  not  appear  in  the  light  of  the  only  person  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  subject.  If  you  could  get  General  Peel 
to  move  (he  having  said  in  his  speech  there  ought  to  be  a 
committee)  it  Avould  have  a  capital  effect ;  or  Stanley,  or 
Colonel  Sykcs,  or  Arthur  Mills,  might  do  it. 

I  am  very  glad  you  arc  going  to  write  to  me  on  Greg's  book 
[Creed  of  Christendom?^,  only  go  into  it  not  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who  is  looking  merely  for  the  weak  points  of  an  adver- 
sary's armour,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  and  refuting  him. 
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but  as  weighing  what  he  SKj9,ju(liciaUi/,  and  giving  him  credit 
where  he  is  right,  as  well  as  pointing  out  where,  in  your 
opinion,  he  is  wrong.  I  feel  always  disposed  to  welcome  as 
a  fellow-worker  any  one  who  appears  to  have  as  his  sole 
object  the  discovery  or  elucidation  of  truth,  even  if  he  arrive 
at  different  conclusions  from  mine  ;  what  I  cannot  bear  is  the 
tone  of  controversialists  who^  starting  with  settled  conclu- 
sions of  their  own^  fly  out  against  those  who  cannot  accept 
those  conclusions  as  wrong-doers,  and  abuse  them  instead  of 
considering  what  they  say. 


CLXXVIII. 

Neiv  Zealand  Disturhance — Reform  Bill. 

1860.     June  12.     Malvern. 

I  AM  sorry  to  see  there  is  a  row  in  New  Zealand,  and  (of 
course)  an  instantaneous  sending  for  troops  from  everywhere. 
There  are  only  55,000  natives  in  the  islands,  of  which  more 
than  half  would  be  friendly  or  neutral :  on  the  other  side 
there  are  70,000  colonists,  without  any  old  people  among  them, 
and,  as  usual  in  new  countries,  a  considerable  preponderance 
of  males;  and  from  1300  to  1400  soldiers,  with  artillery  and 
all  military  appliances.  Compare  this  with  the  position  of 
the  New  Englanders  in  the  face  of  the  Indian  population  of 
the  American  continent !  Wynyard  repeatedly  wrote  to  us 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  the  settlers  to  take  any 
trouble,  or  make  any  sacrifices,  with  a  view  to  their  military 
organization  for  self-defence.  Their  only  notion,  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  was  to  shriek  for  troops,  and  abuse  the  Im- 
perial Government. 

So  the  Reform  Bill  is  given  up ;  I  cannot  but  think  the  way 
it  has  licen  dealt  with  is  most  discreditable  to  both  parties  in 
the  House,  and  may  be  the  source  of  great  evil  and  danger. 
I  don't  know  which  is  the  worst,  but  I  think  the  Conservatives 
rather. 
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CLXXIX. 

Greg's  "  Creed  of  Christendom" 

1860.  June  14  Malvern. 
I  RETURN  you  the  notes  \on  Greg\  which  I  have  read  with 
much  interest.  Greg  '\%,  I  dare  say,  occasionally  inaccurate, 
occasionally  unfair,  and  occasionally  illogical.  I  have  no 
doubt  Paley,  or  Sumner,  or  any  of  the  evidential  writers, 
might  be  easily  convicted  of  similar  faults,  by  any  one  who 
read  their  works  for  the  purpose  of  picking  holes  in  them ; 
but  to  do  so  would  be  far  from  settling  the  general  question 
of  their  argument.  What  I  want  to  see  is  a  defence  of 
Christianity,  by  some  one  who  shows  that  he  really  appre- 
ciates the  force  of  the  objections  made  to  orthodox  doctrine 
by  modern,  especially  German,  "  sceptics,'^  and  whose  object 
is  the  discovery  of  truth — not  the  confuting  of  an  opponent. 
Jowett,  although  hampered  by  his  ecclesiastical  status,  is  per- 
haps better  qualified  for  such  a  task  than  any  one  else.  Have 
you  read  the  ''  Essays  and  Reviews  "  by  him.  Temple,  and 
others,  lately  published  ?  There  is  much  to  be  thankful  for 
when  the  mature  judgment  confirms  traditional  belief. 
Rational,  humble,  conscientious  faith  is  far  more  comfort- 
able even  than  rational,  humble,  conscientious  doubt.  What 
we  have  to  do  in  this  world  is  generally  clear  enough  to  a 
conscientious  man.  All  problems  will  be  solved  soon.  "  Now 
wc  know  in  part ;  then  shall  we  know  as  we  are  known. ^^ 
The  difference  betAveen  3'ou  and  me  is,  that  you  think  the 
"  part "  we  are  meant  to  know  here  is  somewhat  larger.  I 
think  I  am  better  in  health,  but  my  progress  is  very  slow. 


CLXXX. 

New  Zealand  self-heljjlessness — Throat  worse. 

1860.  July  13.     Malvern. 
Would  you  have  any  objection  to  ask  the  following,  or 
similar,  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?     1.  Whether 
any  accounts  have  been  received  of  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  New  Zealand  not  immediately  threatened  by  Maori 
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hostilities,  volunteering  for  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-colo- 
nists at  Taranaki  ?  2.  Whether  any  intimation  has  been 
received  from  the  Colonial  Government  of  its  intention  to 
propose  to  the  Colonial  Parliament  a  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  expense  of  the  civil  war  ?  3.  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  whole 
should  be  defrayed  from  the  Imperial  treasury  ? 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  as  the  Imperial  Government 
manage  native  policy,  it  should  pay  for  every  expense 
(although  I  need  not  say,  I  am  against  Imperial  manage- 
ment). So  long  as  the  present  anomalous  connexion  lasts, 
one  party  must  manage,  and  both  must  help  and  pay.  If  we 
give  the  colonists  the  management,  I  would  not  say  we  ought 
therefore  not  to  help  them. 

I  am  certainly  stronger;  I  Avalked  yesterday  without 
stopping  to  the  top  of  the  Beacon  (the  highest  of  the  hills), 
and  was  not  either  blown  or  tired,  which  shows  my  lungs  to 
be  in  pretty  good  order.  But  I  can't  get  my  throat  better, 
and  suffer  acute  pain  from  it,  especially  in  swallowing. 
Gully  thinks  it  is  neuralgia,  I  don't  want  you  to  come  and 
see  me  just  now.  My  voice  is  so  much  affected  that  I  am 
forbidden  to  talk,  so  that  it  would  only  tantalize  me  to  have 
you  with  me. 


CLXXXI. 

On  an  Essay  of  mine — Health  better — Ladi/  Simeo7i's  death. 

1800.     Aug.  26,     Filey. 

I  RKTUKN  your  proofs  [Essa>/  on  Human  Happlness'\  with 
some  pencil  notes.  On  the  whole  I  agree  and  admire 
greatly,  I  am  not  much  disposed  for  writing  a  book  just 
now.  Perhaps  the  oestrum  may  come.  I  have  no  material, 
i.e.  tangible,  change  in  my  health  to  report ;  but  \fcel  better, 
cat  and  sleep  well,  and  am  in  more  force,  I  think,  on  the 
Avholc.  Arthur  spends  all  his  time  almost  in  fishing — bring- 
incf  home  more  Avhiting  and  flounder  than  we  know  what  to 
do  with.  Poor  John  Simeon  is  losing,  or  has  lost,  his  Wife, 
lie  and  the  Children  were  devotedly  fond  of  her,  and  I  am  so 

u  2 
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sorry  for  him.  It  is  the  parting,  the  parting,  that  is  so  sad. 
If  it  were  not  for  that,  how  little  terror  death  would  have  ! 
Shall  we  meet  again  ?  If  so,  when^  how,  under  what  con- 
ditions ?     Mystery  of  mysteries  ! 


CLXXXII. 


Essay — Health — Conjectures  about  Death. 

1850.     Aug.  30.     Filey. 

The  objection  which  I  have  to  your  triple  classification 
[of  men,  1,  of  independent  wealth,  2,  routine  employment,  3,  or 
manual  labour']  is  that  it  cannot  be  made  accurate  or  complete. 
What  is  the  difference  (in  a  scientific  point  of  view)  between 
the  professional  man,  paid  by  fees,  and  (say)  the  skilled 
labourer,  paid  by  a  salary  ?  or  between  me,  for  example,  and 
the  office  porter?  or  between  an  attorney  and  an  attorney's 
clerk  ?  And,  if  you  could  draw  the  distinction,  it  would  be 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  your  Essay,  the  duties  of  both 
your  classes  being,  as  regards  the  issue  raised  by  you, 
analogous.  I  cannot,  I  fear,  undertake  a  joint  authorship; 
I  have  no  taste  or  talent  for  metaphysical  or  ethical  studies, 
nor  any  vocation  to  write  on  such  subjects.  I  have  not  so 
much  time  on  my  hands  as  you  would  suppose,  for  I  am  out 
(by  order)  almost  the  whole  available  day,  and  go  to  bed 
almost  immediately  after  tea.  This  place,  and  the  life  I  am 
leading,  decidedly  agree  with  me ;  I  have  gained  seven 
pounds  in  wciglit  during  tlie  last  month,  which  is  very  satis- 
factory, as  my  great  emaciation  was  perhaps  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptom  of  my  case.  I  had  lost  twelve  pounds  between 
November  and  June. 

I  don't  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  useless  inquisitive- 
ness  for  noting  (not  in  any  spirit  of  complaint,  but  as  a  fact) 
the  entire  ignorance  in  which  we  stand  as  regards  our  meet- 
ing beyond  the  grave  with  those  whom  we  know  on  earth. 
We  can  only  conjrrltn-e  as  to  tlie  conditions  of  identity,  &c. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ignorance  and  uncertainty 
torm  a  great  aggravation  of  the  terrors  of  death,  and  are  not 
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at  all  answered  or  remedied  by  the  general,  but  necessarily- 
vague,  belief  that  ''  all  will  be  for  the  best/'  It  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  pain  or  evil  be- 
yond the  grave,  in  the  case  of  any  body ;  and  how  can  you 
or  I  know  the  foi-m  which  pain  or  evil,  if  we  are  to  suffer  it, 
may  take  in  our  cases  ?  Pray  give  our  love  to  the  Twisle- 
tons.     How  charming  and  good  they  both  are  ! 


CLXXXIIT. 


Political  Economists^  vieio  of  Landlords. 

1860.     Sept.  28.     Filey. 

I  THINK  you  do  not  do  justice  to  ]\Iill  and  the  economists, 
for  want  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  moral  and 
economical  aspects  of  the  landlord  question.  In  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view,  it  is  undeniably  correct  to  say  that  a  land- 
lord is  a  burden  on  the  land,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  consumer 
of  its  produce ;  but  that  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  his 
being  also  '^productive,''  in  a  moral  sense,  and  of  moral 
benefits ;  and  i\Iill  would  not  at  all  dispute  or  undervalue 
these,  though  he  may  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  you 
as  to  the  proportion  of  landlords  who  realize  this  ideal,  or 
approach  to  it.  AVhat  I  object  to  is  the  tone  of  "  invidia," 
or  antagonism,  in  which  you  represent  the  difference,  instead 
of  merely  stating  that  it  is  two  aspects  of  the  same  shield. 

I  am  grieving  greatly  about  poor  Hawes.  He  has  just 
lost  his  daughter,  having  he^ore,  wit Ii in  t/'ie  ^ear,  \o?>i  a.  ^o\\, 
a  father,  and  a  brother-in-law.  I  am  so  distressed  at  not 
being  able  to  relieve  him,  and  would  try  to  do  so  except  for 
my  loss  of  voice,  which  would  so  greatly  cripple  me  in  the 
Office.  

CLXXXIV. 

New  Zealand — Natives'  Jxehellion. 

18G0.    Oct.  20.    Filoy. 
I  THINK  the  best  answer  you  can  give  to  Weld   '\_icritiiig 
from  Auckland,  in  defence  of  the  riy/ils  of  the  Crown  against 
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WiJcingi's  claims]  will  be  that  the  initiative  of  any  change  in 
the  system  of  dealing  with  the  Natives  must  come  from  the 
Colony,  and  that  if  a  remonstrance  to  the  necessary  effect 
comes  from  the  Colonial  Parliament  you  will  back  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  than  the  Colonial  Ofl&ce  theory,  that 
the  Governor  should  not  be  advised  by  his  Ministers  on 
Native  affairs,  and  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  change  in  the 
instructions  to  him.     No  change  of  law  is  needed. 

My  plan  is  to  go  to  London  about  the  31st,  and,  if  per- 
mitted by  the  doctors,  to  try  as  an  experiment  the  resumption 
of  office-work.  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  try  it  for 
November  and  December,  with  the  prospect  of  going  to  a 
warmer  climate  for  the  severer  months  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year. 


CLXXXV. 

Health — New  Zealand  Colonists^  inaction. 

1860.  Oct.  26.  Filey. 
Things  here  are  in  statu  qno.  Dale  says  I  am  going  on 
favourably,  and  Charlotte  has  persuaded  me  to  stay  in  these 
latitudes  a  fortnight  longer ;  but  I  think  we  shall  move  into 
Scarborough,  which  is  warmer  than  Filey.  I  don't  feel  at  all 
inclined  to  an  Egyptian  tour.  Nothing  but  positive  neces- 
sity will  drive  me  from  England.  I  hope  your  hunter  will 
turn  out  better  than  the  last.  I  quite  sympathize  with  your 
wish  to  have  a  really  good  one,  though  I  have  not  much  sym- 
pathy -with  hunting  or  hunters.  Lady  Hatherton  and  Miss 
Leigh  came  over  to  see  us  on  Wednesday.  I  thought  Lady 
H.,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  singularly  attractive 
and  nice.  She  is  a  great  friend  of  Fitzgerald's,  and  takes  a 
great  interest  in  Canterbury.  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Fox, 
which  please  to  return  at  once,  for  I  Avant  to  send  it  to 
Rogers.  The  utter  absence  of  all  martial  spirit  in  the  young 
men  of  the  Southern  Island  is  very  striking.  One  would 
have  thought  some  at  least  Avould  go  to  the  Avar  from  mere 
love  of  adventure,  to  say  nothing  of  sympathy  and  duty. 
And  Fox's  account  of  the  unarmed,  disorganized,  and  help- 
less state  of  the  colonists  generally  is  full  of  instruction  and 
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warning.  If  the  early  colonists  of  America  had  not  been 
more  self-helpful,  America  would  still  be  the  Red-man's. 
It  is  all  our  own  fault.  We  have  encouraged,  almost  en- 
forced, the  absence  of  all  military  spirit  and  training  among 
the  colonists,  and  virtually  adopted  the  whole  responsibility 
of  their  defence.  Of  course  they  expect  now  that  we  shall 
discharge  it,  and  as  we  can't  or  wont,  consider  themselves 
injured  and  deceived.  I  wish  I  was  not  a  Government  ser- 
vant, and  could  write  a  letter  to  the  Times  pointing  this  out. 


CLXXXVI. 


New  Zealand  Politics — Resolution  to  resign  rather  than  stay 
longer  from  Office. 

18G0.  Oct.  28.  Filey. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  such  a  memorial  as  you  describe. 
\0n  the  part  of  New  Zealand  Colonists  willing  to  nndertalce  their 
own  affairs.']  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle is  expected  on  the  "30th  or  31st,"  and  you  would  get 
no  one  to  sign  the  memorial  but  a  few  of  the  Canterbury  set, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen.  At  any  rate,  I  should  not  like  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it :  it  is  hardly  fair  to  Sidney  Herbert, 
that  one  of  his  subordinates  should  be  perpetually  bullying 
and  harassing  one  of  his  colleagues ;  and  I  suspect  he  is 
bullied  about  it  already,  though  he  is  too  good-natured  to 
tell  me  so.  I  have  sent  Fox's  letter  to  Gladstone,  who  will 
perhaps  make  some  use  of  it.  Thanks  for  your  invitation.  You 
know  how  much  I  should  like  to  see  you  ;  but  I  have  deter- 
mined not  to  absent  myself  one  day  from  London,  except 
directly  for  purposes  of  cure.  This  "  situation"  is  becoming 
intolerable  to  me.  I  must  either  go  back  to  my  work  or 
resign  my  office.  

CLXXXVII. 

Lord  liussell's  Despatch  jvstlf fin g  Sardinia — Kcw  Zealand 
If  ar — America. 

18(50.     Nov.  15.     Scarborou^'li. 
We  linger  on,  uncertain  still  when  wc  ishall  go  to  town, 
reluctant  to  go  so  long  as  this  place  seems  to  agree  with  mo, 
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"whicli,  '' according  to  Hoyle/^  it  does.  I  suppose  we  shall 
stay  at  least  a  fortnight  longer,  and  avoid  the  November 
fogs  in  town. 

I  send  you  two  articles,  from  Irish  ^'nationaP^  papers  (as 
they  call  themselves),  on  Lord  John  E-ussell's  despatch  \to 
Sir  J.  Hudson,  Turin,  justifying  Sardinia  assisting  Naples\ .  I 
want  you  to  send  them  to  Lord  Derby  or  Disraeli,  as  the 
despatch  is  sure  to  be  discussed  when  Parliament  meets,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  show  how  his  recklessness  is  taken  advantage 
of.     What  a  capital  article  that  was  in  the  Economist  about  it  ! 

I  will  also  send  you,  but  not  to-day,  a  New  Zealand 
paper,  with  a  speech  of  Featherston's  on  the  Maori  war — 
very  important  and  instructive.  That  too  is  a  subject  which 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated  early  in  the  session. 
The  New  Zealand  Government  seems  to  have  plunged 
most  unjustifiably  into  war — of  course  intending  that  we 
shall  pay  for  it  all.  Sidney  Herbert  writes  to  me  in  a  tone 
of  intense  disgust  at  it,  but  says  he  has  been  obliged  to  send 
two  regiments  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  If  we  don't  turn 
this  affair  to  account  in  supporting  our  general  views,  we 
shall  throw  away  a  good  card.  Is  Disraeli  open  to  argument 
about  it  ?  Your  party  are  so  jstrong  now  that  he  could  bully 
the  Government  on  such  a  question.  I  quite  despair  of  the 
present  Colonial  Office,  and  look  now  to  your  side.  I  am 
looking  out  with  some  excitement  to  the  news  of  the  Presi- 
dential election,  which  took  place  on  the  6th,  and  which  is 
a  more  than  usually  important  one  [as  it  turned  out — 
Lincoln's'] . 

CLXXXVIII. 

New  Zealand  Native  Goi'ernment  Bill. 

1860.  Nov.  23.  Scarborough. 
I  SEND  you  Fox's  last.  You  will  observe  what  he  says  about 
the  New  Zealand  Bill  of  last  Session.  [Introduced  hy  Govern- 
ment at  the  instance  of  the  Governor  and  Bisho])  of  New  Zealand, 
for  constituting  a  Native  Council,  S^c;  hut  wlfhdrawn.l  I  rejoice 
to  think  the  colonists  will  make  a  row  about  it.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  I  gather  from  the  [colonial]  debates  that  not  even 
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their  Ministers  were  aware  that  the  Governor  had  proposed 
Imperial  legislation.  Pakington  should,  I  think,  see  Fox's 
letter;  it  will  show  him  that  he  was  right,  at  least  in  the 
colonists'  opinion,  in  taking  up  the  question  on  your  represen- 
tation. Perhaps,  however,  we  had  better  wait  till  next  mail, 
when  there  will  be  more  decisive  out-speaking.  Scud  Fox's 
letter  to  Lyttelton,  to  be  returned  by  him  to  me.  It  would  be 
very  presumptuous  in  me,  or  any  one  here,  to  pronounce  on 
the  rights  of  the  land-question  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
Featherston  and  Iladfield  have  the  best  of  the  argument  by 
far.  This  at  least  is  clear  on  general  principles  of  equity — 
that  it  is  wrong  to  leave  questions  so  complicated,  difficult, 
and  important  as  these  Native  titles,  to  the  decision  of  a  sub- 
ordinate agent  of  the  Executive  Government,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  tribunal  of  proper  weight  and  independence. 
Government  should  not  buy  disputed  land. 


CLXXXIX. 


Describing  a  Shijnvrech. 

1860.  Nov.  28.  Scarborough. 
We  have  had  great  excitement  here,  in  watching  a  Prus- 
sian brig  that  came  ashore  in  a  gale,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  every  one  was  out  and  looking  on.  One  lifeboat, 
after  trying  for  an  hour  to  get  at  her,  failed,  from  the  heavy 
sea  and  wind ;  then  they  launched  another  and  heavier  one 
with  a  fresh  crew,  and  these  pulled  right  up  to  her,  and  lay 
under  her  stern  till  the  crew  (8),  dropped  into  the  boat,  and 
then  pulled  back  in  triumph.  When  the  lifeboat  grounded, 
the  steersman  stood  up  and  waved  his  cap,  and  you  may 
imagine  the  cheer  that  rose  from  the  countless  spectators  who 
had  been  watching  the  struggle,  while  the  poor  fellows  that 
had  Ijccn  saved,  began  embracing  their  deliverers.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  my  health  ;  I  seem  to  be  very  station- 
ary.   I  think  wc  shall  stay  here  another  fortnight. 
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cxc. 

On  Relieving  English  Distress  hy  Emigration. 

1860.  Dec.  16.  Scarborough. 
It  only  pays  to  cultivate  emigration  to  Australasia  if  you 
look  on  it  from  the  colonial  point  of  view ;  it  is  far  too 
costly  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  relieving  distress,  espe- 
cially local  and  temporary  distress,  at  home.  For  example, 
your  5000/.  would  only  carry  oflf  250  or  300  persons — a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket.  If  you  wish  to  '^  deport"  them  at  all, 
you  had  better  send  them  to  America,  which  is  also  a  country 
where  silk-weavers  would  have  a  better  chance  of  finding  em- 
ployment suited  to  their  habits  than  they  would  in  New 
Zealand.  The  Canterbury  Emigration  Office  is  sending  very 
few  at  present,  and  therefore  has  no  difficulty  in  finding 
emigrants  of  a  more  useful  description  than  distressed  wea- 
vers, who  are  the  worst  possible  material  for  colonists  in  an 
agricultural  or  pastoral  country.  I  have  no  change  to  report 
in  my  health.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  have  made  any 
progress  during  the  last  month ;  but  my  health  is  generally 
good,  and  I  suff'er  little  discomfort,  except  in  speaking,  or 
swallowing  food.  I  wish  so  much  I  could  be  present  at  your 
cover-shooting.  I  am  quite  up  to  a  moderate  day's  walking ; 
but  I  am  reluctant  to  leave  this  place  just  now,  and,  at  any 
rate,  should  not  like  to  diverge  from  the  direct  route  to 
London.  This  will  be  the  first  year  since  I  was  fourteen, 
that  I  shall  not  have  taken  out  a  game-licence  (except  when 
I  was  in  New  Zealand) ;  I  wonder  Avhethcr  I  shall  ever  take 
out  another  ! 


cxci. 


New  Zealand  Politics. 

1860.    Dec.  22.    Scarborough. 

Afteii  wading  through  a  ton  of  New  Zealand  papers,  I 

have  extracted  one  or  two  scraps  which  may  be  interesting  or 

useful  if  you  arc  engaged  in  a  debate  on  the  war  next  session. 

First,  here  is  Sir  G.  Lewis's  despatch  to  Governor  Browne. 
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I  doubt  whether  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  have  written 
so  strong  an  one.  Then  there  is  a  stupidly  candid  admis- 
sion by  Moorhouse,  Superintendent  of  Canterbury,  in  one  of 
the  debates,  that  "  the  Native  difficulty  has  no  interest  for 
southern  members  !  V  Then  there  is  an  interesting  speech 
by  Swainson,  showing  that  the  colony  is  virtually  responsible 
for  its  share  in  the  expenses  of  the  war.  See  also  the  quo- 
tation in  the  leader  of  the  same  paper,  from  C.  J.  Arney. 
Then  there  are  Fox's  resolutions,  which  were  certain  to  be 
carried  (I  can't  find  an  account  of  the  actual  result),  protest- 
ing against  the  Bill  that  Fitzgerald  and  you  defeated  last 
session.  Keep  all  these  safely,  where  you  can  lay  your  hand 
on  them  when  required.  The  best  of  Christmas  good  wishes 
to  you  and  yours.  We  are  deep  in  frost  and  snow.  I  hope 
Miss  Leigh  is  coming  to  dine  and  spend  Christmas  evening 
with  us. 


CXCII. 

Return  to  London  in  letter  Health. 

1861.  Jan.  23.  War  Office. 
I  AVRiTE  you  a  line  to  say  that  we  are  safe  and  at  home, 
and  that  I  seem  quite  up  to  my  work  here.  My  doctor  seems 
pleased  at  the  improvement  he  sees  in  me  since  he  saw  me 
last,  and  hopes  that  time  may  cure  me.  I  am  not  very  san- 
guine myself,  but  am  very  glad  and  thankful  to  be  able  to 
w^ork  for  the  present,  and  to  suffer  so  little  discomfort  as 
I  do. 


CXCIII. 


Suggesting  line  of  evidence  for  Arthur  Mills'  Committee  on 
Colonial  Military  Expenditure. 

1861.     April  23.     War  Office. 
It  is   chiefly  important  to  examine  military  witnesses  and 
colonial  governors  with  reference  to  the  following  ])oii»ts  :  — 

Our  argument  is — 1.  That  the  garrisons  avc  now  keep  in 
our  scattered  military  posts  (with  the  exception  of  ^lalta  and 
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Gibraltar)  are  inadequate  to  resist  an  attack  by  a  hostile 
expedition  ;  2.  That  the  fate  of  those  posts  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Power  which  commands  the  sea,  and  which  can  therefore, 
in  time  of  war,  bring  the  largest  force  to  bear  upon  them ; 
and,  3,  That  by  sending  inadequate  garrisons,  we  assume 
the  responsibility  of  defending  posts  which,  if  we  did  not 
do  so,  would  be  far  more  effectually  defended  by  the  colonists. 
We  hold  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  keep  garrisons  at  the 
Falklands,  Bahamas,  St.  Helena,  &c.  &c.  If  we  want  them 
for  war  purposes,  we  can  occupy  them  when  war  breaks  out 
if  we  are  strong  enough ;  and  if  we  are  not  strong  enough, 
we  could  not  keep  them  as  it  is. 

Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  Nova  Scotians  would  not 
fortify  and  defend  Halifax,  as  the  Victorians  are  doing  with 
Melbourne,  if  they  knew  that  we  would  not?  Are  liberty 
and  independence  less  important  to  them  than  to  others  ? 
Why  should  they  not  defend  them  ?  The  knowledge  that  they 
must  do  so  would  be  far  better  for  them  than  the  1300  soldiers 
who  now  profess  to  take  the  responsibility  off  their  hands. 
If  the  witnesses  assert,  either  that  isolated  colonial  garrisons 
can  defend  posts,  or  that  colonies  containing  large  and  war- 
like populations  cannot  or  will  not  defend  themselves,  they 
should  be  asked  to  adduce  one  single  instance  from  history 
in  support  of  either  position. 

The  one  broad  fact  is  that  (barring  Malta  and  Gibraltar) 
w^e  have  not  one  garrison  that  could  hold  its  own  unless  we 
held  command  of  the  sea,  and  that,  with  command  of  the 
sea,  we  could  hold  the  post  without  garrisons.  Bring  out 
that.  Pray  prepare  your  questions  beforehand,  as  far  as  you 
can. 

Will  you  show  this  note  to  Arthur  Mills  ?  He  might  find 
something  in  it,  in  the  shape  of  hints — hasty  as  it  is.  Re- 
member, we  have  no  fortifications  worthy  of  the  name  any- 
where. 
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ex  CIV. 

Suggesting  Report  for  A.  Mills'  Committee. 

1861.     June  4.     Folkestone. 

The  first  and  principal  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  object 
with  which  your  Chairman  is  to  propose  his  first  draft  of 
Report — i.e.,  whether  he  is  to  aim  at  carrying  as  much  of  it  as 
he  can^  or  at  expressing  what  he  conceives  to  be  sound  doc- 
trine. If  the  first,  it  must  of  course  be  of  a  negative,  or  at  least 
vague  character — in  fact,  a  compromise  :  if  the  latter,  he  will 
not  be  fettered  at  all.  I  confess  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  best  to  enunciate  the  whole  of  the  true  doctrine, 
be  beaten  upon  it,  and  send  it  in  2oith  the  other  as  a  "  minority 
Report. '^  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
could  carry  anything  even  decent ;  and  if  he  tried  and  failed, 
he  would  have  lost  his  chance  of  proposing  a  really  good 
Report.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  really  desirable  that  the 
truth  should  be  told,  and  should  appear  in  parallel  columns, 
as  it  were,  with  the  error,  so  that  the  public  may  judge 
between  them.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of 
names  attached  to  each  respectively  signifies  very  little  to 
the  weight  and  value.  Elliott^s  Report  is  quoted  against  ours 
just  as  much  as  if  we  Avere  not  two  to  one  against  him. 

However,  this  point  must  be  settled  very  carefully,  and  of 
course  there  will  be  no  use  in  preparing  a  thorough-going 
Report  if  a  compromise  is  to  be  accepted  by  you  and  Mills. 
I  think  the  sketch  you  sent  me  points  to  something  too  long. 
It  appears  to  me  that  all  that  need  be  said  may  be  best  said 
in  a  very  short  compass,  and  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  it 
short  enough  to  be  published  entire  in  the  newspapers.  13c 
sure  not  to  let  them  hurry  you  into  a  precipitate  Report. 
Insist  on  having  time  enough  to  analyse  and  compare  the 
whole  evidence.  This  will  enable  you  also  to  sound  the 
members  individually,  and  see  how  far  each  will  go.  We  do 
not  propose  being  in  town  till  Thursday,  and  I  wish  you 
would  write  me  one  line  by  to-morrow's  post,  to  say  Avhether 
you   are   to  have  Gladstone   \Jo  give  eviJt'nrr']  or  not.     The 
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weather  is  very  fine.     We  have  just  been  to  see  a  review  of 
artillery  with  twenty-four  Armstrong  guns,  at  Shorncliffe. 


cxcv. 

Colonial  Civil  Expenditure. 

1861.     Julyl.     War  Office. 

Decidedly  attack  the  civil  expenditirre  on  the  colonies. 
It  is  in  every  way  a  stronger  case  than  the  military.  Depen- 
dencies like  Malta,  or  even  Mauritius,  may  say,  ''  "We  don^t 
want  your  fortifications  and  garrisons ;  if  you  choose  to  make 
us  defensible,  do  so  at  your  own  expense.  We  don't  care 
about  it,  and  protest  against  being  called  on  to  pay  for  it.'' 
But  no  community  can  say  that  about  its  civil  expenditure, 
whether  executive  or  judicial.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  society  that  these  institutions  should  be  kept 
up,  and  as  they  alone  benefit  by  them,  they  alone  should  pay 
for  them.  It  is  nothing  to  us  Englishmen  whether  civil 
society  in  the  colonies  is  in  a  state  of  dissolution  or  not ; 
why  should  we  pay  for  keeping  it  together  ? 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  made,  is  in  the  case  of  those 
colonies  which  have  no  representative  governments  or  on 
which  we  impose  Civil  lists.  They  may  say,  "  We  don't 
want  such  expensive  establishments,  governors,  judges,  &c. ;" 
and  we  should  meet  this  answer  by  reducing  to  whatever 
extent  may  be  required — by  saying,  in  short,  "  Pay  as  little 
as  you  please,  but  pay  whatever  it  is  necessary  to  pay,  your- 
selves." It  is  very  desirable,  indeed,  not  to  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  the  Civil  expenditure  comes  at  least  as 
much  under  our  ban  as  the  military.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
I  had  no  notion  we  were  paying  all  these  things — salaries  to 
governors,  &c.  

cxcvi. 

Government  propose  tofolloio  up  the  Committee's  Report — 
Lord  Ilerberi's  Death, 

18G1.    Aug.  5.     War  Office. 
It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  the  Government  has  so 
far  taken  your  report  an  scrieux,  as  to  appoint  a  Departmental 
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Committee  to  propose  for  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet 
the  best  way  of  carrying  out  your  recommendations.  Baring 
was  to  have  represented  this  Office ;  I  don't  know  who  is  to 
do  so  now.  This  was  the  first  thing  Sir  G.  Lewis  spoke  to 
me  about  when  I  saw  him  at  the  Office.  I  said  I  thought 
there  had  been  Committees  enough,  and  that  what  remained 
to  do  coukl  only  be  done  by  himself  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. "  Well/^  he  said,  "  nothing  can  be  settled  till  the 
evidence  is  printed" — and  so  left  it. 

I  have  just  been  shown  a  very  touching  letter  describing 
poor  Ilerbert^s  last  hours.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
it — "  He  sank  rapidly  through  the  night.  At  twelve  he 
received  the  Holy  Communion — after  which  he  made  his  last 
requests,  and  towards  morning  saw  his  Children.  He  had 
now  become  thoroughly  conscious,  and  spoke  long  with 
Lady  Herbert,  Avho  never  left  him.  His  last  request  to  her 
was  that  she  would  be  smiling  on  him  when  he  died,  and 
close  his  eyes.  He  blessed  and  counselled  the  Children,  and 
said  he  felt  grieved  to  think  the  little  girl  of  two  years  old 
would  not  remember  him.  He  was  quite  calm,  and  said  all 
that  was  soothing  to  comfort  his  AVife.  He  died  at  twenty 
minutes  to  twelve.  He  saw  her  smile,  smiled  back  upon  her, 
and  died  in  her  arms." 


CXCVII. 


BeJIect'ions  on  Herbert's  Death-bod — Beftpair  of  his  oton  Life — 

Old   (jovernment   of  Ireland  not    analogous  to  present    of 

Colonies. 

18G1.     Aug.  13.     War  Office. 

I  QUITE  agree  witli  your  second-thought  view  of  Herbert's 

death-bed  [that  our  Saviour's  religion  maintains  life's  dutij  to  the 

last,  and  the  care  of  His  Mother  was  one  of  His  latest  t hough  f.s']. 

It  appears  to  me  that  death  should  by  no  means  be  made 

purposely   and    (as  it  were)    artificially  religious :  I   dislike 

therefore  tlic  custom  of  sending  for  a  clergyman,  and  all  that 

sort  of  thing.     Passing  out  of  life  should  be  neither  more 

nor  less  religious  than  passing  through  it ;  and  though  of 

course  there  is  a  natural  tendency  (varying  with  nerve  and 
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temperament)  to  think  more  of  God  and  eternity  when  about 
to  die  than  when  in  health,  yet  I  think  the  best  and  noblest 
natures  are  those  who  are  more  occupied  with  the  welfare 
and  consolation  of  those  they  are  leaving,  than  with  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  themselves. 

I  saw  Williams  last  week :  his  opinion  of  me  is  much  the 
same  as  Weber's,  only  that  he  appears  to  think  the  mischief 
already  done  in  the  lungs  has  been  more  extensive.  He  did 
not  suggest  any  material  alteration  of  treatment.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  I  shall  not  recover :  according  to  all  rule, 
indeed,  I  ought  to  have  died  long  ago;  but  I  have  a  peculiar 
elasticity  or  toughness,  combined  with  debility  of  constitution, 
which  seems  able  to  keep  me  hanging  on  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Evidently  I  puzzle  the  doctors.  We  intend  to  go  to 
the  north-east  coast  again  in  September — probably  Whitby, 
for  a  change.  I  hear  it  is  prettier  than  Filey.  Hawes  is 
away  [Ilerbert,  Godley,  and  Hawes  died,  in  that  Office,  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other\  which  gives  me  a  little  more  to 
do  just  now  ;  not  half  enough  though. 

The  case  of  Ireland  was  not  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  the 
colonies  \in  comment  on  a  contrast  I  had  drawn  hettoeen  our  former 
treatment  of  Irish,  and  present  of  Colonial  fellow -suhjects\ .  Ire- 
land maintained  a  certain  number  of  regiments  for  general 
service,  which  were  called  the  "Irish  Establishment,"  and 
Pitt  induced  the  Irish  Parliament  to  appropriate  the  surplus, 
referred  to,  to  the  naval  force,  because  there  was  no  Irish  navy. 
But  the  whole  relation  between  England  and  Ireland  was 
anomalous  and  almost  incomprehensible.  The  Irish  Govern- 
ment was  not  responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  simply 
represented  the  English  Ministry. 

Lewis  seems  to  have  cooled  again  about  colonial  military 
expenditure.  He  says — ''  some  members  of  the  Cabinet''  are 
against  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  Committee's  report. 
I  suppose  this  is  Pam  himself,  who  is  most  reactionary  in  all 
his  notions  on  this  question.  How  dilatory  they  are  about 
printing  the  evidence ! 
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CXCVIII. 

Lord  Monck  Governor-General  of  Canada — Bishop  of  Oxford 
on  Religious  Doubt. 

1861.     Aug.  26.     War  Office. 

I  MUST  first  tell  you  a  piece  of  news,  which  has  excited  me 
a  good  deal.  Monck  is  appointed  Governor- General  of 
Canada !  Very  flattering  to  him  in  the  present  critical  state 
of  North  America. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  you  very  inadequately  appreciate 
the  diflFerences  between  the  Bishop  [of  Oxford]  and  Goldwin 
Smith.  [T/ie  one  had  said,  "  Cast  doubt  from  you  ;"  the  latter 
rejoined,  *'What  ifLitther  had  so  shirked  doubts  ?"'\  I  see  no  indi- 
cation that  the  Bishop  thought  ''  the  authority  of  revelation  a 
proper  field  for  argument/'  i.  e,  for  doubt  and  inquiry.  On  the 
contrary,  his  precept  to  ''  Cast  out  doubts,"  must  apply  to 
precisely  that  kind  of  doubt,  or  it  is  a  mere  truism ;  no  one,  I 
suppose,  ha\ing  ever  contended  that  it  is  right  (or  even  con- 
ceivable) to  question  or  doubt  what  is  admitted  to  be  God's 
revelation.  Whether  such  and  such  facts  or  doctrines  are 
revealed  by  God,  is,  and  must  be,  the  only  question  on  which 
the  doubt  arises. 


CiCIX. 


A  Colonisfs  Letter — Lord  Monek  going  out. 

1861.  Sept.  7.  Whitby. 
We  have  just  got  into  lodgings  here,  and  like  the  look  of 
the  place.  I  return  the  letters  [from  a  Colonist'\ .  They  are 
those  of  a  sensible  man ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  to 
strike  a  British  public,  which  always  assumes  that  colonists, 
writing  about  local  politics,  have  some  local  object,  and  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  You  may  as  well  send  them  to  the  Times, 
however,  as  the  writer  evidently  intends  you  should. 

I  saw  Monck,  who  was  very  cheery,  and  complained  bitterly 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  which  could  not  even  give  him  any 
information  about  the  pay  of  his  staff,  or  tell  him  where  the 
Governor-Geueral  resides  now !     He  told  me  he  intended  to 
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offer  his  private  Secretaryship  to  my  brother  Denis,  who,  I 
hope,  will  take  it,  though  it  is  no  great  thing  in  itself  and 
leads  to  nothing. 


cc. 

Troojps  sent  to  Canada. 

1861.  Sept.  12.  Whitby. 
I  DON^T  understand  why  you  attribute  importance  to  the 
stupid  extract  from  the  Armi/  and  Navy  Gazette  [on  an  increase 
of  British  troops  in  Canada,  sent  against  threats  of  filibustering 
from  America?^,  quoted  by  the  Times,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
how  its  remonstrances  have  influenced  the  authorities.  Monck 
is,  I  think,  thoroughly  *^  sound ''  on  colonial  politics ;  but  he 
can  do  little  or  nothing,  and  if  he  is  wise  will  attempt  nothing. 
I  observe  in  every  newsjmper  a  protest  against  the  increase  of 
the  force  in  Canada,  based  on  the  ground  of  its  being  their 
own  business  to  defend  themselves.  This  includes  the  Satur- 
day Review,  which  last  year  was  so  rabid  the  other  way.  On 
the  whole,  considering  that  the  question  was  only  brought 
before  the  public  two  years  ago,  I  consider  our  views  have 
made  wonderful  progress. 


CGI. 

Removing  his  Son  to  Rugby. 

1861.  Sept.  25.  Whitby. 
I  AM  now  going  to  bespeak  your  assistance  in  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  me.  There  has  just  been  an  examination 
for  a  gold  medal  at  Radley,  at  which  all  the  boys  in  the 
three  first  forms  (about  forty)  competed,  and  Arthur  got 
twelfth  place,  though  much  of  the  work,  including  all  the 
mathematics,  was  so  completely  above  him  that  he  never 
attempted  it  at  all.  Now  this  shows  me  more  clearly  than 
ever  his  disproportionate  position  as  regards  the  general  level 
of  the  place.  Only  eleven  boys  above  him,  at  fourteen,  in 
an  examination  conducted  under  conditions  so  unfavourable 
to  him,  leaves  very  few  rungs  to  the  top  of  the  Radley  ladder ; 
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and  it  is  impossible  but  that  before  he  is  old  enough  to  go  to 
college,  say  three  years  at  least,  he  will  be  far  ahead  of  the 
other  boys  as  well  as^  probably,  of  the  teaching ;  in  short,  will 
want  a  larger  field  of  competitors,  and  more  undeniably  first- 
class  masters.  The  reason  I  have  troubled  you  with  this 
long  story  is,  that  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  can 
ascertain  from  Temple  whether  there  is  any  chance,  now  or 
within  any  reasonable  time,  of  getting  him  into  Rugby. 

I  consider  that  our  cause  \jlrawing  out  colonial  self -defence\ 
is  making  more  rapid  advances,  far,  than  I  expected.  If  you 
remember  how  short  a  time  it  is  since  we  first  raised  the 
question,  which  was  never  even  thought  of  before  as  a 
practical  one,  you  will  wonder  at  the  hold  it  has  taken  on 
opinion.  The  Saturday  Review,  which  attacked  me  so  savagely 
last  year,  now  endorses  my  views — and  the  Times  is  working 
most  effectively  on  our  side.  Even  the  poor  old  Illustrated 
Neios  is  having  its  kick  at  the  colonists  "  trusting  to  the 
Mother- country  for  defence.^' 


ecu. 
Return  to  London — Worse  Symptoms. 

1861.  Oct.  18.  11,  Gloucester-place. 
I  WRITE  you  a  line  to  say  I  am  here.  Hawes  wrote  to  say 
I  should  be  wanted  at  the  Office  next  week,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  leave  Whitby.  IMy  throat,  I  think,  is  somewhat 
better,  but  1  was  most  unfortunately  attacked  by  diarrhoea 
nearly  three  weeks  ago,  and  have  had  it  constantly  ever 
since,  so  you  may  imagine  it  has  pulled  me  down  terribly — 
a  serious  matter  to  one  who  has  so  little  flesh  or  strength  to 
spare.  However,  I  am  decidedly  better  to-day,  and  hope  it 
will  be  removed  at  once  by  the  change  of  air,  water,  &c. 


com. 

Banger  increasing — Commends  a  Pamphlet  on  Colonial  Relations. 

18G1.     Nov.  9.     Gloucester-place. 
Tufi  diarrhoea  did  return,  and  I  forthwith  took  to  my  bed, 

X  2 
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where  I  have  stayed  ever  since,  doing  my  work,  however, 
regularly.  It  has  now  subsided  again,  but  I  dare  not  move, 
fearing  a  relapse. 

I  return  your  proof  [Letter  to  Lisraeli  on  Colonial  Relations] . 
I  cannot  say  how  much  pleased  I  am  with  it.  You  know 
how  unpityingly  I  criticize,  when  I  think  it  necessary ;  so  you 
will  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  this  unqualified  commendation. 


Soon  after  this,  he  sank  rapidly,  having  continued  his  office- 
work  till  very  shortly  before  his  death.  His  last  lines  were 
written  to  me,  asking  me  to  come  quickly  as  he  felt  very  ill.     I 

■  arrived  too  late.  He  died  {Nov.  17th)  with  the  same  calmness 
with  which  he  had  often  lately  talked  of  death,  and  written 
many  letters  to  me  from  which  I  have  taken  no  extracts  even 

for  this  private  collection.  He  said  at  the  last  to  the  doctors, 
"  Why  prolong  this  struggle  ?"  hut  to  their  reply,  "  It  is  for  us 
to  do  all  we  can,  and  your  duty  to  he  patient,^'  he  simply  nodded 
his  assent.  His  firmness  of  mind,  and  almost  stern  acquiescence 
in  what  his  solid  judgment  sanctioned,  and  his  truthfulness  to 
conscience,  never  once  forsook  him  to  the  last. 


APPENDIX. 


Letter  to  the  "  Duhlin  livening  Mail,'  on  Canadian  Governtnent, 
January  2bt/i,  1843.     (See  Letter  xxi.) 

Sir, — Having  recently  returned  from  Canada,  where  I  have 
been  travelling  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  my  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  while  several  members  of  the  Con- 
servative press,  and  among  the  rest  your  own  journal,  have  attacked 
the  policy  pursued  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot  in  that  country,  not  one, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  undertaken  to  defend  it.  I  have,  under 
these  circumstances,  thought  that  I  might  employ  myself  usefully 
in  stating  the  grounds  on  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  policy 
may  be  successfully  vindicated.  The  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded Sir  Charles  Bagot's  administration  were  as  follow  : — After 
the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion,  the  Queen's  Government  in- 
troduced a  Bill  for  uniting  the  two  Canadian  Provinces,  giving  each 
an  equal  share  in  a  common  Legislature  ;  this  Bill,  framed  expressly 
for  the  i^urpose  of  neutralizing  the  prejionderance  of  Fi-ench  in- 
fluence in  the  Lower  Province,  was,  by  the  whole  French  party, 
vigoi-ously  opposed  :  they  considered  it  as  indicative  that  their 
wishes  and  interests  were  to  be  invariably  sacrificed  to  those  of 
the  British  Province  ;  they  complained  that  they  were  saddled 
with  a  share  of  the  Upper  Canadian  debt — that  they  were  only 
allowed  to  return  an  equal  numl)er  of  members,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  their  population  to  tliat  of  Upper  Canada,  was  in  the 
ratio  of  eight  to  four  and  a  half  Their  comj)laiuts,  however,  were 
disregarded,  and  the  measure  passed  into  a  law  :  the  election  took 
place  under  it  for  the  first  United  Province  parliament,  and  it 
then  soon  appeared  that  the  calculation  of  both  the  advocates  and 
opj)onents  of  the  union  had  been  erroneous,  Kotwithstauding 
the  most  unscrupulous  and  unconstitutional  use  of  Government  in- 
fluence, the  French  Canadians  succeeded  in  returning  such  a  body 
of  representatives  favourable  to  their  opinions,  as  to  give  them, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  so-called  reformers  of 
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Upper  Canada,  a  virtual  preponderance  in  the  Lower  House.  As 
long  as  Lord  Sydenham  lived,  he  succeeded,  by  the  influence  of  his 
talents  and  the  terror  of  his  name,  in  carrying  on  the  Government 
as  he  pleased,  and  browbeating  the  parliament  into  acquiescence. 
His  Ministry  were  men  of  considerable  administrative  talent,  but 
combined  without  reference  to  unanimity  of  political  sentiment, 
commanding  the  cordial  support  of  no  party,  and  dependent  upon 
him  alone  for  their  political  existence.  This  state  of  things  could 
not  last ;  defections  were  daily  taking  place ;  isolated  elections 
went  invariably  against  the  Government  candidates,  and  even  be- 
fore Lord  Sydenham's  death,  it  was  admitted  by  all  parties  that 
a  change  was  unavoidable.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which 
awaited  Sir  Charles  Bagot  on  his  arrival,  and  which  it  wa.s  neces- 
sary that  his  policy  should  be  shaped  to  meet.  Three  courses  were 
open  to  him — 1st.  To  form  his  Cabinet  of  the  British,  or  Tory 
party  exclusively, — 2ndly.  To  select  the  moderates  of  both  parties, 
— and  3rdly.  To  throw  himself  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  Canadians  and  their  allies.  Now,  I  propose  to  show  that 
the  last  of  these  was  the  one  which  presented  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties, and  was  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  general  good — and 
in  so  doing,  I  fully  admit  that  this  course,  too,  has  difficulties — 
that  it  is  open  to  plausible  nay  real  and  grave  objections  ;  but  I 
maintain  that  greater  difficulties  and  stronger  objections  present 
themselves  to  the  advocates  of  any  other.  Let  us  consider,  1st, 
the  policy  of  forming  an  exclusively  British  Cabinet.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  this  course  the  Governor  must  have  given  up  all  hopes  of 
commanding  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  I  consider  the 
division  which  took  place  upon  the  Address,  presented  to  him  im- 
mediately after  the  change  of  Ministry,  as  decisive  upon  this  point: 
it  was  to  the  effiict  that  the  House  approved  of  such  a  policy  as 
would  admit  the  French  Canadians  to  a  fair  share  in  the  Execu- 
tive, and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  to  four.  Now, 
this  division,  considering  the  juncture  at  which  it  took  place,  must 
fairly,  I  think,  be  construed  to  indicate  a  qualified  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  the  measures  which  had  been  just 
adopted,  and  is,  at  the  very  least,  a  proof  that  nothing  like  an 
exclusively  British  Cabinet  would  have  been  tolerated  ;  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  majority  which  the  present 
Ministry  commands  would  have  been  in  opposition  to  one  com- 
posed of  Tories.  Nor  would  tliejcase  have  been  mended  by  a  disso- 
lution. The  present  Parliament  was  elected,  as  I  said  before, 
under  the  pressure  of  an  influence  strongly  uufavoui'able  to  the 
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French,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be 
still  more  powerful  in  a  new  one.  Now  it  would  be  an  extreme, 
a  dangerous,  nay,  without  strong  military  support,  an  impracticable 
undertaking,  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  Canada  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  permanent  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  even 
though  it  should  be  contended  that  the  "  principle  of  responsible 
government,"  admitted  by  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  inviolable.  No  reasonable  man  would, 
I  think,  wish  to  see  it  violated  without  an  obvious  and  extreme 
necessity.  Without  unanimity  between  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive bodies  (where  a  representative  constitution  exists),  the 
whole  machinery  of  Government  is  obstructed,  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  measures  are  neglected,  constant  irritation  is  kept 
up,  and  a  plausible  gi'ound  is  afforded  for  persuading  the  people 
that  their  wishes,  expressed  through  their  representatives,  are 
systematically  disregarded,  and  that  they  are  to  regard  the  Gover- 
nor and  his  Ministers  as  the  organs  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  Power. 
Under  such  circumstances  Canada  would  not  be  worth  paying  and 
fighting  for,  and  the  sooner  the  separation  was  effected  the  better 
for  both  countries.  But,  2ndly,  an  objector  may  say,  "  If  I  concede 
that  it  is  imi^ossible  to  govern  Canada  by  means  of  a  Cabinet  from 
which  the  French  party  is  excluded,  I  have  still  a  right  to  ask, 
why  select  men  so  notorious  for  their  hostility  to  British  con- 
nexion as  MM.  Lafontaine,  Girouard,  Baldwin,  &c.  ?  Why  not  take 
men  of  French  extraction  but  unquestionable  loyalty,  and  by 
forming  a  Ministry  composed  of  them,  united  with  moderate 
Tories,  secure  the  confidence  of  the  House,  without  giving  en- 
couragement to  disaffection  1"  The  answer  is  simple, — Because  it 
was  impossible  ;  the  men  were  not  to  be  found ;  the  object  could  not 
be  attained.  It  most  unfortunately  happens,  that  all  the  leaders 
of  the  French  party,  all  those  who  possessed  the  confidence  or 
could  command  the  support  of  their  party,  were  (perhaps  in  many 
cases  from  that  very  circumstance)  suspected,  witli  more  or  less 
justice,  of  being  concerned  in  the  proceedings  which  led,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  open  rebellion.  The  fact  is,  that  immediately  upon 
the  outbreak,  in  the  exercise  of,  perhaps,  a  wise  and  necessary  ])re- 
caution,  the  Governor,  in  Council,  suspended  the  Habeas  Corjtus, 
and  arrested,  or  offered  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of,  all  those  whom, 
eitlicr  from  the  prominent  part  they  had  taken  in  the  Opposition, 
or  frc^m  pi'ivate  information,  he  had  reason  to  sus})cct  of  being  en- 
gaged in  instigating  it.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  "  proscn])ti<)u" 
so  much  insisted  upon  in  the  cases  of  Lafontaine  and  Gix-ouard. 
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Neither  of  them  was  ever  tried,  mxach  less  convicted  ;  and  though  I 
admit  that  a  suspicion  so  grave  and  so  notoriously  evinced  con- 
stituted a  reason,  and  a  good  reason,  for  not  employing  them  so 
soon  afterwards  in  the  public  service,  I  deny  that  it  ought  to  be 
deemed  one  so  decisive  as  to  outweigh  all  considerations  for  public 
benefit  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  and  to  doom  its 
objects  to  irredeemable  ignominy.  At  any  rate,  if  it  were  so  con- 
sidered by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  he  thereby  decided  upon  forfeiting 
the  support  of  the  French  Canadians,  and  with  it  all  chance  of  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  To  have  promoted  unpopular 
or  unimportant  individuals,  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  party 
to  which  they  had  been  attached,  would  have  been  as  hopeless  as  if 
the  Queen,  professing  a  personal  objection  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or 
Lord  Stanley,  had  selected  some  obscure  Tory  members  to  supply 
vacancies  in  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding for  that  Cabinet  the  support  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  cannot  be  supposed 
to  entertain  an  abstract  preference  for  men  of  suspected  loyalty  ;  if 
he  could  have  found  unobjectionable  men  to  answer  his  purpose, 
who  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  chosen  them  1  It  is  then  fair 
to  argue  that  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  so  doing.  Having  thus 
shown  (as  I  think)  the  great,  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
which  attended  the  adoption  of  the  two  first-mentioned  plans,  I  will 
proceed  to  consider  those  which  applied  to  the  third — namely,  the 
formation  of  an  exclusively  French  and  reforming  Ministry.  These 
may  be  reduced,  I  think,  to  first,  the  evil  efiects  produced  in  the 
province  by  the  discouragement  of  loyalty,  and  the  stimulus  to 
revolutionary  principles  thereby  given  ;  and,  second,  the  example 
which  it  holds  out  to  Radicals  at  home,  and  particularly  in  Ire- 
land. Now,  as  to  the  "  discouragement  of  loyalists,"  as  it  is  called, 
which  consists  in  telling  the  i:)ersons  who  supported  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  rebellion  that  they  are  not  to  expect  a  permanent 
monopoly  of  office,  whatever  may  be  the  detriment  to  the  public 
interest  resulting  therefrom,  I  confess  I  do  not  look  forward  with 
much  apprehension  to  its  effi3cts.  The  same  feeling  of  self-interest 
which,  uj)on  their  own  showing,  prompts  this  attachment  to  the 
British  Crown,  will,  under  any  circumstance,  insure  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  Government  in  difficulties,  so  long  as  it  is  generally 
recognised  among  them  that  the  connexion  with  England  is 
beneficial  to  Canada — and  no  longer.  I  am  far  from  denying 
— nay,  I  rejoice  iu  acknowledging — the  existence  of  very  many 
among  the  British  party  who  are  loyalists  in  the  true   sense  of 
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the  word — men  whose  loyalty  is  not  dependent  upon  the  possession 
or  expectation  of  place,  but  is  shown  in  promoting  the  general 
good  of  the  country,  and  facilitating  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment, even  though  they  may  consider  themselves  as  individually 
entitled  to  complain.  But  such  are  not  the  men  wlio  talk  of 
leaving  the  Government  to  shift  for  itself  in  the  event  of  another 
emergency,  because,  forsooth,  they  have  not  gained  by  their  sup- 
port of  it  all  the  personal  advantages  which  they  expected.  I 
abhor  the  principles  of  these  men,  but  I  have  no  fear  of  their 
seriously  acting  upon  them.  If,  however,  they  do  so,  I  think  we 
may  fairly  set  against  such  a  defection  the  chance  of  conciliating 
the  French  Canadians.  It  may  be  too  late  to  conciliate  them  ; 
but  the  experiment  is  well  woi-th  trying.  If  ever  there  was  a 
people  fitted  by  natiire  to  be  good  and  loyal  subjects  of  monarchical 
government,  it  is  the  French  population  of  Lower  Canada ;  nor 
can  any  course  be  conceived  more  repugnant  to  all  their  principles 
and  feelings,  than  that  of  opposition  and  disaffection  to  the  powers 
that  be.  A  well-founded  dread  of  the  restless,  innovating,  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  British  population  (who  are  daily  gaining 
upon  them,  and  pushing  them  out),  strengthened  by  a  systematic 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  their  national  claims, 
habits,  and  pi-ejudices,  has  led  them  lately  to  look  upon  British  con- 
nexion and  authority  as  an  evil,  and  united  them  in  a  temporary 
alliance  with  the  Upper  Canada  reformers — the  very  antipodes 
of  themselves,  and  with  whom  common  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment policy  forms  their  only  bond  of  union.  Let  them  once  be 
convinced  that  Great  Britain  means  to  act  fairly  by  them,  and  that 
their  laws,  usages,  and  language  are  not  to  be  proscribed,  and  they 
will  again  show  the  loyalty  and  devotion  which  saved  the  Province 
in  1812-14,  and  which  was  so  ungratefully  forgotten  when  the 
danger  was  past.  But  it  is  said  that  the  example  which  Sir  Charles 
Bagot's  policy  exhibits  to  those  who  are  disaffected  at  home  is  of 
so  pernicious  a  tendency  as  to  justify  him  in  disregarding  its 
apparent  advantages.  Now,  what  does  the  example  amount  to  ? 
I  think  it  will  be  found,  upon  consideration,  that  the  principle 
which  Sir  Charles  acted  upon  is  one  which  is  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably incorporated  into  the  practice  of  the  British  Constitution 
— namely,  the  principle  of  "  responsible  government " — or,  in 
other  words,  the  principle  that  upon  the  deliberate  and  permanent 
sense  of  the  nation,  expressed  in  the  constitutional  manner 
through  their  representatives,  the  political  existence  of  a  ^Ministry 
depends.     Such    is  the  only  inference  which  the  alleged  resem- 
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blance  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  can  possibly 
suggest ;  and,  as  I  think  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that,  if  Mr. 
O'Connell  himself  could  unfortunately  command  a  decisive  majority 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  (a  majority  which  would  follow 
and  support  no  other  leader),  her  Majesty  would  commit  to  his 
hands  the  administration  of  affairs,  it  does  seem  to  me  perfectly 
chimerical  to  accuse  Sir  Charles  Bagot  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  of 
having  introduced,  by  their  Canadian  policy,  a  novel  and  dan- 
gerous principle  into  our  constitutional  practice.  But  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  principle  of  responsible  government  though 
necessary  at  home,  is  not  so  in  the  Colonies.  Now  it  has  been 
my  object  to  show  that  it  was,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
at  least  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  practice)  pre-eminently 
expedient,  to  act  upon  that  principle  in  Canada ;  and  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  argument  founded  upon  the  evil  effects 
of  the  example  falls  to  the  ground.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  very 
nature  of  Colonial  government  admits  of  conferring  office  upon 
those  with  whose  principles  the  Supreme  Government  does  not 
concur,  with  peculiarly  trifling  risk  of  pernicious  results,  because 
the  Governor  can  always,  backed  by  the  power  of  authorities  at 
home,  exercise  a  control  over  their  policy,  and  place  a  veto,  if 
necessary,  upon  measures  which  may  appear  to  him  of  a  revolu- 
tionary or  injurious  tendency.  But  it  is  time  that  I  should  con- 
clude. I  am  sure  that  the  condemnation  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced upon  Sir  Charles  is  based  upon  an  imperfect  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  above  all,  on  a 
fancied  analogy  between  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  Canada — an 
analogy  which  does  not  really  exist,  either  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  parties,  or  in  the  influence  which  they  possess  in 
the  respective  Legislatures — and  I  feel  equally  sure  that  a  calm 
and  temperate  consideration  of  the  reasons  which  determined  his 
decision  in  what  was  confessedly  a  choice  of  difficulties,  would 
convince  the  Irish  Conservatives  that  that  decision  was,  on  the 
whole,  wise,  judicious,  and  necessary. 

A  TRAVELLER. 


THE   END. 
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